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Stock Sizes 


are our specialty, made of 


Califoma White Pine Lumber 


(The wood that has no substitute) 


HIS is the lumber that saves time for the 
mechanic in fitting and attaching the 
hardware. 


THE DURABILITY of our White Pine is 


too well known to require any explanation. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS. 





If your nearest 
wholesaler does 
not handle our 
goods write us. 











Weed Wedge Dowel 


Door Construction 


of Doors, Windows 


and Screen Doors 


—WITH— 





Mr. Retailer: 


Try a sample 
order and be 
convinced. 
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The Fruits of Our 


Selected Timber 
Expert Manufacture 
Conscientious Service 
Uniform Grades 


Invariably Are 


Satisfied Customers 
for Our 





Hardwoods 


Elegant 


Birch, Maple, Basswood, Ash, Elm, Gum- 
wood, Oak, Cypress, Cottonwood, Etc. 





Soft Grey Elm. 


Write today for List and Prices. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
503 Bellin- 


Green Bay, »222"%:,. Wisconsin 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 





(Watch this space) 4 





TNT, Ee Cie Tac ns 








Menominee 


Reservation Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 











20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 
alow: sl 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Planing 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
a ate 25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
can be 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
elena 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 








WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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Mr. Lumpa Wants What 
He Wants 


Let’s see—wasn’t it Goldsmith who said ‘‘Man wants 
but little here below, nor wants that little long’’? Maybe 
Oliver was right in his day and generation, but recently 
the Joyce Lumber Co., of Clinton, Iowa, received a let- 
ter from one Mr, Fred Lumpa, who appears to want a 
considerable lumpa things, and wants them p. d. q., which 
goes to show that while a poet’s license is all right for a 
limited period it needs to be renewed occasionally. The 
letter reads as follows: 

‘Oasis, Iowa, Jan. 8.—Dear Sir: Please send me 
your free lumber price list at once by mail today. Thank 
you. Send me catalog prices on all your goods at onee. 
I remain, Yours, 





‘ FRED LUMPA. 

**P, S—Can you people give me a list of all good 
wholesalers, manufacturers, and mail order department 
stores in Clinton, who sell these goods, at once, by mail? 
Dry goods by yard, silk, satin, percale and calico, and 
¢lothing—men’s, women’s and Children’s dresses, skirts, 
Waists, shoes, jewelry, gloves, and give me all men’s 
tailoring houses—shoes, shirts, caps, overcoats and under 
wear. Give me all wholesale drug houses selling coffee, 
candy and drugs, and also furniture, rugs, carpets and 
household goods. Give me all good mail order wholesale 
fuel, feed, flour and oil, meal, tankage, and give me all 
800d wholesale produce buyers of junk, eggs, poultry, veal, 
hides, furs, wool and give me all farm machinery, plows, 
dises, harrows and gasoline engines and wagons, bug- 


‘gles, harnesses, and give me all good wholesale produce 


buyers. of eggs, poultry, veal and give me all good fruit, 


_ bananas, oranges, lemons, celery and fruit houses, Give 


me all good houses ‘in your city at once please by mail. 
Give me all shoes houses, men’s tailoring and all such 
at once, please. Give me list of all good houses in Clin- 

n, Iowa, or any city in Iowa who sell direct by mail. 
Please at once today, tell me who can get me city ad- 


dress book or list of all firms in Clinton who sell direct 
by mail. Please at once. Thank you for reply at once 
by mail. Tell me who can give me list in the whole U. 8. 
at once. Please by mail today. Thank you for reply. 
Send lumber list at once, 

‘Give me all the information you cun,’’ 





Preparing for Export Trade Following. 
the War 


A brief article under a Washington date line in this 
issue tells of the plans that English exporters are making 
to expand their foreign trade after the close of the pres- 
ent war. Another similar, brief article recounts the 
expansion in capital of German shipbuilding concerns in 
preparation on similar lines; altho this article does not 
indicate where they expect to find a commercial welcome 
when that time arrives. 

These articles are mentioned, however, as indicating 
where these nations whose resources have been so ma 
terially impaired by war expenditures are basing their 
hopes for recuperation. They are depending largely upon 
foreign trade to bring them the earnings that will be so 
seriously needed to build up their own national assets of 
commercial and industrial equipment in those lines of 
peaceful industry that have been most heavily displaced 
by the activities,of war. The peaceful nations of the 
earth have, in one way or another, had to share a great 
deal of the trouble and privation that the war has caused, 
and they must also share to a considerable extent in the 
process of reconstruction, 





Room for Improvement in Building 
Hardware 


Every reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of course 
has an intimate personal acquaintance with the door that 
does not work right. It may originally have been fitted 
by a careful carpenter, but for some reason or other it 
eventually reaches a condition where it sticks, either at the 
top or the bottom, or the bolt of the lock is no longer in 
proper juxtaposition with the strike plate in the door 
frame, which is how too high or too low, so that the lock 
does 10t catch, or is too far in so that the door can not be 
sufficiently closed for the bolt to spring home, or not 
sufficiently far in, so that when closed the door rattles. 

These are some of the things for which the door itself 
is usually blamed, but things that could be overcome to a 
considerable extent if some enterprising concern would 
introduce a line of adjustable door hardware, There are 
ball bearing hinges in which a neat little cylindricél cise 
inserted beneath the tongue of the hinge carries the balls 
that make the hinge operate smoothly. No one, how 
ever, has introduced a similar hinge, supplied with thin 
washers on the belt above and below the tongue so that 
the door could be adjusted either upward or downward at 
will after having been hung, merely by proper transference 
of these washers. Other and more convenient but of 
slightly more expensive design could be developed. 

On the ordinary lock a turn of the knob in either 
direetion will withdraw the spring bolt and permit the 
door to open. It is easy, however, to imagine a lock that 
would require the turning of the knob in the same diree 
tion in which a key is turned, and in that direction only. 
The lock will latch itself on the closing of the door in 
the ordinary way, but a turn on the knob in the opposite 
direetion would bring a lever action into play which 
would exert a wedging motion upon the bolt to force the 
door firmly closed and thus prevent any rattle or passage 
of air between the door and the casing upon that side, 
This action of the lock would, of course, be similar to the 
wedging action of a refrigerator latch, or of the window 
catches that are supposed to pull the two check rails 
close together when the latch is operated, altho very often 
such latches do not work as they are intended. 

With the ordinary knob lock in use at the present 
time, however, considerable of the trouble could be 
obviated by proper design of the striker plate; the slot 
for the spring bolt is usually made a rather close fit up 
and down so that it requires only a little misalignment of 
the door to make the bolt too low or too high properly to 
strike this lock. There appears to be no good reason 
why the lock should not have at least 44-inch tolerance 
both at the top and bottom, in order to obviate this 
difficulty. If, in addition, the side of this lock were made 
adjustable in or out by the addition of a simple screw 
adjusted throat it would be a great convenience in so ad- 
justing the door as to make it sufficiently tight when 
closed to prevent rattling. To take off a striker plate 
and reset it with the ordinary household tools available 
is more trouble than the average householder cares to 
take, and the old screw holes must be entirely plugged up 
in order to drive new holes in the slightly altered location, 


The present standard patterns of door hardware have 
been in use for many years without any material im- 
provement. The adjustable feature could be readily added 
without any great expense in the manufacturing cost, 
and would undoubtedly meet with instant favor in the 
building trade. We are, of course, here discussing’ hard- 
ware of moderate cost, such as is most widely used, and not 
the more elaborate and expensive ‘kinds, 





IN CONNECTION with the use of wood for airplane pro- 
pellers, it is interesting to note that a new form of blade 
has been invented in England that has concave transverse 
grooves cut across both faces, the grooves on the fore 
face, however, Ieading out before they reach the leading 
edge, and on the after face leading out in a similar way 
before they reach the trailing edge of the blade. The 
inventor claims that these grooves have the effects of in- 
creasing the rearward thrust of the air back of the pro- 
peller and of increasing the suction of the forward face; 
but their chief purpose is to reduce ‘the slippages of air 
toward the ends of thé blades, due to centrifugal force. 
Dynamie tests of this new blade will be awaited with 
interest. 
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Coal Restriction a Confession of National 
Inefficiency 


Our national Government has just announced a fuel 
economy measure which, for the next ten weeks, will sac- 
rifice approximately 15 percent of the industrial produc- 
tive capacity of the nation, for the purpose of saving per- 
haps 7 to 8 percent in fuel consumption; yet, as this 
editorial is dictated, the chimney of a business block in 
immediate view across the alley is belching forth a cloud 
of smoke that represents a fuel loss of at least 15 percent 
in the operation of the fires in its furnaces. Instead of its 
being an exceptional case, it is merely ordinary practice, 
as expert heating authorities are well aware. Part of this 
waste is due to improper furnace construction, which 
would take time and money to replace, and while some im- 
provements could be. easily and quickly effected the 
remedy can not be considered an immediate one to its full 
extent. That is no reason, however, why the subject 
should be entirely neglected. Part of the waste is due to 
improper firing, and credit must be given to the national 
and some State fuel administrators for having issued ad- 
visory information in this field. Nothing of a compulsory 
character has, however, been attempted, altho the compul- 
sory measures now announced are much more costly and 
no more effective as a measure of fuel economy. (The 
railroads are unable to haul sufficient coal for the nation 
largely because of insufficient locomotive capacity. The 
equipment of a locomotive, however, with proper arches 
in its fire box not only increases very materially the 
practicability of the locomotive and power unit but is a 
very important and material measure of coal economy. 
Only a small portion of the locomotives of the country 
are at the present time so equipped. 

Our national waste of fuel, however, is by no means en- 
tirely in the fire boxes; steam is wasted after being pro- 
duced, by its consumption in power plants of poor me 
chanical design or poor standards of maintenance. Also, 
boilers and steam lines are by no means always properly 
insulated. 

Even after the steam has been turned into power, an- 
other large portion of it is wasted in friction losses of 
shafting, journals and belting, a part of which can not 
be prevented without resort to other methods of power 
transition, such, for example, as direct electric drives. 
Greater care in the proper alignment of shafts, proper 
lubrication and, in particular, the proper application and 
maintenance of belting would, however, overcome a large 
proportion of these losses. 

In the use of fuel for heating purposes also the wastes 
other than those of fuel combustion are enormous. Some 
of these wastes are due to heat losses thru walls having no 
pretense of insulation, and particularly thru brick walls 
in which plaster is applied direct with no air space be- 
tween. There are many existing buildings to which 
insulation could be quickly and easily applied, which 
would prevent part of this loss, altho this, of course, 
could not be accomplished at a moment’s notice. 

In another direction, however, there is a very heavy 
waste that could easily be avoided—the waste that occurs 
during the idle hours of the building. In Illinois the chair- 
man of the State Council of Defense is also president of 
the large public utility company that supplies Chicago 
and its surface and elevated roads with electricity for both 
light and power. That company has been studying the 
question of coal economy in heating the large office build- 
ing occupied by its own offices and partly by hundreds of 
other tenants. The record shows that in November, 1916, 
it required 660 tons of coal to heat the building. For the 
corresponding month of 1917, with no improvement in 
mechanical equipment and only by giving a little attention 
along the lines that presently will be described, a saving 
in coal was affected of 222 tons, or a little over one-third. 
This was accomplished by not starting the boiler fires 
until 6 o’clock in the morning and by banking them at 4 
p. m., which afforded sufficient heat until 7 p.m. The 
Chicago Telephone Co. finds a very material. saving of 
fuel in the simple expedient of closing all radiators thru- 
out the building as soon as the occupants leave, and let- 
ting them remain closed until 6 a. m., also drawing the 
shades of all windows during the night to reduce heat 
losses thru the glass. 

Turning to another phase of the fuel problem that is 
quite directly related to our own field, what is being 
done in a national way to utilize our national resources of 
wood as fuel in order to conserve coal? Here is a fuel 
supply that is not only large but very widely distributed. 
There are many communities all over the United States 
that could not only keep themselves comfortably warm but 
could keep all the industrial wheels turning if deprived en- 
tirely of coal supplies merely by calling upon supplies of 
wood within easy hauling distance by wagon or. motor 
truck or calling for a very short railroad haul, as com- 
pared with the distance from coal mines. These commu- 
nities are not restricted to such States as Wisconsin and 
Michigan. It is true that some moral suasion has been 
brought to bear to use wood wherever possible, and yet 
sueh communities have largely continued to use coal be- 
cause of either economy or convenience. To use wood even 
utider compulsion, however, would have been a less priva- 
tion than that existing industries elsewhere close down 
for one day a week. The informal announcement is made 
that wood as fuel will not be restricted; but its compul- 
sory substitution for coal wherever practicable is one of 
the obvious remedies that have been neglected. 


To cite another example in this field, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a recent letter from i lumber- 
man in Maryland, whose shipping point is about 40 miles 
from our national capital. He has several thousand cords 
of wood on hand at the present time that could be trans- 
ported to Washington on a freight rate of about 64 cents 
a cord. On a recent trip to that city to learn what the 
possibilities were of contributing to the national fuel 
supply in this direction he found fuel dealers asking $18 
to $22 a cord for fuel wood, but the best offer he could 
secure from the dealers was $6 for absolutely dry wood. 
For wood green or only partly seasoned they would make 
no offer at all. There has been no price control of wood 
as a fuel, 

In this connection, also, consider the industrial waste 
involved in the idleness of thousands of plant employees 
for one day out of five. It is recommended that their 
wages be paid them, but no consideration appears to 
have been given to the problem of utilizing any part of 
this enormous manpower waste. In our industrial centers 
it might be very profitably employed in clearing railroad 
tracks, terminals and sidings for operation, or in open- 
ing the streets and alleys for traffic and hauling off the 
accumulated snow with the assistance of the thousands 
of teams that will also be rendered idle by the order. 

The publishers of various New York daily papers have 
sent a telegram of protest to President Wilson in which 
they ask: ‘‘Why not order five working days of sixteen 
hours on coal delivery and mine production, bringing cer- 
tain relief, instead of destruction???’ The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is not informed as to what extent that ex- 
pedient has thus far heen utilized; it is under the impres- 
sion that freight train movements, at least, have not been 
entirely confined to daylight hours. Certainly, however, 
under the present emergency, all the agencies of coal pro- 
duction and distribution should be working upon double 
shifts and it should be just as practical to accomplish 
this as it is for the sawmills of the country to turn to 
night operation when the ordinary commercial demands 
for lumber require. i 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has endeavored, in this re- 
view of the situation, to confine itself to such facts as 
would be taken cognizance of by competent industrial 
engineering ability in considering the problem. The 
daily press mentions the names of a number of high Gov- 
ernment officials who were consulted by the fuel adminis- 
trator before issuing this order, but it does not appear 
that eithes himself or any of the others have ever had 
any training whatever along the lines of industrial engi- 
neering. The problem, however, calls for high and broad 
qualifications in that direction, and is one that can be 
solved in no other way. It comes as something of a shock 
to be informed that England has been sending coal to 
New York to bunker our ships because of its shortage 
on our eastern seaboard, and then to see our great newly 
improved Erie canal lying idle for lack of proper barge 
capacity to utilize it when the only move thus far made 
to build the barges that could be quickly built is that one 
Government official has asked another for information on 
the subject. 

We in America have not .readily waked up on these 
subjects, and we are having a rather rude awakening. 
When we do, we will learn to apply in a national way 
engineering knowledge and skill to the solution of what 
are primarily and essentially engineering problems. 


Name Him “Kaiser” and Then Follow 
That Impulse 


Bill Nye used to say that he was never poor enough 
to own a log. Unfortunately, there are many well-to-do 
people, and others not so well-to-do, who do not let that 
lack restrain them. 

A dog is a useful institution, when a man needs a dog. 
But unfortunately there are a great many more dogs 
than are needed, or ever will be. 

But we do need sheep; and if it has to be a choice 
between a dog and a sheep, there is no question which 
will profit the public the more in the long run. 

The lumber industry is vitally interested in this matter, 
both because it needs the sheep and because it has the 
dogs. The cut-over lands of the South will never be 
grazed over to any great extent or profit by dogs. But 
a great sheep raising industry may he promoted if we 
will get rid of the sheep killer. 

If you own such an animal yourself, name him Kaiser 
and proceed as judgment directs. You may not own a 
sheep, but if you have a sheep-killing dog give the man 
who owns a sheep a chance. 








THE increased cost of reconsigning carloads is not all 
that the shippers of shingles have to face. One of the 
transcontinental railroad lines and one of the large orig- 
inating lines in shingle shipments have both embargoed 
the humble but useful shingle unless it starts on a bill 
of lading that is intended to earry it to its final destina- 
tion. This would appear to be a conspiracy against 
Minnesota Transfer, and it certainly will be a source 
of embarrassment to the small shingle mills which, being 
without storage facilities, have put their product in 
transit at such times as they did-not have orders actually 
in hand for it. It begins to look as tho the eastern buyer 
of shingles would have to place his order in the future 


‘ufficiently far enough in advance to permit the carload: 


to reach him, from its Pacific coast point of origin. 


Germany’s Possible Plans Necessitate 
Radical Trade Measures 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 
conducting among the members of its affiliated organiza- 
tions a referendum that is intended to have a somewhat 
important bearing upon the war. It takes into considera- 
tion the possibilities should events bring about a conclu- 
sion of the war without having overthrown the present 
autocratic and militaristic form of government in Ger- 
many. In that event it might be expected that the war 
lords of Germany would utilize the period of rest and 
recuperation in gathering together fresh armaments and 
supplies wherewith to return to the attack at some future 
time. It is also recognized that for some period prior 
to the war Germany’s activities in the military line, the 
size of its army and of its armamentary equipment deter- 
mined to a considerable extent the expenditures for mili- 
tary and naval purposes of other nations, and that this 
may also be the case after the conclusion of the war 
unless peace is concluded only upon the basis that Presi- 
dent Wilson has already so clearly announeed of first 
making the world safe for democracy. 


The question that is being put up to the business men 
of America at this time is as to whether our nation is 
going to become again an extensive market for German 
goods after the war if the German profits upon such 
trade are to go to feed any such ambitions or designs 
upon the peace of the world in the future. 

This is not a movement of revenge or hatred, but 
merely a canny national precaution. In the past we 
have uttered some warnings to Germany that have been 
lightly regarded. If we can now say to Germany, who 
well knows that its chance of trade with England, France 
and Italy after the war will be very slim for many years 
to come, that its chances in the United States will he 
equally slim unless in the meantime it has established a 
democratic form of government and otherwise has shown 
satisfactory symptoms of good behavior, the effect will 
be very salutary. 

It is well that the message be formulated and delivered 
at this time, as the literature sent out by the Chamber of 
Commerce well says that such a message from the busi- 
ness men of the United States themselves will have more 
force than any governmental proclamation because more 
direct and effective. 

The German nation will become more quickly recon- 
ciled to the sort of peace that the American soldiers are 
fighting for when once it realizes that any other sort of 
peace would leave its wares and its salesmen ostracized 
and unwelcome in this country, hitherto one of its great- 
est markets. 





Freight Cars Built by the Government 
Should Be of Standard Design 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has called for 
a census of freight cars and other equipment. While no 
official announcement of the purpose of this census is at 
hand, none is really needed, for undoubtedly the informa- 
tion so obtained will be used in helping the Government 
to better the transportation situation. Probably the need 
right now is greater for increased engine capacity than 
for increased freight car capacity, but new equipment of 
both types is needed and undoubtedly will be supplied 
by the Government. 


In purchasing this equipment haste will have to be 
made, especially with respect to locomotives. In purchas- 
ing freight cars some type or types of design will neces: 
sarily have to be adopted. It would be extremely difficult 
to prepare one design that would be suitable for all types 
of freight. Nor would it be practical, possibly, to provide 
only one sized ear. At present the railroads have dozens 
of different designs, all used for the same purpose. For 
example, there are closed freight cars in which it is 
impossible to stow away more than 18,000 feet of dressed 
lumber, while in others more than 50,000 feet can be 
loaded. Thus the term ‘‘a carload of lumber’’ is a very 
variable quantity. If closed freight cars of two or three 
cubical capacities were to be designed and built by the 
Government it would be easy to determine how much 
lumber should be loaded in each type in order to utilize 
it to eapacity, and purchasers and buyers would have 
a definite basis for talking about a carload of lumber. 
If freight ears were properly standardized as to capacity 
and size of cubical contents, a scheme of lumber classifi- 
cation sueh as proposed by Examiner Esch would no 
longer seem desirable even in the eyes of some members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


On the other hard, the purchasing of material, and 
particularly lumber, for car construction would be greatly 
simplified. Provided the design of construction could 
be standardized, it would be a simple thing to standardize 
grades and the working of lumber to size so that car 
material would no longer be ordered in hundreds of 
dimensions. Then, too, once the standardized car design 
was perfected, the construction period would be greatly 
lessened. Standard freight car construction would greatly 
help those supplying the raw materials, those making the 
ears, those making shipment, and probably the railroads 
themselves, 


It would be an excellent thing for the Government to 
standardize freight ear construction. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


AN APPEAL FOR LUMBERMEN-SOLDIERS 

Will you not make a general request thru your paper to 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN after they have read 
their papers to send them to the boys in the forestry regi- 
ment? Old copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be new 
to us and of great interest. If sent to the Y. M. C. A., Twen- 
tieth Engineers (Forest), Camp American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., they will be read with interest. by the lumber 
boys in the camp, who will appreciate this opportunity to 
keep in touch with what is going on in the lumber trade. 


[The above request comes from a member of Company 
E, Fourth Battalion, Twentieth Engineers (Forest), 
Camp American University, Washington, D. C. In ac- 
cordance with the notice that is printed on the upper 
right hand corner of the front page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN many readers of the paper are putting a 
one cent stamp on that notice and dropping the paper 
in the post office to be forwarded to the soldiers. How- 
ever, it is not certain that any effort is made to see that 
the papers go to the foresters or lumbermen in the service 
who will be especially interested in keeping up with the 
lumber trade and subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN who can spare their papers for that purpose will be 
doing a service to the lumber boys in the forestry regi- 
ment by complying with the request as made above.— 
EprTor. | 


DOGWOOD OFFERED 


I know where I can get a large quantity of dogwood. 
Please tell me the commercial use of dogwood. What size 
wood is used? Is it measured by cord or scale? What is 
the commercial value of dogwood? Where could T find a 
market for it in car lots? Should it be cut at any special 
time of the year? In what lengths should it be cut? And 
is it graded clear—knots etc.?—INQUIRY No. 67. 


[In most cases, dogwood is such a searee wood that 
instead of being considered as a lumber wood it is 
gathered up a few pieces at a time by farmers and sold 
to storekeepers, by whom it is in turn shipped to the 
people who use it. It has a number of miscellaneous 
uses, but its chief use is in the manufacture of wooden 
shuttles that are used by the textile factories of the East. 
It is especially adapted for this purpose as it is a very 
hard wood that takes a smooth, glass-like polish which 
the yarn used in weaving will slip over as freely as over 
polished metal. 

Its second most important use is in the manufacture 
of heads for golf sticks. This is also an important field 
of consumption for the wood. It is also used to some 
extent for brush backs, turned handles, wedges and for 
other miscellaneous uses. 

The wood should be carefully and slowly seasoned, to 
avoid checking as far as possible. In its eventual use, 
dogwood is usually required in absolutely elear pieces. 
That does not, of course, mean that the original logs or 
bolts must necessarily be entirely clear stock. It is 
usually sold in the round or in bolts, but a market can 
easily be found for it in the form of short dimension, 
which, of course, should be of proper size for the intended 
use. The publication of this offer of dogwood will prob- 
ably lead to a number of replies from interested readers, 
as has always been our past experience in publishing any 
offers of this somewhat scarce wood.—EpITor. ] 


ANOTHER OFFER OF DOGWOOD 


Can you give us the names of parties to whom we can sell 
dogwood? Anything you can do for us will be very much 
appreciated.—Inquiry No. 91. 


[This inquiry comes from a well known southern lum- 
ber manufacturer who has formerly been concerned en- 
tirely in yellow pine, but has recently established a new 
and very well equipped mill for the manufacture of 
hardwoods, in Mississippi. The address of the inquirer 
will be supplied upon request.—EbITor. | 


CREOSOTED SHINGLES MORE FIRE RESISTING 

Some time ago you asked for experience with the compara- 
tive fire resisting quantities of creosoted and untreated wood. 
My experience covers a period of six years and is limited to 
wood shingles made of mill waste and the inferior woods. 1 
have creosoted during the above period of testing and per- 
fecting method and machinery some seven or eight million 
Shingles, principally sap pine and gum. 

I have kept ‘a record of these shingles and have closely 
noted many points that go to make up a good shingle, and 
from the great mass of data covering the whole range of 
roofing I do not hesitate to say that the properly creosoted 
Shingle not only has the longest life but is the most fire re 
sistent or fire retardant wood shingle that can be used. The 
fire resisting quality or virtue of any wood shingle treatment 
is in the prevention of lint or surface fiber from forming on 
the exposed surface of the shingle due to moisture pene 
trating the wood and expanding or swelling it and ofttimes 
freezing. This lint feeds the firebrand that would otherwise 
80 out. It is well nigh impossible to start a fire on a creo- 
soted surface with firebrands used in making tests that are 
employed in the fire testing laboratories. The chemists tell 
us that this creosote injected in the wood for some reason not 
yet known undergoes a change in connection with the lignin 
and other elements of the wood and that makes both creosote 
and wood more difficult to burn. 

But no shingle is properly treated or creosoted till every 
cell is filled with the creosote to refusal and there is no sur 
Plus fluid on the shingle. To do this not less than seven 
gallons of creosote must be injected in one thousand shingles 
—Jjust stopping short of bleeding. In short, the creosote 
must be put in and not on the shingle. I regret to say that 
I have not found fire retardant paints satisfactory. First. 
because they do not penetrate the wood and, second, the 
Vehicle or fl 
is short lived (unless. a major part of it is linseed oil), and 
thus breaking up under climatic changes and forces it fails 
to protect the wood from moisture. Ina very short time the 
Protective value of these paints is impaired and the user 
feels disappointed and the manufacturer loses a customer. 
a, my judgment, the creosoted shingle is the answer to the 
“* paversnge company seeking a fire retardant roofing and 
tee ho, Pg seeking a long lived, low priced, lovely look- 
eetac e : or his home. Since the creosoted shingle can be 
ie hot ut of mill waste, stumps, big limbs and the creosoting 

expensive with the proper machinery, there is a legiti- 


uid carrying the pigments or minerals or cements ° 


mate profit to all concerned when the creosoting shingle is 
sold to the consumer at 60'percent of the composition roofing, 
and according to many Government bulletins will last twice 
as long. 

The roofing public will use the lowest priced and longest 
lived roofing despite all penalties imposed by fire insurance 
companies. If it were proper, I could cite a number of in- 
stances where creosoted shingles have been put to the severest 
fire tests by nearby buildings burning completely down, great 
firebrands falling upon creosoted roofs without igniting the 
roofs ete. 

The conclusion, the moral, the imperative is to keep lint 
from forming on the surface of wood by keeping moisture 
from entering the wood and you will keep fire from burning 
the wood, 

Too many sins have been charged to the wood shingles and 
your noble defense has uncovered some of the unworthy 
motives and utterly selfish ends of the anti-wood shingle 
propagandists. 

Since all progress is due to compromise, would it not be a 
fine thing for the wood manufacturers and the fire insurance 
companies to compromise on the creosoted shingle and make 
it a standard? 

The untreated lint covered shingle is a hazard and the 
wood manufacturer can afford to prevent this.—INnquiry No. 
Ss, 

| The foregoing comes from a man who has had a great 
deal of experience in the creosoting of shingles and who 
is the owner of a number of patents for the weather- 
proofing and fireproofing of shingles. His letter is inter- 
esting, and it is to be hoped that it will bring about 
further discussion of this rather important subject.— 
EprTor.] 


SUNDRY FOREST PRODUCTS OFFERED 
Who buys clear white or yellow spruce for airplane uses? 
Who would buy fine, tall, clear elm grown in woodlands, or 
tough “hub” elm grown in the open? We have also maple, 
and some fine clear 65-year-old basswood grown in clump 
woodlands.—INqutiry No. 60. 


[The above inquiry comes from a large Vermont farm 
and the address will be supplied to interested readers.— 
EDITOR. | 


WANTS ADDRESSES OF HEMLOCK MANUFAC- 
TURERS 

In your issue of Dec. 22, 1917, on page 45, under the head- 
ing of “Questionnaire Regarding War Tax,’’ you mention 
shippers that weigh the cars and show the weight and freight 
on the invoice. Would you kindly send me the address of 
these parties, as IT would like to get in touch with them rela- 
tive to shipping hemlock to this market ?—INQuIRy No, 56. 


|The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. The 
hemlock manufacturer referred to in this article as weigh- 
ing cars and stamping the invoice with the weight and 
freight is the J. 8. Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, Wis. 
If any other manufacturers of hemlock follow this prac- 
tice the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be pleased to be 
so informed and will give them the name of the above 
inquirer.— EDITOR. | 


BARGES FOR THE ERIE CANAL 

We have considerable pleasure in acknowledging your let- 
ters of Jan. 7 and 8 with enclosure of carbon copy of article 
which you inform us you used in your last issue. 

The carrying out of this plan by either the Government or 
private capital will positively prevent any future railroad 
congestion or coal shortage in and around the port of New 
York or the New England States. However, it looks as if it 
will take the united and untiring efforts of everyone inter- 
ested in the transportation problem to place this matter in 
its proper proportion before the men who have the authority 
and power necessary to carry it thru, and we take this occa- 
sion of assuring you that the columns of your powerful paper 
can do no more patriotic mission than to advocate the early 
start toward building boats to man the new barge canals, for 
owing to railroad congestion, which causes the so-called coal 
shortage, most of our large industries are throttled down to 
5O percent basis and some of them have already shut down 
entirely. This can be eliminated and guaranteed against by 
the Government either spending for itself or loaning to some 
private corporation five million dollars on mortgage for the 
speedy construction of additional barges, which we would 
undertake to build and place in operation in less than 100 
days.— Inquiry No, 119. 

[This is the second communication from the president 
of a large barge corporation in New York City who, in 
a previous letter, offered his personal services in any 
way that would expedite the building of a barge equip- 
ment for the Erie Canal, which would do more than any 
other one available agency to lessen the railroad freight 
congestion in the Hast. There has been considerable talk 
of using our waterways to relieve pressure upon railroad 
transportation, and yet here is an immense artificial 
waterway, constructed at a very heavy cost, that is usable 
to only a fractional percentage of its actual capacity 
because of the lack of vessels. Furthermore, these vessels 
are of a special type that is easily constructed without 
ordinary shipyard equipment, and that could be built 
without any interference whatever with our program of 
ship construction for lake and ocean transportation.— 
EDITOR. | 


CHESTNUT BEAMS WANTED 


Could you inform us where we might be able to secure the 
following chestnut timbers for beams: 

14 pes, 8x10”, 22 ft. 4 pes. 4x10”, 22 ft. 

10 pes, 8x10”, 12 ft 4 pes. 4x10”, 12 ft. 

3 pes, 8x10”, 2 pes. 4x10", %& it. 6 in. 

7 pes. 8x10”, 2 pes, 4x10”, 7 ft. 

If you should not be informed as to who would carry this 
stock, could you probably secure the information thru your 
Query and Comment column? We are in the market for this 
Jumber and assure you that an early reply will be appreci 
ated.—Inquiry No. 93. 


7 ft. 6 in. 
8 ft. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Milwaukee sash and 
door concern, It has already been referred to a Pitts- 
burgh lumber firm that specializes in chestnut, but is also 
published for the information of other readers who may 
he able to supply this somewhat unusual requirement in 
that wood.—EpIrTor. | 


- their jurisdiction. 


MEANING OF ‘‘BOARD MEASURE’’ 


Please give us the legal and technical definition of “Board 
Measure.” We have always sold our veneers counting a piece 
12 inches long by 12 inches wide one board foot regardless of 
the thickness of the stock. We believe that this is the gen- 
eral custom with veneer and thin lumber people the country 
over, 

We would like to have this matter settled, tho, for our 
own information and would thank you to adyise us defi- 
nitely as to this matter.—Inquiry No. 98. 

[The above inquiry comes from a veneer concern upon 
the south Atlantie coast. 

The unit of board measure is the board foot, one foot 
square and one inch in thickness, and this, like other units 
of measurement, is a standard and invariable unit. It 
happens, however, that lumber less than one inch in thick- 
ness, and also veneers, are usually sold by the superficial 
foot, which means a surface one foot square without re- 
gard to its thickness. To apply the term ‘‘ board meas- 
ure’’ to this standard of measurement for thin stock is, 
however, entirely incorrect. Some of the lumber grading 
rules recognize this distinction by providing specifically 
that thin lumber shall be measured by the ‘‘ superficial 
foot,’’ or square foot, while others state that board meas- 
ure as applied to such lumber shall be construed to mean 
the same as superficial measure. 

In such a provision, however, such lumber associations 
are legislating upon a matter that is entirely outside of 
The distinction between the board 
foot and the superficial foot is thoroly established, both in 
the customs of the trade and in court decisions, and the 
two should never be confused.—Ep1ror. | 


SHIP BUILDING DEVELOPS NEW WOODWORK- 
ING MACHINES 


The special requirements of the wooden ship building pro- 
gram are bringing to the front some new woodworking ma- 
chines. I believe the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already men- 
tioned the special form of band saws which are employed 
in giving the diagonal and curved shaping to the heavy 
frame timbers. There has been a development of pneumatic 
driven machines on the Pacific coast, however, which may 
be of interest to you. 

This line of machinery which is now in use at most of 
the shipyards for constructing wooden vessels on the Pa- 
cific coast has proved to be of great assistance to the ship 
builders. 

The air planer, which is nothing but a planer head mounted 
between two turbines, driven by compressed air, does any 
kind of work which any stationary planer can do. It can 
do it cheaper. In several instances it will be found to be 
more economical to move this planer to the timber than 
the timber to the planer—the machine in question weigh- 
ing only thirty pounds and may be hooked on at any place 
on the compressed air system. 

It has been found that an inexperienced workman can 
plane off 100 square feet one-fourth inch deep in one hour, 
which shows that this machine is economical for a sawmill 
as well, or allows the shipyards to buy rough timber from 
such mills which have no large air planers, and in the 
larger size timbers this air planer can surface cheaper than 
the price of wood for surfacing at the mill, When this 
condition is generally known a large output from sawmills, 
which are now barred on account of lack of planer equip- 
ment, will be available for ship building. 

There is also a smaller tool of the same general de- 
scription, weighing only eight pounds, which can do as 
much surfacing as any six men can do by hand. This is 
used mostly to plane knees, planking, decking and lining, 
us well as railings, stern and stern posts ete. 

For cutting channels for steel reinforcement a chan- 
neling tool has been equipped by driving a specially con- 
structed rotating edge-cutting tool with this same alr tur- 
bine, building the shoe adjustable to cuts up to one inch 
deep. This tool will cut a channel four inches wide and 
one inch deep diagonally across a stanchion in five min- 
utes, the most of which time is spent in setting up. 

As the prices on these machines are only $200 for the 
smaller and $300 for the larger planer, and $275 for the 
channeling machine, the assistance these machines offers 
to ship builders and sawmills is equal to all other pneu- 
matic tools such as riveting guns and drilling machines, 
the use of which is standard wherever construction or min- 
ing is shown. 

The main reason for the success of these machines is 
the terrific speed produced by the air turbines, 8,000 to 
15,000 R. P. M. developing ten to twenty horsepower at the 
small weights mentioned.——INqurry No, 55. 

[This contribution is of special interest and, by a 
strange coincidence, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in dia- 
cussing the problem of tree felling, has just remarked in 
this department that in its opinion a small pneumatic 
driven machine could be developed which, in the hands 
of a single workman, would fell a tree more rapidly 
than it could be done by a crack pair of cross-cut men, 

The tendency of the past in woodworking has been all 
away from hand tools and toward the heavy stationary 
power driven machines thru which the stock is driven at 
rapid speed. It need not be surprising if developments 
of the future shall be, to a considerable extent, away 
from our conventional planing mill equipment and toward 
small, quite portable and yet power driven machines that 
can be taken to the work and used upon the job to re- 
place, to a considerable extent, that part of carpenter 
work that has thus far been untouched by the use of 
modern planing mill equipment. In the finishing of wood 
floors, in the routing of stair horses and similar cuts, and 
in small gasoline or electric driven contractors’ combina- 
tion outfits, we see the beginning of the evolution of 4 
type of machinery that undoubtedly will in the future 
he considerably expanded, and particularly with the use 
of such forms of power as compressed air and electricity, 
which adapt themselves readily to the power requirements 
of small portable tools. As another illustration, the re- 
moval of the bark from ties has always been considered 
a hand operation, and yet today one workman, with 9 
pneumatic spudding tool, can do more of this work than a 
number of men following the older method.—Eprror. | 


een ; 

A New York insurance company has begun to write 
insurance upon ‘‘The body, machinery and equipment?’ 
of airplanes, either while in flight or upon the earth. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The state of general business is irregular, tho the 
after holiday dullness is disappearing in the essentially 
agricultural sections of the country. In the manufac- 
turing districts a great number of plants are being re- 
modeled so that munitions may be manufactured and 
this condition, added to the restrictive influences of 
blizzards and the shortage of coal, naturally tends to 
keep business unsettled, especially when it comes to 
taking orders for future or immediate delivery. The 
line between essential and nonessential business is 
extremely difficult to define, yet the slow slackening 
in the demand for one commodity and the gradual in- 
crease in that for another will in time do this work 
thoroly and efficiently. Considerable fluctuation in the 
values of railroad and industrial stocks is evident, but 
this is to be expected as a result of the rapid rise ex- 
perienced by a number of them following the taking 
over by the Government of the railroads. Efforts are 
being made wherever possible to adapt factories, ad- 
versely affected by the war, to the manufacture of 
munitions. For example, many woodworking establish- 
ments are being, or are about to be, converted into 
munition factories of one kind or another. Bank 
clearings for the week ended Jan. 12 amounted to 
$5,891,116,446, as compared with $5,950,849,986 for 
the corresponding week of 1917, a loss of 1 percent. 
Money is advanced for necessary business but caution 
is displayed and interest rates, on the whole, remain 
firm. There is plenty for all to do and, broadly speak- 
ing, business is in an excellent condition. 


* * aa 


Buying of southern pine shows a considerable in- 
crease, tho it is by no means so heavy as might well 
be expected at this season. There are a number of 


factors that enter into this situa- 
SOUTHERN tion, chief among them being the 
YELLOW severe winter weather, the inability 
PINE to get cars in which to make ship- 

ment, the smallness of unsold stocks 
in manufacturers’ hands, and lack of fuel at many 
plants using lumber in the production of other commodi- 
ties. The car situation, on the whole, is rather spotty; 
some sections—at the mills west of the Mississippi, for 
example—report a better supply of cars, while others are 
getting less than thirty days ago. As long as blizzard 
conditions prevail in such a large territory it will be 
impossible greatly to improve the ear situation, and 
even were cars forthcoming in sufficient numbers to 
satisfy the trade it would be impossible to dispatch 
them to the numerous embargoed points. The fact is 
that the manufacturers and consumers will simply have 
to wait until better weather conditions prevail before 
any permanent relief from the car shortage is to be 
expected. Inquiry from both retail and factory sources 
is heavy. Railroads are in the market for practically 
all kinds of car material, but are not getting so much 
stock as they need. The mills are not able to sell it, 
and supply the Government demand. Production has 
been increased some, but the labor shortage and 
sévere weather in many sections of the South have both 
helped to prevent any great increase and certainly 
will prevent any accumulation of stock even should 
the order to shut down all factories consuming lumber 
for five days and all Mondays until March 25 reduce 
factory buying. Shipments so far have exceeded 1918 
production by a considerable amount. For the week 
ended Jan. 11 a group of 110 mills report that orders 
booked amounted to 57,520,237 feet, that production 
totaled 47,563,627 feet and that shipments reached 54,- 
851,892 feet. Normal production of this group is esti- 
mated at 65,600,000 feet. Prices are firm, the only 
tendency being upward at present, Southern pine mills 
have been given orders for the Italian and British 
Governments and further orders of this character are 
in prospect. 

* * * 

Admittedly the bulk of hardwoods are now consumed 
either by factories engaged in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions or by the Government directly. While there is 

some buying by the retail trade, this 
HARDWOODS) end of the business is not up to 
normal, nor is the demand from 
sash and door manufacturers, furniture makers and 
some other lines. In the East, it is true, inventories 
have brought home to many retailers the fact that their 
stocks of hardwoods are almost alarmingly small, and 
an increase in buying has resulted. Perhaps it would 
be better to say that attempts to buy have resulted, for 
broken stocks and inability to get cars make many 
wholesalers and manufacturers very chary about ac- 
cepting orders. In the South the blizzards have inter- 
fered sadly with manufacturing operations. The Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries are closed to trans- 
portation and promise to remain so for some time. 
There are more logs than usual cut, but cars in which 
to load them are not forthcoming and now that water 
delivery is definitely cut off it is evident that produe- 
tion would be materially reduced even if it were not 
for the labor shortage and the inability of the mills 
to operate at anywhere near capacity because of the 
weather. In the North conditions are not a great deal 
better. The blizzards have pretty well tied things up, 
and while the heavy snow fall may, in the long run, 
prove advantageous the immediate effect is to curtail 
both log and lumber production. The forced shutting 
down of factories will reduce the demand for hard- 
woods, yet it is evident that production will be cur- 
tailed even more than the buying. Buyers may have 
to curtail orders by one-sixth; producers will be lucky 
if they do not have to curtail production by 50 percent. 
Prices, therefore, remain firm and it is nothing unusual 
to find advances on the grades in most demand. 

* * * 


Little business in North Carolina pine was trans- 
acted during the week; influence of storms, the rather 


short condition of stocks, and the lack of railroad 

facilities all assisted in causing this 
NORTH condition. The principal business— 
CAROLINA outside of Government orders—was 
PINE secured from the box makers. Man- 

ufacturers, however, are not uneasy 
over the prospect, for there is no difficulty in selling 
all of the stock that it is possible to ship and prospects 
for a greatly increased demand—a demand that must 
be satisfied—are in sight. It is estimated, for example, 
that 30,000 additional workmen will have to be housed 
at Charleston, W. Va., and one lumberman has esti- 
mated that 120,000,000 feet of lumber will be needed 
for this purpose. Perhaps this estimate is unduly 
optimistic regarding the quantity of lumber to be con- 
sumed, but it is very certain that goodly quantities of 
North Carolina pine will be used for such purposes as 
this. Consequently an increase in stocks in first hands 
would be desirable from the seller’s point of view. 
That the outlook is satisfactory to manufacturers is 
evident from the tendency to firm up the prices on 
some items, even in the face of the present slack de- 
mand. Telegraphic advices from Washington, D. C., 
indicate that substantial Government orders have just 
been placed with the North Carolina Pine Emergency 
Bureau. These are of such a character that practically 
all grades of lumber will be called for. The Navy, 
which is doing its own buying, also has placed an order 
for 1,500,000 feet of North ag pine. 

* * * 


Altho not a great deal is being said about Govern- 
ment purchases of cypress the total footage absorbed 
by this source is quite large when the manufacturing 

capacity of the malls is considered. 
CYPRESS The Navy, for example, has just 
placed an order for 1,500,000 feet of 
cypress and the wooden ship program is calling for a 
lot of cypress lumber. In the North it is only to be ex- 
pected that the demand from retailers is small, as 
building operations are severely restricted and until 
farm building can be undertaken are sure to remain 
small, The retailer frequently practices procrastina- 
tion and so does not do any ordering until the demand 
from customers is actually in sight. In the South and 
Southwest buying by retail concerns is on a heavier 
basis and might be heavier still if it were not for the 
difficulty experienced in locating mills to take orders. 
In the North the buying by factories is fairly good, 
but will probably be restricted by the order forcing 
factories to cease operations for one day a week—pro- 
vided this order is not rescinded. In the East cypress 
is wanted badly, but the transportation situation is 
such that mills will not have an opportunity to supply 
the demand for some time. Prices are very firm. 

* * * 


The demand for spruce in the East is in excess of the 
supply—or at least is in excess of mills’ ability to make 
shipments. The Government, either directly or in- 

directly, continues to consume large 
SPRUCE quantities of spruce and_ private 
transactions in this wood are held 
down considerably by this fact. Considerable amounts 
of spruce are going into the construction of wooden 
vessels on the north Atlantic coast and the number of 
warehouses and industrial plants that are being erected 
is anything but small. It is true that building opera- 
tions as they are generally understood are small, but 
a number of good sized housing projects are under way 
and more are in sight. In New York city suburbs a 
determined ‘‘Buy a Home’’ campaign is to be put on, 
and probably in excess of $50,000 will be expended 
for newspaper advertising alone. All of this spells a 
widened market for spruce and a continuation of the 
present firm market. On the Pacific coast the produc- 
tion of airplane spruce is steadily mounting, with an 
attendant increase in the production of other grades. 
The Government is attending to the ordering of cars 
for all mills manufacturing spruce and has recognized 
the necessity of moving the side-cut. Consequently 
manufacturers find it possible to secure cars for ship- 
ment of some of this lumber, tho the majority of it is 
being used directly or indirectly by the Government. 
The packing industry is taking large quantities of 
spruce for boxing export goods. Prices are firm. 

* * * 





There is more concern over what the conditions will 
be this spring in the white pine market than over any- 
thing else now. The query is heard on all sides, 

‘‘Where is white pine to be ob- 
WHITE tained?’’ In the East stocks never 
PINE were so broken and small as they 

are now, nor has the winter cut 
ever been of such small proportions. There are so many 
uses for which white pine is considered solely suited 
that the short supply of this wood is regarded with 
more -concern than would be the case with respect to 
many other woods. Strenuous efforts are being made 
to increase the log production, and to a certain extent 
these efforts are being attended with success. Many 
farmers and small contractors are cutting isolated tracts 
or even trees and the work of these will certainly swell 
the total. Logging conditions, while of course cur- 
tailed during the blizzards, on the whole have been 
good and even with poor quality labor and a short 
supply the log output will be fairly large, tho probably 
not so large as that of 1917. Then, too, more and more 
buyers are turning their attention to Idaho, Oregon 
and California, and white pine from those States is 
being used more and more in the East. But these mills, 
too, are deterred from expanding production by labor 
shortage and log shortage and at the same time are 
experiencing a greatly increased demand from many 
sources. On the whole, therefore, the demand for white 
pine will be greater than the supply and the present 
firm prices will no doubt be maintained, or if changed 
that change will be upward. 


In the middle West the demand for hemlock is quiet. 
This is natural, for it would be impossible to make 
shipments promptly in most cases, even tho the manu- 

facturers were able to obtain all of 
HEMLOCK the cars they need—which is dis- 
tinctly not the case. The blizzards 
of recent and unpleasant memory materially restricted 
the production of hemlock and it is probable that when 
accurate records are available it will be found that 
shipments practically equaled production. In the East 
the demand for hemlock is brisker. Weather condi- 
tions, it is true, have prevented the starting of individ- 
ual building operations, but a number of housing 
projects are under way, repairs are about to be made 
to houses, and factories are casting about for lumber 
with which to make additions in the early spring. The 
Government is consuming considerable quantities of 
hemlock, also, in various repair and new building 
projects. As long as the yellow pine market remains 
firm the hemlock manufacturers are not inclined to 
make any concessions and, broadly speaking, prices are 
quite firm. 

* x % 

The supply of cars in the redwood manufacturing 
district seems to be improving. Buying for the eastern 
market is beginning and the demand for silo, tank and 

cigar box stock and for other simi- 
REDWOOD lar purposes is very good. For mixed 
cars, however, the eastern demand is 
not so brisk as is usual at this season, tho order files for 
this type of business are far from slim. The tendency 
of the market is well illustrated by the recent increase 
in the list applying to shipments within the State of 
California, rail and eargo quotations both being in- 
creased. No advances in either the eastern rail or 
export list were made. Manufacturers are making efforts 
to increase production as much as possible and with the 
betterment in the car situation express the belief that 
1918 is going to be a banner year. 


*% * * 


The most significant recent development affecting red 
cedar shingles was the announcement that two of the 
transcontinental lines have done away with the recon- 

signment privilege. Probably other 
SHINGLES, lines will take similar action. Such 
LATH action as this will materially restrict 

placing ears of shingles in transit 
and ought to have a decidedly stabilizing effect upon 
the market. The railroads have been partly able to 
repair the damage that resulted from floods and so 
are now furnishing the shingle manufacturers with a 
limited number of ears. While the demand for shingles, 
taking the country as a whole, has not increased the 
market is a bit firmer and sales are made with slightly 
more snap. Oypress shingles continue small in supply 
and are easily sold. Sales of lath are restricted, but 
on the whole the prices paid are satisfactory, as stocks 
in first hand are unusually small. 


* * * 


In California most of the sawmills are shut down for 
the winter, tho a few of the larger plants are running. 
In southern Oregon the same condition prevails. Manu- 

~ facturers, however, are not lacking 
WESTERN in orders and are shipping as 
PINES promptly as the weather and the sup- 
ply of ears will allow. As most of 
the mills are not operating there are plenty of men 
on hand to attend to loading and planing of lumber at 
the sawmills, but there is a scarcity of men in the 
woods. In the Inland Empire production is down to a 
winter basis. Shipments, tho, are being made in pretty 
good volume despite the troubles with floods and the 
lack of cars. Orders are coming in better and more 
business could easily be booked if the mills were in a 
position to handle it. For the week ended Jan. 5 a 
group of twenty-one mills report that orders were 
booked for 11,975,000 feet, shipments of 11,728,324 feet 
were made, while production was only 5,027,914 feet. 
Prices are quite firm, and as stocks are decidedly small 
there is little or no chance for any revision downward. 
Much of the buying at present is by factory concerns, 
but an increase in the buying by retail concerns is also 
noted. Purchasing of molding by sash and door and 
interior trim manufacturers is quite brisk. 


* * * 


The demand for Douglas fir was probably never bet- 
ter than it is today. No difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting all the orders desired, but there is a great deal of 
difficulty in getting shipments made. 
Practically all orders now booked are 
taken on the basis that delivery 18 
to be made at the convenience of the 
manufacturer. Government buying is very heavy, the 
latest call from that source being for 20,000,000 feet. of 
timbers and lumber that the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion wants as a starter toward building 600 or more 
barges for operation on inland waterways. The trans- 
portation situation has improved on the Coast, but that 
is not saying a great deal so far as securing sufficient 
cars in which to make shipments is concerned. The 
grip of the Government is so tight on the fir producers 
that civilian business that is not related to the war 1s 
difficult to place and even more difficult to get shipped. 
For the week ended Jan. 5 a group of 126 mills actually 
cut 49,067,570 feet, or 46.33 percent. below estimated 
normal production of 91,500,000 feet. Shipments wer 
on practically the same basis, for they were 879,00 
feet, or .02 percent, above actual production. The 
volume of orders placed showed a slight increase 0V er 
shipments, as orders booked call for 8,841,521 feet —— 
than was shipped during the week, or 15 percent. Bs 
orders were above rail shipments 8,841,521 feet, or -?- 
percent. Prices are very firmly maintained. 


DOUGLAS 
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GRAPHICAL PRESENTATION OF 1917 LUMBER MARKET 





Trend of Cut, Shipments and Orders of Southern Pine, Western Pines and Douglas Fir— Year’s Relation of Actual to Normal 
Production — Influences of Government Buying and Car Supply 


Many things are easy to understand from an illustra- 
tion or a drawing, but are almost impossible to explain 
in words. For that reason the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
during the first part of 1917, began to keep a graphical rec- 
ord of shipments, production and orders in southern pine, 
western pines (Inland Empire) and Douglas fir territories. 
These graphs were plotted from the most accurate ree- 
ords obtainable and are shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The horizontal dotted line in each case repre- 
sents normal production; the lines designated by ‘‘O’’ 
represent the orders; the lines designated by ‘‘P’’ repre- 
sent production and the lines indicated by ‘‘S’’ show 
shipments. Thus it is easy to grasp the relation of each 
of these with the others, as well as to normal production 
for the entire year. 

Orders for southern yellow pine started briskly after 
Jan. 1, 1917, and were practically in excess of normal pro- 
duction up to the declaration of war: Following the dec- 
laration of war, orders fell off for some weeks and did not 
take a permanent upward trend until the middle of June, 
when Government orders began to pile in. Government 
buying then kept the order line above normal production 
for some weeks. The inability of manufacturers to take 
domestic orders because of the needs of the Government, 
and the fact that building operations were slack and the 
demand small for even such stuff as the mills could sell, 
led to a decided falling off in the volume of orders in 
August. In September, however, buying improved and 
twice during the year exceeded normal production. Both 
of these periods of heavy buying resulted from Govern- 
ment requirements. An inspection of the production line 
reveals that while the cut increased for a time following 
the first of the year, it was never able to reach normal 
production level. In fact, actual production exceeded 90 
percent of normal only twice during the year and for the 
entire year probably was about 86 or 87 percent of normal. 
A significant feature of this is that production was held 
at practically the same level despite fluctuations in orders 
and shipments, something that is entirely unusual in 
southern pine operations, and indicates that conditions 
were such that no more lumber could have been produced. 
Manufacturers in normal times attempt to increase pro- 
duction so long as orders are coming in briskly, and very 
frequently forget to decrease it when the orders cease, 
but the absolute lack of such action during 1917 is strik- 
ing. It is easy to see that, taking the year as a whole, 
orders exceeded production. 

Southern pine shipments started out well, but be- 
eause of the car shortage soon fell to below production 
and zigzagged back and forth over the production line 
until after the declaration of war was made. For a time, 
business was uncertain then, and the demand for cars 
was less. The railroads took advantage of the situation 
and moved as much freight as possible; the result being 
that more cars were released. The increased ease with 
which more cars were obtained is reflected by the constant 
upward trend of shipments from the middle of April until 
the peak was reached the first of August. During part 
of this time, of course, shipments would not have 
been so heavy had not much of the lumber been moved 
for Government account. In the early fall, however, the 
car situation tightened up materially and was without 
improvement during the entire fourth quarter of the year. 
It is noticeable that, with the one exception of August, 
shipments have not increased in sympathy with the in- 
crease in the number of orders placed. This, of course, 





is not a natural condition and is attributable to the car 
shortage. Taking the year as a whole, shipments ex- 
ceeded production, altho probably hardly equal to orders. 

In the Inland Empire there have been some decided 
fluctuations in orders, production and shipments. In 
studying this graph, however, it must be remembered that 
manufacturing and selling practices in the Inland Empire 
are somewhat different from those in other sections. The 
majority of the mills do not cut during the winter, so 
that production is generally speeded up at top pitch all 
during the sawing season, irrespective of the volume of 
orders placed or shipments made. Another thing to be 
remembered is that stocks of lumber carried by these 
mills are exceptionally heavy, ranging from 30,000,000 
feet up. Stocks were badly broken and unusually small 
at the beginning of 1917. Business was good and, until 
the declaration of war, the trend of buying was upward. 
Immediately following the declaration of war, the volume 
of orders booked began to fall off and, with the excep- 
tion of a few upward spurts, the tendency was downward 
for several months. During the last quarter of the year, 
however, the tendency has been upward. On the whole, 
more lumber has been produced than ordered. On the 
other hand, to judge from the illustration, shipments 
exceeded production. This seeming discrepancy is ex- 
plained by the large volume of orders carried over from 
1916 by the Inland Empire mills and filled during the 
year. With the opening of the spring sawing season, the 
production was pressed with the greatest vigor, which 
indicates that the manufacturers were not disheartened 
in the slightest by the slacking up of orders. Produc- 
tion was curtailed in the late summer by labor troubles 
and never fully recovered from the effect of these troubles 
during the year. However, it was held up pretty well 
until the end of the year. 

Shipments held up pretty well during the entire year, 
altho the car shortage and labor troubles prevented heavy 
shipments during the latter part of the summer. During 
the fourth quarter, however, shipments did not equal 
production and this enabled manufacturers partly to fill 
up broken stocks and, in a measure, prepare for handling 
next season’s business. Stocks on hand, tho, are unusu- 
ally small, and not so well assorted as usual in the Inland 
Empire. 

As in the other two sections, production and orders 
began to increase immediately following the beginning of 
1917 in the Douglas fir region, but unlike other districts, 
the declaration of war had little effect, so far as the graph 
shows. Orders, it is true, did not keep on increasing 
but held at approximately a constant level until the mid- 
dle of May and then were forced downward. Production 
kept right on increasing, however, until about the middle 
of June, when labor troubles began to make their appear- 
anee. These troubles became violent about the first of 
July and production was forced down to a low level and 
kept there for almost two months. Beginning with Sep- 
tember, the labor situation began to show improvement 
and production from then on increased stea lily until just 
before the Christmas holidays. It is wortiy of mention 
that production never equalled normal production during 
the year and, taking the year as a whole, was far less 
than is usual on the Pacific coast. Orders during the see- 
ond quarter of the year were held down partly by the war 
influence and partly by lack of cars in which to make 
shipments, The severity of the car shortage in the early 
part of the year is well shown by the shipment line, It 
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was not until the middle of March that conditions began 
to improve. After Government buying began, cars were 
furnished and this accounts for the good record during 
a part of the year, but when the labor troubles began they 
were so severe that shipments of practically all stock ex- 
cept Government lumber were stopped for a time and the 
shipment line fell down sharply. Car shortage, lack of 
stock and labor troubles have kept the shipments at a 
low level for practically the entire second half of 1917. 
Production exceeded shipments for the year by a rather 
small amount. Orders had to be held at a low level dur- 
ing the second half of the year because of the necessity 
for manufacturers to supply the Government with timbers 
and lumber. Only a limited amount of lumber was in 
sight because of the labor troubles and so the Govern- 
ment took a large part of that. ‘The sudden and rapid 
increase in the placing of orders the first of November 
was partly added impetus given to Government buying 
and partly an increase in buyiny by retail yards. By 
that time, production had been in excess of shipments for 
a sufficient time to enable the mills to pay more attention 
to the retail trade. At present, stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands are small and not well assorted. Government buy- 
ing is proceeding with unabated vigor. 





A PROFITABLE MARKET FOR BASSWOOD 


Hopkinton, Iowa, Jan, 14.—During the late winter 
and the early spring thousands of cords of basswood 
are hauled into Hopkinton, temporarily ricked along the 
railroad track, and later shipped to Dubuque, Davenport 
and other lumber centers to be manufactured into excel- 
sior, the packing material that is used so extensively for 
packing porcelain and glassware. Shortly before the 
wood is to be shipped laborers appear upon the scene 
armed with axes and drawing knives and scrape from 
every stick of the tall ricks every vestige of bark and 
decay. The white, bone-like piles of wood excite con- 
siderable comment, many folks wondering why so much . 
work has been spent upon ordinary cordwood. : 

A cord of excelsior wood is similar to other cordwood 
except that the sticks are 4% feet long. On arrival 
at the factory the sticks are cut into two equal parts, 
each stood on end, and then shaved into curly, tissue-like 
material thru the action of rapidly revolving knives. The 
peculiar texture of basswood renders it more suitable for 
excelsior than almost any other timber. 

The price that manufacturers are willing to pay de- 
pends, of course, upon distance of transportation. Here 
in Hopkinton the price averages from $5 to $6 per cord, 
the purchaser paying all transportation charges. At this 
price the owners assert that they make much more money 
out of their basswood trees than in any other possible 
method of marketing. It is not at all unusual for three 
or four large basswood trees to produce seven or eight 
cords, and their presence to be scarcely missed from the 
forest. 

Basswood for excelsior purposes may be cut‘any time 
during the year, even during the time when the sap is 
flowing, for if properly cured the wood is in no way 
injured. For other purposes basswood is not particularly 
desirable, and it is fortunate that this unique use makes 
it marketable. Farmers having considerable quantities 
of this timber in their wood lots will do well to investigate 
the probable market. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Otto Kahn’s suggestion that a Board of Economic and 
Financial Strategy is needed in this country to study 
and coérdinate the various energies now being directed 
by the Government, not only for the period of the war but 
to enable this country to meet post-bellum conditions, 
is worthy of serious thought. The various war boards at 
work are doing much to bring about codperation in their 
particular lines of industry, but there is needed a codrdi- 
nation of these efforts with a view of bringing about a 
greater harmony of action between the various boards and 
lines of industry. 

Mr. Kahn, as a banker, ranks as one of the ablest in 
the country. He is far sighted and a logical thinker. His 
vast experience in the investment banking field as well as 
in international banking makes his utterances of more 
than ordinary moment. His close touch with the de- 
velopments previous to and growing out of the war places 
him in a position to see clearly the needs of this country, 
not only to meet war conditions but to insure the instru- 
ments at hand which will be needed after peace is restored, 
to enable this country to retain her prestige in inter- 
national commerce. It is not easy to peer into the future 
and see what is likely to confront us when this terrible 
conflict comes to an end. There is no doubt in the mind 
of the average Ameridan as to the outcome of the war, 
but the economic problem that will result from the war 
is one that must be reckoned with and is one that is not 
easily outlined at this time. 

The position of this country when it entered the war 
was exceedingly favorable; the days of neutrality 
strengthened our financial position enormously. On Aug. 
1, 1914, the stock of gold in this country was $1,890,000,- 
000, whereas at the present time it exceeds $3,000,000,000. 
On that date there was a trade balance against the 
United States of between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000. 
The trade balance last year was between $4,000,000,000 
and $5,000,000,000, and this is payable in gold. During 
the last three and a half years this country has purchased 
from European, countries more than $2,000,000,000 of 
American securities, interest on which will hereafter be 
paid to American investors instead of European. Since 
our entrance into the war we have lent to our European 
allies close to $4,000,000,000. This gives this country a 
commanding position in the financial markets of the 
world, for thru these obligations owing to this country 
it is possible practically to command the free gold of the 
world. 

But there is always an element of danger in too great 
a concentration of power, and the only way to avert the 
misuse of that power is by careful study and the formu 
Jation of methods that are economically sound. No better 
time to prepare for the conditions that are to follow this 
war can be found than during the developments that are 
leading to those conditions. Mr, Kahn’s suggestion, 
therefore, of a Board of Economic and Financial Strategy 
for the purpose of coérdinating war activities and study- 
ing developments bearing on the present needs and the 
post-bellum requirements of the country merits careful 
consideration. 

England, France, Italy, and even Germany, have taken 
such steps, while Japan has put into the international 
field numerous commissions covering all lines of activity 


with a view of not only determining the present condi- 
tions but their bearing on the future. The United States 
entered this war practically unprepared; the fact that 
the patriotic impulse of the nation responded to the call 
of the President in such a hearty way as to enable us to 
offset to a considerable extent the unprepared condition 
for war should not be taken as a criterion with reference 
to our plans to meet post-bellum conditions. The element 
of patriotism in the period following the war will not be 
the potent factor that it is in the present situation; yet 
failure to prepare for those conditions may lose to the 
United States many of the fruits of victory that will 
come out of the war. 

One of the most serious phases of the situation is the 
element of inflation. It has been pointed out that owing 
to our tremendous stock of gold the actual danger of cur- 
rency inflation is very small. European belligerents have 
inflated enormously, but they are practically operating 
on the gold reserves that they held at the outbreak of the 
war, the surplus accumulation since that time having been 
transferred to this country as a basis for credit under- 
lying the purchase of war materials previous to our en- 
trance into the war. With the tremendous indebtedness 
of European countries to this country it would seem that 
there is little basis for apprehension, either of the loss 
of gold or of dangerous currency inflation. 

There is a form of inflation, however, that will bear 
close watching. At the present time it has taken the shape 
of eredit expansion. This inflation of credit does not 
bear so much on the stock of money as it does on the com- 
mercial side; making, credit easy to obtain encourages 
over-trading and over-borrowing, and there is always 
danger of over-trading and of putting money borrowed for 
a short time into fixed forms such as plant extensions. At 
the moment we seem to be encouraging by the use of 
every known device the inflation of credit. This is not 
surprising when the character of the undertaking of con- 
ducting the war and of financing our allies is appreciated. 

The war has proved to be a heavy drain on the re- 
sources of the belligerent countries, but the position of 
the United States differs materially from that of the 
others in that a greater part of the expenditures, not only 
of this country but of those of the allied countries, cov- 
ered by loans floated in the United States, is being ex- 
pended here. IF. W. Hirst, formerly editor of the London 
Yeonomist, estimates that the war expenditures up to 
March 1 for the principal belligerents will total $145,000- 
000,000. Of this Great Britain and the Colonies have 
expended $30,000,000,000; Germany, $30,000,000,000 ; 
Russia, $27,500,000,000; France, $25,000,000,000; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, $12,500,000,000; the United States, $12,- 
500,000,000; and Italy, $7,500,000,000. The total na 
tional debt of these countries at the beginning of the war, 
Aug. 1, 1914, was only $30,956,459,000; hence the expan- 
sion of credit that has taken place in the three and a half 
years of war is not far from six-fold. 

With practically all of the proceeds not only of our 
Liberty Bond issues and War Savings certificates, but 
of taxation, not yet available, being expended in this coun- 
try and with the battle-field on foreign soil, it is obvi- 
ous that our position differs materially from that of 
France, Belgium, Italy and the other belligerents on the 


continent. England is sustaining some property loss at 
home, resultant from war, but the loss in this country, 
even tho German conspiracies crop out now and then, is 
relatively small. 

In view of this situation it is evident that our war 
financing and war activities so far have resulted in simply 
a shifting of wealth. Our gold stock has not changed 
materially since our entrance into the war as a belliger- 
ent. True, there has been some increase in circulation 
and a tremendous increase in credit. 

Also, there has been a heavy drain on the resources 
of the country, men of wealth feeling this strain severely, 
but this is the result of the gigantic task of attempting 
to raise an amount of war credit in excess of our normal 
current savings. With an expenditure of $18,000,000,000 
in a single year when the pre-war year showed an esti- 
mated value of manufactures of only $24,000,000,000, it 
is to be expected that there will be some dislocation of 
investments. It is the custom of men of affairs to keep 
their incomes as they accumulate fairly closely invested so 
that they will continue working and increasing the ac- 
cumulation. The retroactive feature of the rather drastic 
revenue act, together with a tremendous advance upon the 
savings of the country for subscriptions to Liberty Bonds, 
at a time when we were readjusting to war conditions, 
necessarily brought about a period of uncertainty. Eng- 
land experienced such a period and doubtless every other 
belligerent had similar experiences; possibly not so far 
reaching as in this country, because we are the only free 
market of the world for securities and credit. 

At the same time, none of this credit is being de- 
stroyed and ultimately, unless the war is brought to our 
shores, it must find its way back into the banks thru 
ordinary business channels, so that if the war continues 
there is every reason to expect that the business will be 
exceedingly active and profits satisfactory and better 
than in normal times, altho probably less than in the pre- 
war period, when we, as a neutral, were profiting from 
KHurope’s misfortunes. 

What is needed in this country is a better understand- 
ing of economic terms. Economy, as popularly interpreted, 
conveys the idea of not spending and of hoarding that 
part of the income not expended. This, of course, does 
not apply to men of affairs but rather to the wage ecarn- 
ers. In this shifting of wealth and credit that has taken 
place the accumulations of men of affairs as well as the 
individuals are being transferred thru the Government to 
business channels, and as labor is from 40 to 50 percent 
of the cost of output on most finished products labor is 
bound to reeeive the greater part of this distribution. 

It is necessary therefore that labor, unaccustomed to 
such enormous wages as are now being paid, should have 
a better understanding of the proper use of those accumu- 
lations. The proceeds of labor should be employed not 
only for individual comfort (and this should be done 
wisely, for these conditions will not be permanent) but 
the excess amount should be employed in such a way as 
to stimulate industry and assist the Government in the 
war. That means every bit of credit should be kept work- 
ing for a common purpose; namely, the winning of the 
war, and the individual in helping do this will contribute 
more than his bit in this national crisis. 








RETAILERS ENDORSE BUILDING AND LOAN SOCIETIES 


In view of the active agitation and widespread dis- 
cussion of the value of building and loan associations 
as related to the lumber industry, particularly from the 
retailer’s standpoint, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN felt 
that some frank expressions from the dealers them- 
selves, based upon their actual experience, would be 
of especial interest at this time. Letters accordingly 
were addressed to a number of Illinois retailers situ- 
ated at points where there are one or more active build- 
ing and loan associations, inviting comment as to 
whether their experience indicated that these organiza- 
tions had tended to encourage the saving of money 
for home building purposes, and whefher accounts ac- 
tually had been added to the dealer’s books as a direct 
result of the work of the associations. 

The replies were of a uniformly favorable charac- 
ter, as might have been expected, and some were en- 
thusiastic in their approval of the objects and methods 
of rightly managed building and loan associations. 

Speaking from seven years’ experience as a stock- 
holder and director in building and loan associations, 
C. B. Phelps, retail lumber dealer of Pana, IIL, says 
that it has been a valuable asset to his business, His 
competitor is also a stockholder and director, and Mr. 
Phelps says that about two-thirds of the loans the asso- 
ciation secures come thru the efforts of the lumbermen. 
They usually serve on the same committee to appraise 
the value of the loan. Mr. Phelps adds: 


We can not say just what proportion of our business comes 
thru the association, but it amounts to quite a sum. The 
best part is that we get our money just as soon as the build- 
ing is completed. I could cite you to numerous houses that 
have been built by satisfied customers who continue to deal 
with us after the first transaction is closed. Many of the 
coal miners of this locality take advantage of the association. 
One of them remarked to me that he did not think he would 
ever have been able to secure a home without the association, 
as he was never able to save money until he had in view the 
definite object of securing a home. My advice to retailers in 
towns where there is no association is to get busy and 
organize one, and be a “live wire” in it. 


The fact that a wage earner can invest in a home 
and pay for it by monthly instalments is a great in- 
eentive toward saving money and owning a home, in- 
stead of paying rent, is one of the conclusions growing 
out of the experience of J. H. Paxton, treasurer and 
manager of the Evanston Lumber Co., Evanston, IIl. 
Mr. Paxton is unable to understand how there can 
possibly exist in the mind of anyone intimately con- 
nected with the retail lumber business any doubt as 
to the value of building and loan associations. He 


points out that in localities where such institutions do 
exist, the workingman and prospective home builder 
is foreed to amass a considerable sum of money before 
he can approach his broker or banker to negotiate a 
loan. He, then, is very often forced to pay a high 
rate of interest, plus 2 percent commission, with no 
assurance of a renewal. Very few retail lumbermen 
have adopted the policy of selling material on the 
monthly payment plan, and’ the home owner has but 
one source for obtaining the necessary funds. When 
competitive building and loan associations are doing 
business in a community the terms are, as a rule, lib- 
eral and offer inducements to save money and build 
homes not easily overlooked by the wage earner once 
the matter is elearly explained to him. Mr. Paxton 
says that he has come in contact. with some territories 
where as high as 50 percent ofthe lumber business 
comes thru building and loan associations. Of course 
this does not mean that much of this business would 
not materialize in any event, but, on the other hand, 
the association does actually create a very consider- 
able percentage of it. He concludes his letter by say- 
ing: 

With a more perfect harmony between such local loan in- 
stitutions and the retail lumber dealer, there hardly would be 
a limit to the benefits of such a working arrangement. The 
systematic boosting of these associations by the dealer could 
not fail to bring beneficial results. This conclusion, of course, 
is based on the assumption that the building and loan asso- 
ciations are rightly managed and are friendly to the dealer. 

A line yard concern operating ten retail yards in Tlli- 
nois, the O. H. Paddock Lumber Co., of Pana, expresses 
the opinion that building and loan associations have 
done more toward encouraging the building of homes 
than any other one thing in the territory in which the 
company operates. This opinion is based upon ample 
experience, as there is a thriving association in each 
of the towns where its yards are located. R. T. Pad- 
dock, president of the company, says that he has al- 
ways advocated building associations and has for many 
years served as a director in a large association. He 
adds: 

Most of our managers in the towns where we do business 
not only own stock in these associations, but, wherever pos- 
sible, they become directors. As a result of these beneficial 
organizations, a great many people have acquired homes who 
would never have done so under other conditions. 

That fully two-thirds of the resident and apartment 
houses built in the twin cities of Champaign and Ur- 
bana, Ill., were made possible and financed by building 
and loan association is estimated by R. 8. Bassett, 


manager of the Alexander Lumber Co., of Champaign. 
There has been an active building and loan association 
operating in the twin cities for a number of years, with 
great benefit to the lumber dealers. Some of the larg 
est buildings there, ineluding fraternity houses ete. 
in connection with the University of Illinois, were 
made possible thru loans negotiated thru the Danville 
association, which is a large one, making it possible to 
handle large loans, whereas most of the local loans for 
home building purposes do not exceed $5,000 each. It 
is interesting to recall that Mr. Bassett’s father, 
Charles F. Bassett, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was an officer 
in the first building and loan association of Hamilton 
County, Ohio. This was, in fact, one of the first asso- 
ciations organized in the United States. The conclu- 
sions expressed. by Mr. Bassett are, therefore, not only 
based upon his own experience of thirty years in the 
retail lumber business in connection with building and 


* loan associations, but also upon his knowledge of his 


father’s prior connection therewith. He concludes his 
letter by stating that if, for any reason, building and 
loan association were to discontinue their operations 
the building of homes would be set back tremendously. 

Fruits of the local loan and building association’s 
efforts at Aledo, Ill., are shown by the construction or 
remodeling each year of a dozen or more buildings, 
for which the association has furnished the money. 
This is one of the striking facts stated in a letter from 
W. A. Wharton, of the Edwards & Wharton Lumber 
Co., who says: 

We certainly feel that they do help to a great extent. Be- 
sides new buildings, old houses are in some cases remodeled 
and once in a while a business building erected with the 
assistance of funds secured thru the local association. Speak- 
ing from our own experience, we know that these organiza- 
tions are a boon. 

An Illinois retailer who does not wish to be quoted 
by name expresses the opinion that building and loan 
associations that are operated for the purpose of up- 
building a community are a wonderfully good thing for 
the community and a great aid to the retail lumberman. 
He states that it has been clearly demonstrated in his 
own experience that these associations do aid the retail 
lumber yard to increase its sales. ; 

Summing. up their conclusions with the declaration: 
‘(We can not say too much for a good building and 
loan association,’? Elliott, Hayden & Co., La Salle, IIl,, 
state that their experience shows that these organ1za- 
tions have encouraged the saving of money for home 
building, and increased the sales of lumber. 
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REGULATE SHIPMENTS OF AIRCRAFT AND SHIP LUMBER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 14.—There are a great many 
lumber companies in Oregon and Washington that will 
not be bothered by the new demurrage rules promulgated 
by Director General of Railroads McAdoo. On Jan, 3 
Col. Brice P. Disque issued traffie section circular No. 4 
in which, among other things, it is set forth that all cars 
must be loaded within twenty-four hours after the first 
lumber is put in them. The cars are not going to remain 
untouched on loading tracks, either; for if they are left 
idle for more than twenty-four hours agents are instructed 
to move them to other mills or other points where they 
are needed. ‘These instructions, rules and regulations 
regarding the ordering and loading of cars are drastic, 
to say the least, and affect every lumber company pro- 
ducing aircraft material and ship lumber on the major 
railroads of Oregon and Washington. It was understood 
that when Colonel Disque came to the Pacific coast to 
represent the signal corps he had ample powers to do 
anything necessary to speed up the production of Govern- 
ment lumber. That this was not an idle assumption is 
easy to gather from the circular. Not the least interesting 
feature of it is the method of classifying orders received 
by the mills and the priority which shall govern all ship- 
ments. It is clear that the mills are not to lack sufficient 
orders and an encouraging feature is that the necessity 
of moving the lumber that is left over when airplane 
and ship building stuff is produced is going to be facili- 
tated. Still another encouraging feature is that the 
Government is to assume the burden of obtaining empty 
cars, something that is by no means easy to do. These 
instructions, that are said to be the most drastic yet issued 
by the Government, follow: 


TRAFFIC SECTION CIRCULAR NO. 4 
(Cancels Nos. 2 and 3) 


War Department, Spruce Production Division, Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, U. S. Army 
Instructions, Rules and Regulations Regarding the Or- 
dering and Use of Cars as Specified Herein. Effective 
Jan. 5, 1918. 


(1) The instructions, rules and regulations contained 
herein are effective at lumber mills producing aircraft 
material and ship timbers located on the Southern Pa- 
cific, Spokane, Portland & Seattle Lines, Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railway & Navigating Co., Great Northern, North- 


ern Pacific and Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul in Oregon 
and Washington. 
(2) This circular is effective as noted and all previous 


=e regarding car orders are automatically can- 
celed. 


(3) Cars needed for aircraft material and ship timbers 
will be furnished mills only on order of the signal corps, 
U. S. A., according to the following outline; such mills 
will therefore proceed in the following manner, observing 
all requirements of the Government. 
(4) Recognizing the necessity of moving sidecut inci- 
dental to production of aircraft and ship timber, the 
signal corps reserves the right to order cars for such 
lumber and also to determine what classes of commercial 
production are to be given preference, to the best advan- 
tage of the Government. 
(5) Orders from mills must be prepared on Form T 4-A 
or reissues (supplied by the signal corps) and must specify 
among other requirements the kind of ijumber to be 
shipped. Orders from mills will be checked carefully, 
according to the following classes: 
1. Aircraft 
2. Ship timbers 
3. Other Government lumber 
4. Mining timbers (munitions) 

5. Railroad material (transportation) 
6. Armour (meat packing for armies) 
7. All other lumber. 

Production of the first three classes of lumber must be 
kept to the maximum. he movement of commercial 
lumber will be restricted as far as possible to the fourth, 
fifth and sixth classes. 

(6) Government orders for all cars will then be placed 
with the railroads, copies to the local railroad agent and 
the mills for which the cars are ordered. Upon receipt of 
the original order, the railroad will supply cars where 





We would not think of trying to 
run a lumber yard without your Great 
Lumber Journal; we think it the best 
published.—Fisher Lumber Co., Cen- 


terville, Iowa. 











needed. The railroad agent having a copy of the order 
will also be aware of the number of cars ordered and for 
what purposes ordered. 

One or two days before a car is ready to load mills will 
notify the local railroad agent, referring to the Govern- 
ment order, who will see that the orders are filled on the 
dates specified. 

(7) The following rules must be complied with: 

(a) Cars must not be ordered before actually needed; 
see Paragraph 

(b) When cars are placed on mill tracks, loading must 
be started before noon of the following day. 

(c) Cars will not be left idie more than a day on any 
mill track, and agents are instructed to have them moved 
when these rules are violated. 

(d) Loading must be completed within 24 hours after 
started (except aircraft). 

(8) Cars must not be used for purposes not specified in 
the car orders unless agreeable to the Government and 
railroad. 

(9) Records will be furnished by the railroad agents, 
thru their proper officials showing exact time of spotting, 
loading, movement of each car, as well as destination and 
consignee, 


By order of Col. Brice P. Disque, Yeon Building, Port- 
land, Ore. . 


GEO. POWELL, First Lieut. Signal Corps, U. 8S. A., 

Traffic Officer. 
SOPBABPAPPPI PLP 

STATISTICS SHOW MOVEMENT OF LUMBER 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 15.—The Minneapolis traffic 
statistics for 1917 compiled by the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association show the following comparisons on movement: 
of lumber and doors and millwork in ear lots: 

191? 1916 


LUMUGE: VOCRIVED CRIN ok ca dd oa'cescadcers 13,839 16,811 
EUHIOP GRIBNOG,. COPE. «6 occiccccccces cee es 6,721 6,385 
Sash and doors received, cars.............. 414 381 
Sash and doors shipped, cars.............. 865 930 


The increase in lumber shipments over 1916 is believed 
due to the light building demand in the city and the 
strong call from eastern markets for lumber. 





JupcE E. H. Gary is not to be classed among those 
who believe in restricting industrial building operations 
for the duration of the war. In a recent address in 
Chicago he urged that there be no stinting in building 
plants, improving or expanding existing plants. 





BUILDING PERMITS SHOW 29 PERCENT LOSS IN 1917 


The decline in ordinary civilian building operations 
since the United States entered the war is shown in the 
statistical statement presented herewith, compiled by the 
American Contractor, Chicago. ‘The total valuation of 
the building operations covered by the. permits issued in 
101 principal cities of the country during 1917 was 631,- 
746,722, compared with $889,884,679 for 1916, a decrease 
of 29 percent. The total number of permits issued in the 
101 cities reporting was 198,968, against 258,484 for 
1916, a decrease of 23 percent. Because of the large num- 
ber of workmen’s dwellings built during the year as re- 
sult of the huge influx of labor into the munition and 
ship building centers, the average cost of the structures 
was less than in 1916. Only twenty-nine cities show in- 
creases, and where these occur they are as a rule due to 
local causes of a special character. 

During Deeember—109 cities reporting—the permits 
totalled $29,196,350, compared with $68,043,869 for the 
corresponding month of 1916, a loss of 57 percent. 

Detailed figures for 1916 and 1917 and for December 
follow: 

Building Permits for 1917 and 1916 


——1917—___, ——_——1916- 
a 4 

City. Ss ce 33 re 
s3 oF $3 ae 688 
AB we ZB BS AA 
Allentown, Pa........ 263 $ 1,367,907 431 $ 2,178,585 37 
Altoona, Pa.......... 396 820,000 640 739,258 66 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 2,274 4,967,675 2,464 3,685,663 *35 
Atlantic City, N. J... 1,12 2'604,817 1,311 1,891,333 *37 
Aubirn, N. Y...... ~ Te: 234,115 11 352.615 34 
Baltimore, Md....... . 2,576 7,289,836 4,439 10,102,870 28 
Berkeley, Cal........ 94 1,243,850 1,218 1,747,228 29 


6 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 2,631 1,657,742 3,153 
Birmingham, Ala..... 4,306 1,878,736 5,435 
Boston, Mass., an 


1,927,948 14 
2,386,599 24 


Se 3,504 60,058,000 5,469 64,297,000 6 
Brockton, ‘Mas 469 805,009 586 1,252,440 36 
Buffalo, N 4,068 10,501,000 4,744 13,137,000 20 






137, 
970 2,647,280 1,848 3,869,655 32 


Cedar Rapids, Ta. 343 1,752,000 | 477°:~—Ss«1,730,000  *1 


Charlotte, N. C...... 256 724,413 249 837,039 18 
Chattanooga, Tenn.... 1,843 2,196,149 2,439 1,472,908 *49 
Chicago, Wil. ........ 4'938  64,244/150 10,277 112,825,150 43 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 12/175 10451,315 15,983 10,842,895 4 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 11,952 30,483,750 14,025 33,108,255 8 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 208 263,565 331 460,656 43 
Columbus, Ohio...... 2, 3,915,030 3,141 7,194,240 45 
Dallas, ‘Tex....,..... 3,373,259 1,522 (293,464 21 


2,868,141 1,516 

4,292,000 
39,676,690 16,489 
171 


603,170 667,508 
4,134,296 1,963 10,223,598 59 
1,555,115 613 1,694,276 

,199,1 394 795.496 *51 


466,777 1,172,350 

7,671,616 1,423 7,383,163 *4 
37,219 1,789,750 81 
42,610 170 133,570 *455 


1,914,171 558,924 *23 

1,656,670 612 430 *121 

10,128,450 3,617 11,563,444 12 
405 335 


1 
,030,005 1,013 1,06 
1'355°068 524 1,933,916 30 
1,758,060 2,305 3 





91258115 6,969 22,905,890 60 

61013 1,512 929 24 
pian 25e SARS gs 
+ oes 00 626 1,640,000 24 








lam 1917— \ -———1916-——-—, 
° c=) 
g > @ ¥ 
City. Ss a. Ss a, Sig 
so 33 Ss 58 
ZB mS pa as as 
New Haven, Conn.... 1,230 5,642,879 1,465 5,022,556 *12 
New York City: 
Borough of Man- 

BEUUEM ccecsens ce 8,756 42,738,169 4,448 134,078,044 69 
Borough of Bronx.. 3,037 10,126,360 3,687 18,425,060 46 
Borough of Brook- 

UTR 8 9.64 0.0 8:000 cee 6 11,095 83,590,071 13;885 42,163,505 20 

Piscsccvee see 17,888 86,454,600 22,020 194,666,609 55 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 570 1,800,114 514 2,026,336 ll 
Osean, Osl.....0606 2,938 4,442,520 3,683 5,368,290 17 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . 962 3,038,076 T5T 2,073,475 *47 
Sn, OO ce ereces 1,039 7,787,047 1,454 7,226,107 *7 
Pasadena, Cal........ 1,126 1,368,770 1,559 1,624,647 16 
|, | ee es 269 1,733,060 340 1,420,908 *22 
BRCOreON, Ns Tesios 1,019 1,599,838 1,164 2,347,745 32 
| ae 437 2,109,962 498 2,135,979 1 
Philadelphia, Pa, .... 8,977 34,016,480 15,613 49,896,570 82 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 3,587 11,828,308 4,175 18,544,810 16 
POPTINNG, MIO, o0cc 00 386 773,543 576 1,653,742. 53 
Portland, Ore. ....+. 3,377 3,643,410 4,467 6,301,360 42 
bigs EE 9 1 aa 445 1,032,478 221 391,570 *164 
Richmond, Va....... 1,184 688 1,696 4,927,396 16 


4,118, 
6,739,620 8,136 
2,731,655 1,149 


Rochester, N. Y 22 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 803 
San Antonio, Tex.... 2,019 


2,185,813 1,928 2,283,638 4 
San Diego, Cal....... 1,313 906,097 1,562 1,869,994 51 
San Francisco, Cal... 5,513 15,635,819 6,492 18,887,173 17 
San. Jove, Oal......+ 887 489,577 464 865,741 43 
Savannah, Ga. ...... 333 646,515 619 1,245,903 47 
Schenectady, N. Y.. 860 1,869,168 1,051 1,760,825 *6 


Scranton, Pa. 391 1,285,536 643 1,549,872 17 
3 z 4 








Sioux City, Ia 554 3,090,305 *4 
South Bend, Inc 1,332 1,208,166 *151 
Spokane, Wash 1,068 1,586,787 *%35 
Springfield, Til. 508 2,125,467 56 
Springfield, Ma 1,199 7,101,032 
St. Joseph, Mo ; 445 419,991 *984 
St. Louis, Mo... .. 7,010 15,444,108 19 
Bt. Paul, .Minn...... 1,749 11,128,632 35 
Stockton, Cal. .....0. 603 1,138,174 *19 
Superior, Wis. ...... 944 1,400,929 *54 
Syracuse,' N. Y...... 1,818 2,617,000 *62 
TOIRDE, “FIR, «o0lovee 1,006 1,296,148 38 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 465 816,270 © 29 
Toledo, Ohio ....ccce 3,369 9,692,268 25 
Trenton, N. J.ccccose 537 2,256,156 20 
Deh, Ne Mevecscccess 447 1,827,575 26 
Wichita, Kan........ 829 1,993,260 *89 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 699 1,213,605 42 
Wilmington, Del..... 866 2,788,027 *7 
Worcester, Mass. .... 1,705 6,164,871 22 
Youngstown, Ohio.... 1,641 4,542,395 1,355 8,400,079 *34 
Totals. .cccccceces 198,968 $631,746,722 258,484 $889,884,679 29 
* Gain. 


Building Permits for December 
r~December, 1917—, --December, 1916— 
60 $ ),799 140 $ 


1 
Albany, N. Y.. 159.625 69 







Allentown, Pa. 27,225 124,915 178 
Altoona, Pa. 20 10,173 17 13,928 27 
Atlanta, Ga, 120 216,950 141 177.746 *22 
Atlantie City, N. J.. 55 78,797 83 154.141 49 
Pe TORR ab eee 3 5,800 11 14.425 60 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 98 261,855 624 1,016,633 74 
Bayonne, N. J....... 5 » 19 2.521 93 
Berkeley, Cal. ...... 40 ‘ 61 95.000 58 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 121 38,905 196 98,134 60 
Birmingham, Ala..... 22 95,993 303 255,998 62 
Boston, Mass., and vi- 

GENET cocncccescces 145 1,667,000 857 5,240,000 68 
Bridgeport, Conn..... 30 105,430 157 480,335 78 
Brockton, Mass. ..... 12 10,043 36 69,220 83 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 231 684,000 2A1 1,207,000 43 
Canton, Ohio ........ 18 28,350 13 191,410 85 
Cedar Rapids, Ia..... 10 49,000 28 66,000 17 
Charlotte, N. C...... 8 11,200 10 ° 81,280 64 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .. 79 29,273 197 92,730 68 
pop t.  Ese | hy 134 3,238,300 556 5,852,500 45 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 616 188,835 947 998.345 81 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 373 1,370,280 687 3,080,986 55 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 11 3,020 15 33.025 91 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 55 145,780 111 242,340 40 
Dallas, Tex. ..ccoces 25 128,115 81 236,015 46 
Dy, ONO 6 osccces 25 32,625 141 341,278 90 
Denver, Colo, ........: 119 218,750 117 299.170 28 
Detroit, Mich......... 309 1,107,025 938 3,990,110 72 
Dubuque, Iowa ...... 2 4,050 5 87,600 89 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 35 110,225 13 201,795 | 45 
East Orange, N. J.... 21 194,275 28 82,495 *135 


-~ December, 1917—, —December, 1916— 








P = Ps 

City. cr ie Bs . 2 

Ch] ar 33 Ss fs 
42 me ZS we e g 

Kast St. Louis, Ill... 12 21,050 18 25,7385 18 
Blizabeth, N. J...... 13 152,800 36 187,793 19 
Sas WN etenaved sus 57 180,094 59 132,805 *36 
Evansville, Ind. ..... 18 66,290 44 69,295 4 
Fort Wayne, Ind.... 12 477,810 26 447,975 °7 
Fort Worth, Tex..... 26 136,845 26 218,605 38 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 89 2,987 16 254,961 
Haverhill, Mase...... as Slt aes 42 132,500 100 
Harrisburg, Pa,...... 8 8,030 18 34,175 77 
Hartford, Conn....... 38 266,450 90 806,017 18 
Hoboken, N. J....... 12 16,195 11 13,120 .*23 
Holyoke, Mass. .,.... 4 9,800 8 17,400 44 
Huntington, W. Va.. 15 50,000 2 806 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 130 85,943 234 527,664 84 
Jacksonville, Fla. .... 36 20,955 87 187,625 B4 
Kansas City, Kan,... 11 35,425 2 42,865 17 
Kansas City, Mo...... 68 58,050 183 175, hz 
Lawrence, Mass,..... 9 85,100 25 132,706 73 
Long Beach, Cal...... 83 137,906 65 54,710 *152 
Lincoln, Neb. ...... 11 33,750 25 111,488 69 
Ios Angeles, Cal,.... 525 900,243 520 1,479,973 39 
Louisville, Ky, ...... 28 2,130 90 65,200 35 
Manchester, N. H.... 20 21,647 44 42,200 49 
Memphis, Tenn,...... 49 65,625 134 136,010 . B1 
Milwaukee, Wis, .... 103 526,759 163 650,415 19 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 134 595,150 885 4,802,265 88 
Montgomery, Ala..... 109 28,650 68 8,895 *222 
NOWAEE, NN. Jecvecece 121 701,860 164 175,228 9 
New Bedford, Mass.. 19 281,149 97 828,564 14 
New Britain, Conn,... 17 70,800 34 114,900 
New Haven, Conn,... 41 42,820 90 241,168 82 
New York City: 

Borough of Man- 

OO ree 192 1,790,655 254 5,127,580 46 
Borough of Bronx.. 132 452,07: 200 664,037 82 
Borough of Brooklyn. 631 1,915,875 955 3,285,474 41 
Borough of Queens. 122 1,247,820 2093 917,855 *36 

(i SR ee ree 1,077 5,406,423 1,711 9,044,946 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 20 88,780 22 560 5 
OSTOMM We. cdoccans 22 87,916 58 107,662 64 
Oakland, Cal.. 0... 186 244,045 255 .039 37 
Oklahoma, Okla...... 43 170,665 36 190.475 14 
Omaha, Neb, ........ 49 578,830 89 7.4 
Pasadena, Cal, .,.... 66 52,597 91 82,182 36 
ye ite a 28 15,813 62 341,893 
Paseaic,-:N. J. .scoess 8 14,350 11 68,700 79 
oe Ree ee 17 72,115 87 151,775 52 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 270 740,020 1,079 460,865 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 142 513,238 1,199,916 57 
Portland, Me. ...... 11 74.610 36 17,0 
Portland, Ore. .,.... 216 91,285 210 252,215 
PUM ON. tee 005s 26 10,761 29 41,274 74 
Richmond, Va. ...... 58 86,436 70 390,909 78 
Rochester, N. Y...... 58 423,665 178 ’ 80 
Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 56 215,800 65 212,925 °%1 
San Antonio, Tex.... 204 234,945 123 4 *20 
San Diego, Cal....... 98 61,845 91 65.725 *11 
San Francisco, Cal.... 838 481.818 506 1,864,479 
San Jose, Cal........ 85 83,075 87 22, °49 
Savannah, Ga. ...... 14 25,250 85 45,260 
Schenectady, N. Y,... 27 178,680 - 48 95. 987 
Scranton, Pa......... 7 ,030 45 187,614 ‘7 
Sioux City, Iowa..... 10 77,700 25 0, *10 
South Bend, Ind...*. 33 70,880 34 , 12 
Spokane, Wash. .... 37 278,765 43 53,570 °420 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 15 ,800 83 92, 78 
Springfield, Mass.... 43 114,834 108 706.525 
St. Joseph, Mo...... 7 4,075 23 21, 81 
St. Louis, Mo........ 27 424,678 414 1,573,862 73 
St. Paul, Minn....... 56 175,489 96 1,592,875 . 89 
Stockton, Cal. ...... 38 88,418 87 81,480 
Superior, Wis. ...... 86 1,284,885 17 10,690°11782 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 53 822,900 81 210.695 °53 
Tampa, Fla. ........ 57 40,122 65 830 ..58 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 8 21,185 22 21,480 1 
Toledo, Ohio .......+ 83 126,113 184 441.194 71 
Topeka, Kans........ 1 125 14 24.380 
Trenton, N. J....--++ 16 9,562 26 60.446 8&4 
poo) i Aaa 4 ,100 19 80,750 69 
Washington, D. C.... 175 622,665 1,304,576 . 55 
Wichita, Kan. ...... 4 172,260 26 518,975 . 67 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.... 21 29,533 49 65,060 
Wilmington, Del, .... 36 81,648 49 prow) 
Worcester, Mass. .... 45 39,95 97 $3 
Youngstown, Ohio.... 65 139,685 15 4, 

pees Hae — 

Totes se ve v60e's 9,027 29,196,350 16,170 $68,048,809 57 
* Gain, 
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NEW YORKERS PLAN A BUY A HOME CAMPAIGN 


Firms Are Interested —Banks Are 


Ready With Support 


Sixty Business 


New York, Jan. 14.—For some time various organiza- 
tions interested in the promotion of home ownership have 
been considering the launching of a ‘‘ buy a home’’ cam- 
paign in the suburbs of the metropolitan district. At the 
end of last week nearly a score of the more prominent real 
estate developers in the outer sections of New York City 
met and pledged to contribute $600 each to support a buy 
a home campaign in which the public is to be informed of 
the numerous advantages of home ownership. The meet- 
ing was held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and was pre 
sided over by J. W. Doolittle. Mr. Doolittle was chosen 
permanent chairman of the committee in charge of the 
campaign with Meade ©. Dobson secretary, and Anning 8. 
Prall, Robert E. Farley, H. J. Hapgood and Edward D. 
Paullin as associates. Approximately sixty firms, including 
building and loan associations, title insurance brokers, 
builders and kindred interests, were present and gave evi- 
dence of moral as well as financial support of the plan, 
which includes an extensive publicity program. The 
Yonkers Real Estate Board will be convened this week 
especially for the purpose of devising means to join in the 
‘*buy a home’’ movement and other similar organizations 
will probably do so. 

Mr. Hapgood emphasized that the present is the time 
to start such a project and in support told of the results 
obtained by December advertising during the last three 
years by the firm with which he is connected. In 1915 
twenty inquiries were received in December, fifty in 1916, 
and 200 in 1917. This increase in inquiries and the fact 
that his company sold three houses and a plot of land 
after Jan. 1, 1918, Mr. Hapgood said, are a fair criterion 
that people have savings in hand for substantial invest- 
ment and a little coaxing will lead to their safe placement 
in real estate. Anning 8. Prall, who is a member of the 
new board of education from Staten Island and one of 
a committee to look into the financial side of the ‘‘ buy 
a home’’ movement, reported that an investigation had 
developed the fact that some savings banks have funds 
available for aiding home buyers and especially building 
and loan associations of the metropolitan district. These, 
Mr. Prall said, are well supplied with funds for which 
there are no applicants and they would welcome the 
movement and lend their aid. Horace Anderson, repre 
senting the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., and Mr. Coolidge, 
of the Lawyers’ Title Co., said that these concerns 
regarded loans on individual homes as the best and 
safest form of investment they could get for their money. 
The campaign is to be actively pressed and will unques 
tionably result in considerably increasing the volume of 
building ‘operations in suburban New York. 





BIG HOME BUILDING MOVE IN DETROIT 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 14.—The first announcement fore- 
telling what will be probably the greatest home building 
year Detroit has ever known came last week when Homer 
Warren & Co., big real estate dealers, divulged plans for 
the erection of 300 houses of a type suitable for work- 
ingmen, construction to begin as soon as the weather 
permits. These houses will be near the big war material 
plant just finished for the Dodge Bros., automobile manu- 
facturers, and are a direct result of one big war contract 
let.in the city. 

It is estimated that the project will mean an expendi- 
ture of about $1,000,000 for construction work, a greater 
part of which will go to lumber dealers. The houses 
will be 5-room structures, built on standardized plans, 
and will be constructed in groups of twenty-five at a 
time. 

Several other extensive home building plans are now 
being evolved by local building companies who see that 
the war contracts let in the city are bound to bring in 
several thousand mechanics and their families, for whom 
there are no adequate accommodations now. Large em- 
.ployers are said to be greatly pleased at this indication 
of big building activity for they have begun to fear that 
they would be unable to get workers on account of the 
home shortage, 





WORK ON CUT-UP PLANT PROGRESSES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 14.—O. P. M. Goss, engineer of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who is now 
engaged in Government work aiding Col. B. P. Disque 
in the getting out of the airplane spruce in Washington 
and Oregon, was in Seattle today and reports the new 
cutting-up plant for spruce airplane material at Van- 
couver, Wash., is about. 4 percent completed, and he said 
it will be finished and operating, according to present 
plans, Feb. 1. It is being constructed under the super- 
vision of H. 8. Mitchell; manager of the Crossett Western 
Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore. Mr. Mitchell is an experienced 
mill builder as well as operator. He was for many years 
Pacific coast manager of the Allis-Chalmers Co., and 
thoroly. understands the erection of lumber and wood- 
working manufacturing plants. 

A. M, Hagen, superintendent of the mills of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., has been commandeered 
by. the Government to take charge of part of the work 
at the Vancouver cut-up plant. Mr. Hagen is a well 
known mill man and has been with the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co, for the last nine or ten years. 

Richard Flint Howe, formerly of the International Har- 
vester Co. and now a member of the Aircraft Production 
Board, accompanied by Wood Beal, of J. D. Lacey & 
Co., Chicago, who is now with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, is en route to Seattle to confer with the West 
Coast, Lumber Emergency .Committee in regard to bring- 
ing-closer together the efforts being made to produce 
aircraft spruce and fir. There has been a possibility of 
conflicting conditions, especially in getting out clear fir 
for airplane construction. This same material is suit- 


able for ship building purposes, and these representatives 
of the two branches of the Government emergency work 
will confer with the mill men of Washington and Ore- 
gon, so that a better understanding may be reached re- 
garding these matters. 





METHOD OF MARKETING SHINGLES MAY BE CHANGED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 12.—The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road has advised shingle manufacturers and shippers that 
it will not receive shipments to reconsigning points, and 
issue bills of lading unless such points are final destina- 
tion. On Dec. 28 the Oregon, Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. made a similar announcement to shippers. 
If this is followed by the other transcontinental roads 
it will without doubt necessitate a marked change in the 
method of handling shingles on the north Coast. It will 
put an end to reconsigning and the placing of cars of 
shingles in transit, which has been the custom ever since 
the beginning of the shingle industry in Washington and 
Oregon. It will mean that buyers of shingles in the middle 
West and Kast will have to place their orders ahead for 
their needs, and await their shipments from the mills, 
instead of being able to buy shingles in transit which 
can be delivered in a few days. It will also terminate 
the placing of lumber in transit unsold that has be 
come more or less of a custom the last year or so, par- 
ticularly in the way of timbers and stuff that is in spe- 
cial demand. It will without doubt have a wholesome ef- 
fect on the lumber business, but will more or less dis 
organize the handling of shingles for a time. 

If the reconsigning of shingles is hereafter prohibited, 
the smaller shingle mills will have to arrange storage 
capacity at their plants, or they will be unable to run 
unless they have orders on hand. It has been the custom 
to keep the plants going by loading the output on cars, 
which are put in transit by wholesalers and reconsigned 
as sold, 


FIRE PROVES DISASTROUS TO RAILROAD 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—Some idea of the disastrous 
fire that swept the terminal repair shops of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad in Cambridge last week may be gath- 
ered from the accompanying illustration. This shows 








VIEW OF BOSTON & MAINE YARD DURING PROGRESS OF FIRE 


parts of the car yard burning. The Boston.& Maine is the 
big lumber road for New England and it has been mate- 
rially put back by the loss of so many of. its cars and 
particularly the terminal repair shop. It has enhanced 
the transportation difficulties of the road, The fire was 
at first supposed to be of incendiary origin but later it 
was proved that sparks from engines caused the flames. 


PRACTICING FOOD CONSERVATION TO LAST DEGREE 


MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 15.—The Park Falls Lumber Co. 
is now improving on the present method of feeding its 
men. All the bread and pastry will be baked; all meats 
for the camp will be cut and boned and the fats will 
be rendered. Sausage will be made from the rough part 
of the beef; the soup stocks will be extracted from the 
bones and the bones will be retained for the benefit of 
agricultural purposes. All this will be done in the new 
commissary building. Facilities have been provided in 
the company’s new commissary department for the wash- 
ing of blankets, ete., and the repairing of harness. This 
building will be completed and ready for operation very 
soon. With this method of handling foods, it will be 
possible to ‘‘ Hooverize’’ to an extent unheard of before 
in the logging industry and at the same time to supply 
the company’s woodsmen with food cooked according to 
the most modern and approved methods, which will in- 
sure a uniformity of cooking at all camps. This arrange- 
ment in connection with the company’s present camp 
equipment, which is composed of camp cars, electric 
lighted, vapor heated, and equipped with hot and cold 
water facilities, and a spring bed for each man, will give 
the Park Falls Lumber Co.’s employees the best condi- 
tions possible in the lumbering woods. 


GETS LARGE GOVERNMENT SPRUCE CONTRACT 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 12.—The Grant Smith-Porter 
Bros.’ Co., of this city, has been awarded a contract for 
100,000,000 feet of airplane spruce for the Government 
by Colonel Disque, who is in charge of the Portland office 
of the signal corps. An expenditure of $15,000,000 will 
be required to carry out the contract. It will be neces- 
sary to construct several logging railroads and between 
5,000 and.6,000 men will be employed at the task of col- 
lecting the spruce from the forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Not only will it be necessary to log a great deal of tim- 
ber other than spruce but on account of the quality re- 
quirements it will be necessary to cut much more than 
the. stipulated amount to be furnished the Government. 

The largest body of standing spruce in the United 
States is found in Oregon and Washington. It requires 
about one-sixth of a log to cover all the acceptable spruce 
fit for manufacturing purposes. Airplane lumber’ brings 
from $95. to $100 a thousand feet for. the selected ma- 
terial. 











COAST LUMBERMEN CONFER ON GOVERNMENT NEEDS 


Commandeer Ship Log Production—Price Restrictions 
to Be a Helpful Measure 


SeaTTLe, WAsSH., Jan. 11.—A joint meeting was held 
here today by the loggers of western Washington, with 
members of the West Coast Lumber Emergency Commit- 
tee, at the Washington Hotel. It was well attended, 
The entire day was taken up with discussing matters 
affecting the getting out of the Government lumber re- 
quirements, George 8. Long, of Tacoma, manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and chairman of the West 
Coast Lumber Emergency Committee, was chairman of 
the meeting. 

All the different angles of the situation were gone into 
thoroly and a resolution was adopted practically com- 
mandeering the logging output of the north Coast, nam- 
ing Mr. Long as dictator in all matters pertaining to 
ship log production. 

The loggers of the Pacific coast are now getting out 
sufficient logs to take care of the original north Coast 
ship building program, but the new plans of the Federal 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
as announced, will mean greatly increased wooden ship 
building on the north Coast and therefore greater need 
for long logs suitable for this purpose. The lumbermen 
and loggers are afraid that with the increased demand 
that will come there will be a tendency for log prices 
to advance way beyond reason. The price of lumber has 
already been fixed by the Government for its own uses 
and if there should be a marked advance in the price 
of logs it would work a hardship on mill operators that 
have to buy their logs in the open market. The placing 
of the entire log output under the supervision of Mr, 
Long and the agreement to hold log prices where they 
now are will have a tendency to stabilize the situation. 

The mills of the Pacific coast are furnishing consider- 
able ship building lumber for ship yards in the South 
and Kast. These sizes are smaller than are required for 
the building of ships on the Pacifie coast. The meeting 
therefore considered this phase of the shipbuilding situa- 
tion, and went on record as favoring the use of the 
southern and eastern sizes in the Pacific coast construc- 
tion of ships, figuring that if 
the fir lumber of the smaller 
sizes can be used in ships in 
the South and East it ean 
also be used out on the Pa- 
cific coast in the same way. 
The meeting went on record 
as favoring this change in 
ship building sizes, especially 
in view of the fact that the 
modified schedule of sizes 
would result in the produc- 
tion of about 40 percent more 
ship lumber than is possible 
under the present Pacific 
coast specifications. 

Chairman Long, as dicta- 
tor of the log situation, will appoint committees in the 
different log centers to assist him in the work. 





LOGGING CAMP EMPLOYEES POISONED 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 15.—An authoritative report 
reached Milwaukee this afternoon from Mountain, in 
Oconto County, Wisconsin, that thirty-eight employees 
of a logging camp located near that hamlet have been 
seriously ill of poisoning, which is believed to have been 
due to the malicious work of an alien enemy. Federal 
authorities were immediately informed and will make 
an investigation. Upon instructions from Carl O. Neu- 
man, district attorney of Oconto County, Frank Zimback, 
who entered the camp several days ago, was arrested and 
taken to the county jail at Oconto. It is said that Zim- 
back had in his possession passports from Germany, via 
Switzerland, which were countersigned by Count Johann 
von Bernstorff, former German ambassador to the United 
States, 


APPEAL FOR HOUSING FOR WORKING MEN 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 11.—An era of home building 
is beginning as a result of the serious housing situation 
in Tacoma and public appeals by the mayor and by heads 
of ship yards, unable to find either suitable homes or 
rooms for the largely increased population the city has 
had the last few months as a result of its new ship yards 
and the army camp. While real estate values are de- 
clared normal and there are practically no empty houses 
to be had in the city, home building has been almost at 
a standstill due to the cost of labor and material. | 

The result last week was a public appeal to the city 
commission by Manager Bayly Hipkins of the Founda- 
tion Co., who stated that his company was negotiating 
to double its capacity at its wood ship yard, but. instead 
of doing that would be forced to move entirely if a way 
was not found to provide housing and tideflats transporta: 
tion facilities. A proclamation by the mayor called on 
the people to come to the rescue. Following it announce 
ment was made by representatives of Hugh ©. Wallace, 
who owns large holdings of Tacoma property, that he and 
his associates stood ready to build as many small bunga- 
lows as there is a demand for on a tract of 600 lots m 
the south end, ten minutes’ ride from the business district, 
and to sell the houses on small monthly payments. Other 
owners of unimproved lots have indicated to the mayor 
that they will also build. me 

Permits for thirty-five new bungalows have been 1ssuet 
during the last few weeks at the city building inspector ;: 
office. That the next few months will see about 60 
houses added to the city is said by city officials to 4 
certain if the lumber can be obtained. Owing to - 
stand the.Government has taken during the last “—_ 
toward providing housing for ship yard workers: porting y 
officials say they think the lumber will be obtainable. 
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SOUTHERN PINE MILLS EXPEDITE CAR MOVEMENT 


Sixty Plants Make Good Two Months’ Showing—Big 
Demurrage Saving Possibilities Demonstrated 








NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 14.—The record made by sixty 
southern pine mills in loading freight cars during October 
¢and November, 1917, is shown in the accompanying table 
prepared by the Southern Pine Association. This table 
is being sent to all the subscribers of the association 
together with a circular urging that every effort be made 
to load cars even more promptly in the future. A study 
of the figures will show that southern pine mills made a 
good loading record. Very frequently where cars are 
delayed in loading the delay is caused by things outside 
of the control of the manufacturers. However, Assistant 
Secretary A. G. T. Moore feels that the number of cars 
that are held for more than two days can be decreased, 
and in a letter to the subscribers he urges that efforts be 
made especially to accomplish this. 


By referring to the accompanying table it will be seen 
that in October 20.6 percent of the cars were not loaded 
until the third day or after, while in November a slightly 
better record was made, as only 19.4 percent of the cars 
required three or more days in which to be loaded. During 
the two months 1,590 cars were not released until the 
third day. Under the new demurrage rules, that became 
effective Jan. 21, $4,770 demurrage would be paid on 
these cars. Assuming that all of the remaining cars 
numbering 1,262 were released on the fourth day the 
demurrage would amount to $8,834. Adding the two 
items of demurrage together gives a total of $13,604; 
that is, sixty mills in making shipments of 14,235 cars 
would pay demurrage amounting to at least $13,604, a 
pretty healthy sum and one that might be much better 
employed in purchasing liberty bonds or for some other 
purpose. Therefore it is easy to see why Mr. Moore 
urges that every subscriber load cars as promptly as 
possible. Added to the need of releasing cars as promptly 
as possible in order that transportation facilities will 
not be tied up any more than necessary is the further fact 
that it is financially advisable to have as little experience 


one on the Illinois Central Railroad, giving the company 
excellent shipping facilities. 

Mr. Young is also manager of the Webster Lumber 
Co., of Corinth, manufacturer and wholesaler of yellow 
pine lumber, with timber and sawmills in Webster County, 
Mississippi, and a planing mill at Europa, Miss. 

Mr. Young is not only young in name but young in 
age, but he is experienced in the lumber game and in a 
very few years has grown to prominence and success in 
his profession. 


WELFARE MEASURES ARE HEALTHFULLY ACTIVE 


Y. M. C. A. Influences Extend at Several Points—Many 
Buildings Are Being Erected 





The tremendous expansion of its war activities, both 
abroad and in this country, has not caused the Y. M. C. A. 
to slacken its endeavors in behalf of the men employed in 
large industrial enterprises. On the contrary, with the co- 
operation of liberal and progressive employers this work 
is being steadily carried forward. Arthur J. Speer, of the 
industrial department of the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., who has had much experience with welfare 
work for colored men, is now making an extensive tour 
among the lumber associations of the South. Lumber 
companies desiring to get in touch with Mr. Speer with a 
view to having him visit their plants, or for any other 
purpose, can address him in eare of either the Y. M. C. A. 
of the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
or the industrial department of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., Chicago. 

Among the recently developed projects in connection 
with work among the employees of southern lumber con- 
cerns may be mentioned the splendid building for its 
colored workers fecently opened by the Kaul Lumber 
Co., of Birmingham, Ala., at its sawmill situated at 
Kaulton, Ala. Sylvester Davis is the secretary in charge 
there. The Kaul company also has been doing consider- 
able work of the same kind at its logging camp near 
Kaulton. Great interest is manifested by the colored 
employees: and their families, 

A building recently was opened by the Finkbine Lum- 








Batt 


NEW Y. M. C. A. BUILDING FOR COLORED EMPLOYEES OF KAUL, LUMBER CO. 


with the new demurrage rates as possible. The car load- 
ing record of sixty mills in six different States is as 
follows: 


October 
After 
No. Within Within Third Third Total 
of 24 Hours 48 Hours Day Day No. 
State Mills Cars % Oars % Cars % Cars % Cars 
Alabama .... 8 298 49.0 175 28.8 96 15.8 89 6.4 608 


Arkansas ... 11 365 41.5 268 30.5 128 14.5 119 13.5 880 
BIOMIAR. 60.5 374 53.4 172 24.6 9513.6 59 8.4 700 
Louisiana ... 22 1,548 41.2 1,489 38.3 400 10.6 372 9.9 3,759 
Mississippi .. 10 591 50.3 387 33.0 125 10.6 71 6.1 1,174 


ot 





WORAD .<'3040 5 266 59.6, .121 27.1 36 8.1 23 5.2 446 
Totals | .,.. 60 3,442 45.5 2,562 33.9 880 11.6 683 9.0 7,567 
November 
Alabama .... 8 243 46.3 144 27.4 9217.5 46 8.8 625 
Arkansas ... 11 347 44.2 2380 29.3 95 12.1113 14.4 785 
PlIOMida. 2.5... 4 352 48.3 199 27.3110 15.1 68 9.3 729 


Louisiana .., 22 1,360 44.1 1,136 36.9 301 9.8 285 9,2 3,082 
Mississippi .. 10 497 46.7 425 39.9 88 8.3 54 5.1 1,064 
Texas 258 53.4 188 38.9 24 5.0 13 2.7 483 


Totals .... 60 3,057 45.8 2,322 34.8 710 10.7 579 8.7 6,668 


OPERATES EXTENSIVELY IN SOUTHERN PINE BELT 


CorinTH, Miss., Jan. 14.—One of the most prominent 
lumbermen in northeastern Mississippi and southern Ten- 
nessee is Hubert F. Young, of this city. Mr. Young is 
interested in several companies operating in the shortleaf 
yellow pine belt of Mississippi and Tennessee and is the 
moving spirit in the Horse Creek Lumber Co., which has 
just completed a timber and sawmill in Hardin County, 
Tennessee, north of Corinth. This company has also just 
completed the construction of a yard and planing mill at 
Duncan’s Landing on the Tennessee River, and it is now 
busy with Government orders. 

Mr. Young is president and general manager of the 
Hubert F. Young Lumber Co., of Corinth, Miss., which 
is a sales company organized to handle the output of the 
several mills. He is also associated with Hogg-Harris, 
of St. Louis, Mo., general sales agents. The Hubert F. 
Young Lumber Co. makes a specialty of Mississippi 
shortleaf 2x4’s, 9, 10 and 12 feet long, and has yards and 
planing mills at Rienzi, Miss., Holcut, Miss., Glens, Miss. ; 
Rays Bluff, Tenn., and Cypress, Tenn. Three of these 
mills are on the Southern, one on the Mobile & Ohio, and 
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SKILLED LABOR OF BEAUMONT THREATENS STRIKES 


Ship Building Is Jeopardized and Government May 
Intervene—Carpenters Make Demands 





BEAUMONT, TEx., Jan. 14.—The labor situation in 
Beaumont has begun to take on a serious aspect, as far 
as ship building companies are concerned, and unless some 
settlement is reached soon the four local plants which 
are constructing eighteen wooden vessels for the Gov- 
ernment will be materially handicapped in their efforts 
to speed up the Government’s ship building program. 

Last Thursday night a committee of the local ship 
yard laborers’ union, with a membership of 1200, notified 
the employers that if they were not granted an increase 
in pay they would strike Saturday. On the following 
night, however, the union received notice from President 
Samuel Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
to the effect that representatives of the United States 
Shipping Board were on their way to Beaumont. Presi- 
dent Gompers asked the local union to hold up the strike 
pending the arrival of the Government men. The strike, 
therefore, was suspended temporarily, pending their ar- 
rival. 

Conciliator W. H. Rogers, of the Federal Department 
of Labor, has been in the city for several days trying to 
bring about a settlement of the differences between the 
employers and employees but thus far has been unsue- 
cessful. 

The local union at Orange, Tex., has made the same 
demands, but, like the Beaumont union, has held up the 
threatened strike pending the arrival of shipping board 
representatives. 

Officials of the ship building companies declined to 
discuss the matter. Up to this time, they said, Con- 
ciliator Rogers has not called upon them, and their men 
have not asked for a conference on the proposition. 

Building activity in Beaumont also is threatened with 
suspension by the announcement made Saturday by the 
local union of Carpenters and Joiners of America (house 
building carpenters), which was to the effect that a strike 
will be called Jan. 16 unless the carpenters are granted 
an increase of $1 a day in wages. The carpenters are 











ber Co. for its colored employees at its sawmill at D’Lo, 
in charge of M. W. Thomas as secretary. This is a very 
attractive and well equipped building, having a fine audi- 
torium for religious services, motion picture entertain- 
ments and other gatherings; also a social lobby furnished 
with reading matter, writing material and games, and 
shower bath and locker room. 

Plans are under way for the early construction by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. of a commodious building for 
the white employees of its Longville (La.) plant. Gen- 
eral Manager B. H. Smith is actively interested in this 
work, which will take definite shape in the very near 
future. 

A number of new Y. M. C. A. secretaries are at work 
thruout the South, among them being J. L. Gourley, 
serving the association for the Great Southern Lumber 
Co.’s employees at Bogalusa, La.; I. M. Morgan, at 
Vacherie, La., in charge of the Vacherie Cypress Co.’s 
association; R. I. Dyer, who has just begun work as 
secretary of the association for white employees at Kaul 
ton, Ala.; T. D. Davis, who has succeeded C. C, Dailey 
as secretary of the D’Lo (Miss.) association (supported 
by the Finkbine Lumber Co.) ; P. W. Capps, formerly as- 
sistant secretary at Beaumont, Tex., who is now direct- 
ing the work of the Long-Bell association at Bon Ami, 
La.; and M. W. Wilson, now in charge of the colored 
branch of the Eastman-Gardiner Logging Association at 
Cohay, Miss. 

As result of a recent drive for new members the Y. M. 
C. A. at Laurel, Miss., reports the largest membership in 
its history, totaling almost 800. All of the lumber Y. M. 
C. A.’s made good showings in the recent campaign for 
funds for the organization’s war work at home and 
abroad. The Bogalusa association did especially well, 
rolling up a total of over $8,000, 

At the recent convention of the Southern Logging As- 
sociation held in New Orleans excellent papers on Y. M. 
C. A. work for negroes were presented by ©. L. Orth, 
secretary of the Eastman-Gardiner logging camp Y. M. 
C. A. at Cohay, La., and H. C. Nix, secretary in charge of 
the Kaul Lumber Co.’s logging camp Y. M. C. A., at 
Camp Hugh, Ala., based on their extensive experience 
in welfare work for colored labor. 

The Y. M. C. A. advisory committee for the yellow 
pine territory is made up of R. A. Long, J. B. White, 
8S. H. Fullerton, 8. J. Carpenter, J. L. Kaul, A. Triesch- 
mann, J. E. Rhodes and J. Lewis Thompson. 








CHURCH AND SOCIAL BUILDING FOR COLORED LABOR, KAUL LUMBER CO, 


paid $5 and the foremen $6 a day. They are demand- 
ing $6 and $7 a day, respectively. Their employers of- 
fered them an increase of 50 cents a day, but this was 
rejected. As this threatened strike does not affect Gov- 
ernment work, it is not thought the Federal conciliators 
will take a hand in the controversy. 





ARCHITECTS WANT GOVERNMENT TO PROVIDE HOUSES 


NEw York, Jan. 14.—A resolution was recently passed 
by the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects stating that the labor turnover in munition 
and ship building plants is alarmingly high, and that 
this labor turnover is primarily due to utterly inade- 
quate living conditions adjacent to the plants. Accord- 
ing to action taken at the meeting, the New York chap- 
ter feels that a policy which throws the ultimate financial 
burden of war-time housing operations upon private cor- 
porations or municipalities is inefficient, and that it should 
be borne by the Federal Government. 

The architects suggest a central authority with the fol- 
lowing powers: 

1. To take land for its purposes. 


2. | To serve a need for housing facilities and to determine, 
in cojperation with a central priority board, the relative im- 
portance of industrial operations, 

% To design and construct communities when necessary. 

4. To operate and manage these communities during the 
war and for such time as necessary thereafter. 

5. To maintain a high standard of physical well being 
in munition plants, adopting the standards set by the most 
progressive industrial corporations, and to organize com- 
munity activities within the communities thus created, 





CASH PRIZE TO SPUR LOGGERS 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 14.—As a special incentive 
to patriotic endeavor toward increasing the output of 
timber needed for war purposes Grays Harbor lodge 
B’nai B’rith offers a prize of $25 to the Loyal Legion 
logger of this county who makes the best record, in point 
of attention to duty, during a period to be announced by 
Captain Dimond, who is in charge of the organization of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen in this dis- 
trict. The lodge has also sent letters to other fraternal 
organizations of the Harbor suggesting that they take 
similar action. ; 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


BUREAUS HANDLE BIG GOVERNMENT ORDERS SAWMILLS BURNING WASTE NOT AFFECTED 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—The Shipping Board is 
planning the construction of 600 or more barges for use 
on inland waterways and for relieving railroad congestion 
generally. An order has already been placed with the 
Pacific Coast Emergency Bureau for twenty million feet 
of fir timbers and lumber for this purpose. The under- 
standing is that an order for a similar quantity will be 
placed with the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau any 
day. 

The Southern Pine bureau has been given an order for 
4,250,000 feet of lumber for the Italian navy and an order 
for 3,500,000 feet of timbers for the British Government. 
Another order for three to four million feet of timbers is 
in prospect for Italian railroads. The understanding is 
that the lumber for barges will be handled thru the office 
of General Littell, head of the cantonment division of the 
quartermaster ’s department. 

In addition to the big Government powder plant under 
construction at Charleston, W. Va., it is reported that 
large quantities of lumber will be required for the $11,- 
000,000 navy armor plant and the navy projectile factory 
at that place. A lumberman here now places the esti 
mated lumber needs for all purposes at Charleston, includ 
ing housing for probably 30,000 workmen, as high as 
120,000,000 feet. The population of Charleston is about 
30,000 and it is likely to be trebled by the time all the 
Government plants are in full operation, since many of 
the workmen wi!l take their families with them. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau has received orders 
for 2,120,000 feet of lumber for the Frankford arsenal, 
4,500,000 feet for the Government ‘‘ filling plant,’’ about 
which details are lacking, and 7,850,000 feet for delivery 
at Alexandria, Va. 

The Navy Department has recently purchased or is in 
the market for 6,000,000 feet of fir lumber, 1,500,000 feet 
of cypress, various quantities of oak, poplar and other 
hardwoods, 1,500,000 feet of North Carolina pine. ‘The 
Navy Department recently placed with the Southern Pine 
Bureau an order for 5,500,000 feet of lumber for over- 
seas shipment for naval purposes. 





MAY DIRECT JOINT LABOR BUREAU 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—Prof, Willard E, Hotch 
kiss, chairman of the economies department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is in Seattle investigating pros- 
pects for war service as director of a joint labor man- 
agement bureau for lumber manufacturers of the Inland 
Empire region, which may be extended to Coast terri- 
tory. Mr. Hotchkiss is on a temporary leave of absence 
and is to return Feb. 1, It is understood that if he finds 
the situation such that he can be of good service to 
the country he will request and receive a more extended 
leave, 

Mr. Hotchkiss is an expert on employment management 
and selection of men.. He was formerly dean of the school 
of commerce at Northwestern University and dean of 
the economics department there. The Inland Empire mills, 
it is understood here, plan to change their employment 
system cutting out private agencies and they want Mr. 
Hotchkiss to take charge of the selection of employees 
and also to supervise living conditions at the camps and 
mills with a view to holding men in service by making 
them satisfied with their surroundings. They asked for 
Government help and with a view to increasing output 
and efficiency of the mills the Government asked Mr. 
Hotchkiss to take hold of the proposition. 





SETTING STANDARDIZED LUMBER PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMeRrIcaAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—Lumber prices of the 
Southern Pine and Georgia-Florida emergency bureaus in 
effect since Dec. 10 will continue to run for thirty days 
from Jan. 10. The present prices of the Pacific Coast 
bureau, which is the Douglas fir bureau renamed, are 
good until Mareh 1, 

A committee of the North Carolina Pine Bureau, in- 
cluding G. L. Hume, of the Montgomery Lumber Co., Suf- 
fold, Va.; J. W. Foreman, of the Foreman Blades Co., 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; C. Kiser, of the South Atlantic 
Lumber Co., Greensboro, N. C., and A. Mason Cook, man- 
ager of the bureau, this week appeared before the Federal 
Trade Commission to urge an advance in price on certain 
sizes, 





—— 


SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS TO MEET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NrEw OrvLEaAns, LA., Jan. 17.—Labor conditions and the 
threatened restrictions on building operations due to the 
war will be among the important subjects discussed at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Southern Pine 
Association to be held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Jan, 22. This meeting will be in addition to that already 
called at New Orleans, in February, the day before the 
association ’s annual convention. Other vital matters to be 
considered at Chicago will be that of returns, which should 
be made to the excess war profits tax and proper valuation 
of stumpage, advancing costs in production and the neces- 
sity for greater uniformity in cost accounting, the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for industrial housing and the relation 
of the southern pine industry thereto. 

A meeting of the trade extension committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will also be 
held at Chicago, Jan. 22, followed on Jan. 23 by a meeting 
of the board of directors of the National association, 
which will be attended by representatives from the Pa- 
cifie coast and other lumber producing sections. 

- 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 17.—The Fuel Administra- 
tion authorizes the statement that sawmills and other 
woodworking industries which use only wood for fuel 
will not be affected by the operation of the fuel cur- 
tailment order. 


While all details of the formal order have not yet been 
worked out finally, it is believed probable that no indus- 
try producing its own fuel will be affected so long as the 
general fuel supply is not affected thereby. In other 
words, if a sawmill uses other wood than waste material 
of its own property which in the usual course of business 
would not be shipped elsewhere for fuel the curtailment 
order will not apply. 

Primarily, the order is designed to save coal and at the 
same time help clean up traffic congestion. Apparently 
the entire section of the country affected has risen up in 
protest against the order of Dr. Garfield, altho it was 
issued with the approval of President Wilson and follow- 
ing a White House conference. 

Several resolutions were introduced in the Senate and 
House denouncing the order or demanding an immediate 
explanation. Telegrams are flooding the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, the White House and Congress, some protesting 
that the order is ruinous, others demanding that it be 
revoked forthwith and still others indicating a willing- 
ness to comply at any cost but asking light on specific 
oints. 

' Dr. Garfield said today the order was the result of abso- 
lute necessity. Its revocation is not considered likely. 





WILL FUEL RESTRICTION ORDER CLOSE 
SOUTHERN MILLS? 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


New OrLEANS, La., Jan. 17.—Whether two thousand 
southern sawmills will be compelled to suspend operations 
for a period of five days beginning tomorrow, and observe 
Mondays as well as Sundays as holidays for the next ten 
weeks, largely depends on an interpretation of the Fed- 
cral fuel administration at Washington of yesterday’s 
drastic order to relieve the fuel famine, closing down the 
major. portion of America’s manufacturing enterprises 
for that period. Lumbermen received the order with a 
feeling of confusion. The evident purpose of Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield being coal conservation, and mills be- 
ing fuel producers rather than consumers, and utilizing 
their own waste wood for power purposes, it was felt that 
nothing would he gained by their shutdown; besides, 
many mills are cutting ship timbers urgently needed by 
the Government. Shipyards, it is understood, will be 
allowed to continue activities, and lumbermen argue that 
it would be unreasonable to suppose that the Government 
desired the yards to continue operation and at the same 
time to cut off or reduce their supply of materials. Also 
many sawmill towns depend on the mills for their fuel. 

Inquiries from lumber manufacturers began arriving at 
the offices of the Southern Pine Association and the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association early this 
morning. Immediately Government officials here and at 
Washington were communicated with in an effort to obtain 
an interpretation of the ruling. Thru counsel, the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association sent the follow- 
ing telegram to United States Senator Joseph Ransdell 
of Louisiana, at Washington, D. C,; 

The large number of sawmills in Louisiana request that 
you obtain an immediate ruling from Coal Administrator 
Garfield as to whether the shut-down order of yesterday is 
applicable to them. They point out that they do not use coal 
for fuel in their plants, but use the refuse wood from their 
own cut, and further point out that they are actual producers 
of fuel and that practically the entire population of the 
various sawmill towns is dependent for its fuel upon the con- 
tinued operation of the mills. To shut down these mills, in- 
stead of inereasing the fuel supply, would materially de- 
crease the fuel supply. Moreover, I doubt whether a saw- 
mill is, strictly speaking, a manufacturing plant within the 
meaning of the order. Besides, these sawmills are now pro- 
ducing ship timbers and other lumber used for the production 
of ships, and to shut them down would seriously retard the 
shipbuilding program in this section. I shall appreciate your 
taking the matter up promptly and using your influence to 
exempt them from the order. 

Thru Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes the Southern 
Pine Association wired its Washington (D. C.) manager 
as follows: 


We interpret fuel administration order to apply only to 
those industries using coal, and not the sawmills which make 
their own fuel from their refuse and are the only source of 
fuel supply for a large number of sawmill towns and com- 
munities, Furthermore, if the sawmills are obliged to close it 
will seriously interfere with production of ship material so 
necessary to winning the war. Southern sawmills are asking 
for information and it is important that we have an official 
interpretation of order at once. 

Mayor Behrman of New Orleans this morning sent a 
telegram to the fuel administrator at Washington to the 
effect. that the closing down of sawmills, planing mills 
and box factories in this section would do serious injury 
to New Orleans, which derives considerable of its fuel 
from these sources. 

A telephone inquiry by the Southern Pine Association 
to the office of the Federal fuel administrator in Louisiana 
brought the reply that the order had been received from 
Washington and that State Fuel Administrator O’Kelley 
had not had time to sufficiently consider it so as to issue 
a ruling as to its application or non-application to saw- 
mills, 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS La., Jan. 17.—Official advices received 
here today at noon from Washington, D. C., indicate that 
the Federal fuel administration’s order for five day shut- 
down of industrial plants will not include those using wood 
for fuel, natural gas or power derived from water. If 
this is true sawmills will continue normal operations. 


LUMBERMEN 


HEAVY SNOWS STOP WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 16.—The heavy snows of this 
week have hit the sawmills, stave mills and many lumber 
consuming factories in Evansville and southwestern In-, 
diana a hard blow and many of them have been put out of 
commission temporarily. Twenty inches of snow fell 
Monday afternoon and Monday night in this city and, 
this with the heavy snow of a few days previous, stopped 
the wheels of industry almost entirely for a day. Saw- 
mills were closed down and some of them will not be able 
to operate for a week or ten days or until the snow melts, 
Since Oct. 30 over sixty-two inches of snow has fallen in 
this section, breaking all previous records. Many wood 
consuming factories in Evansville were unable to operate 
Monday as no street cars or taxicabs were running and 
workmen could not wade thru the heavy snow to the fac- 
tories which in many places was three and four feet deep. 
Railroads were tied up completely early in the week so 
far as freight is concerned and few passenger trains were 
able to run for forty-eight hours. This city never wit- 
nessed a more complete tie-up of business and transpor- 
tation. 

No logs have arrived here by rail for several days and 
many of the hardwood mills are entirely out of logs. 
Lumber manufacturers fear that bad weather conditions 
will continue to handicap them until about March 1. The 
large plant of the Indiana Tie Co. here has closed down 
because of the heavy snow. The company has thousands 
of ties along Green, Barren, Pond, Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers and-it is feared that with the melting of the 
ice and snow the losses of the company will be heavy. 

Many of the wood consuming plants here are facing a 
shortage of coal. The Federal fuel administrator here 
says there is plenty of coal in the city, but it has been im- 
possible to get sufficient teams to deliver it during the 
last few days because of the condition of the streets. 
Each hose house in the city has been made into a tem- 
porary coal yard and the city firemen will assist the peo- 
ple in getting coal delivered. 





URGES CENTRALIZATION OF ALL WAR 
PURCHASES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—In a statement issued 
today the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
strongly urges the necessity for creating a Department of 
Munitions, or board of central control, to handle all war 
purchases, The statement of the national’ businens 
organization is apropos of Secretary of War Baker’s re- 
organization plans for the War Department and the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. The national chamber points out 
that since the appointment of its war committee in June 
it has contended for the centralization of purchasing au- 
thority and control. The national chamber says: 

The failure to be guided by the fundamental principle that 
centralized responsibility is needed for the success of any 
enterprise will bring about unintentional interferehce with 
vitally important programs such as that in connection with 
shipping; there will be production far beyond our capatcity 
of ocean transportation; our Allies will be tana of sup- 
lies which we desire to give them; effort will be expended 
n the creation of unneeded new facilities; collateral prob- 
lems, such as the housing of employees, will be neglected 
until they seriously interfere with other programs; distribu- 
tion of essential material such as coal will not be where most 
needed in connection with the war; vast quantities of mate- 
rial and labor will be used in unnecessary activities; and in 
general there will be the atmosphere of confusion which comes 
from inability to secure prompt decision. 

The resignation of Daniel Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, as chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board has brought to a focus the question of a cen- 
tral control, more especially as to purchases. Mr, Willard 
favors the appointment of a director of munitions respon- 
sible only to the President. His chief complaint has been 
that the War Industries Board has been clothed with 
great responsibilities and no power to enforce its orders. 
The unmistakable tendency now is to cut out unnecessary 
organization in the interest of efficiency. 





GOVERNMENT TO HANDLE ALL AIRCRAFT 
CONTRACTS 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Jan. 15.—Under a new arrange- 
ment all contracts by the allied governments for lumber 
for use in aircraft construction will be made between 
those governments and the United States. The United 
States Government, in turn, will. handle the contracts 
thru the signal corps of the army. Colonel Disque, in 
charge of production on the Pacific coast, will determine 
questions of priority as between the demands of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Italy for air- 
craft lumber. ; 

Orders will be placed as usual with the Douglas Fir 
Emergency Bureau, but largely as a matter of routine, 
since the bureau is not incorporated and can not execute 
formal contracts. The bureau is entirely satisfied with 
the arrangement, which is designed to eliminate delay 
and get quicker action. : 

Latest reports reaching here are to the effect that air 
plane fir will be produced at the rate of about 10,000,000 
feet a month by the end of January. Spruce production 
so far has not gotten much above 4,000,000 feet, which 
is not quite 50 percent of the quantity that the United 
States and allied governments could use if they had it. 
It is predicted that every foot of airplane fir and spruce 
that can be turned out will be required before the end 
of 1918. 





THE VALUE of wood and timber imported into Bombay; 
India, during 1916 was $1,849,049, a substantial increase 
over the value of the 1915 imports. 
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CONTEST CLOSING DATE IS EXTENDED TO JAN. 24 


Delayed Mails, Due to Recent Blizzards, Necessitate New Time Limit— Prominent Educators Will Award the National Prizes 


This week marks the closing of the first phase of the 
great school contest campaign, originated and conducted 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for the best essays on 
‘“Why Every Family Should Own Its Own Home,’’ 
which has created such widespread interest both in lumber 
and educational circles thruout the country. Inaugurated 
primarily for the purpose of stimulating interest in the 
proposition that every American family should be suit- 
ably housed in a home of its own, and for arousing a 
definite ambition for home-owning, the movement has sue- 
ceeded beyond all expectations, as readers of this paper 
who have kept in touch with the weekly reports of its 
progress well know. Coupled with the purpose of increas- 
ing the demand for lumber by increasing the desire for 
homes was the thought of patriotic service and community 
betterment, based upon the indubitable premise that home 
owning conduces to civie pride and general good citi- 
zenship. 

The plan, as outlined by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
met with instant response from hundreds of lumber re- 
tailers thruout the country, with the result that a large 
number of local contests were staged. The movement 
has been truly national in its scope, local contests having 
been conducted in twenty States, scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In these contests local lumber 
dealers offered cash prizes for the best essays written 
by pupils of the public schools on ‘‘Why Every Family 
Should Own Its Own Home.’’ The total number of pupils 
engaged in the contests was, at a conservative estimate, 
over 100,000. There were a number of local contests that 
enlisted from 1,000 to 2,000 pupils each. A marked copy 
of the Newark (Ohio) Daily Advocate, just reecived 
at this office devotes considerable space to the very sue- 
cessful contest conducted in that city by the R. B. White 
Lumber Co., and ends by saying: ‘‘This contest was 
unique, and the amount of interest that has been aroused 
may readily be seen from the fact that over 1,500 essays 





HON. F. B. PEARSON, COLUMBUS, OHTO ; 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 





—Results of the Campaign Are Reviewed 





CLOSING DATE EXTENDED TO JAN. 24 


On account of the interruption in the mail 
service in many parts of the country during the 
last week, due to blizzards, the closing date for 
receiving first prize essays on ‘‘Why Every 
Family Should Own Its Own Home,’’ for entry 
in the national contest for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN prizes of $50, $30 and $20, has 
been extended to Jan. 24. To be eligible to com- 
pete for the national prizes, essays must reach 
this office on or before that date. 











nected in various capacities with the movement, and the 
total is further augmented. 

Community interest in the subject of home - building 
has been greatly stirred. Dealers have written the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN saying that not only the school 
children but the adults of the community were taking a 
keen interest in the outcome of the contests. In each 
locality where contests have been conducted prominent 
men and women, including teachers, school superin- 
teadents, clergymen and judges of the courts, have been 
selected to judge the essays. The participation uf these 
leading citizens has added prestige and inereased the 
interest. 

Another very important result is the vast amount of 
newspaper publicity, both in the form of,paid advertising 
and news and editorial mention, that has featured the 
campaign. Hundreds of display advertisements, ranging 
from double page spreads down to a few inches, have 
appeared in the newspapers of almost every State—some 
of them metropolitan dailies of very large circulation. 
Many of these advertisements have been reprodueed in 


IION, FRANCIS .G. BLAIR, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. ; 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ing the best three essays resulting from all of the local 
contests. That they are eminently fitted to render an 
accurate and impartial judgment will be conceded by all. 
The sincere thanks of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as well 
as of the dealers and pupils who have participated in the 
campaign and are directly interested in its ultimate result 
as regards the placing of the national awards, are freely 
extended to the distinguished educators who have con 
sented to act in this important capacity. 

Dealers who have conducted contests, and who naturally 
will be interested in knowing the names of the three 
national winners as early as possible, are advised that they 
will be informed by mail or telegraph the moment the 
judges have announced their awards. The names and 
addresses of the winners will also be published in the 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN immediately follow- 
ing the placing of the awards. As the work of judging 
the essays necessarily will require considerable time, it 
is not likely that the winners can be announced before 
Feb. 15, and it may be later. All interested persons, 
however, may rest assured that no time will be unneces- 
sarily lost, and that the announeement will be made at 
the earliest moment possible. 

It is desired that photographs of the boys or girls 
whose essays are awarded first prizes in local contests 
shall be sent to this office, along with the essays. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN requests the codperation of deal- 
ers who have conducted contests in securing and forward 
ing these photographs. If not possible in some cases to 
secure the photographs in time to send with the essays 
they can follow a day or two later, but it is important 
that they reach this office as promptly as possible. 





NEW YORK TO HAVE ‘‘BETTER HOMES’’ SHOW 
New York, Jan. 14.—There will be held in this city 
May 18 to 25 a Better Homes exposition which it is 


IION, ALBERT M, DEYOR, DES MOINES, LOWA ; 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


NOTED EDUCATORS WHO WILL AWARD THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN PRIZES IN THE NATIONAL CONTEST 


already have been turned in from Newark and Licking 
Coutity.’? 

It is probable that an even greater number of pupils 
would have been engaged thruout the country but for 
the fact that at the height of the campaign a considerable 
number of schools in which very promising contests were 
well under way were compelled to close down on account 
of the coal shortage. The same cause also prevented a 
number of dealers from putting on contests which they 
had planned. 


The benefits of the campaign, from the viewpoint of 
the lumber dealer, may briefly be summed up as follows: 
In the first place, approximately 100,000 boys and 
girls have been definitely interested in the subject of 
home building, to the extent that they have studiously 
sought out every argument they could find or think of 
to prove that ‘‘every family should own its own home.’’ 
True, these young people are not now at the home build- 
Ing age, but it must be remembered that the children of 
today are the men and women of tomorrow. Impressions 
have been made that will not soon be eradicated, and 
when the time comes for these boys and girls to establish 
their own homes the arguments that they have marshaled 
to convince others will come back to them and make them 
want to live under their own rooftrees rather than in 
rented houses. In addition, each family from which 
these 100,000 eontestants come has been more or less 
influenced, Counting five to the family, this means that 
at least 500,000 persons have been brought face to face 
with the idea that the highest and best type of home life 
18 possible only in the house that is owned by its oceu- 
pants. Add to this the teachers, school officials, editors, 
Judges and other influential persons who have been con- 


reduced size in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the 
progress of the campaign, In addition to the great 
volume of paid display advertising, many columns of news 
and editorial matter have been printed regarding the 
campaign. Hvery bit of this publicity has boosted the 
home building idea, and therefore directly benefited the 
lumber business. 

As intimated in the opening paragraph, the closing 
date for the local contests was set for Jan. 19, by which 
time all essays awarded first prizes in the local contests 
were supposed to have reached this office, for entry in 
the national contest for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prizes 
of $50, $30 and $20 for the best, second best and third 
best essays resulting from the local contests. On ac- 
count, however, of the terrific snow storms which have 
partly paralyzed the mail service in many sections of the 
country during the last week it seems only fair to extend 
the limit sufficiently to make sure that all essays mailed 
on or before Jan. 19 shall have been received. The 
closing date for entries in the national contest is there- 
fore hereby extended to Jan. 24, and all essays reaching 
this office on or before that date will be considered eligible. 

It is with especial pleasure that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN announces the personnel of the board of judges 
who will determine the awards in the national contest. 
They are: Hon. F. B. Pearson, Columbus, Ohio, State 
superintendent of publie instruction; Hon. Francis G. 
Blair, Springfield, Ill., State superintendent of public 
instruction, and Hon. Albert M. Deyoe, Des Moines, Lowa, 
State superintendent of public instruction. These busy 
publie officials, impressed with the importance of this 
movement from the educational and patriotic standpoints, 
have very kindly consented to assume the task of select- 


expected will eclipse even the very successful one of 
the same character recently held in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Tho following. the general plan of that exposition, the 
New York display will be much larger, and there will be 
a number of new features added, It will be held in the 
Grand Central Palace. The keynote of the whole affair 
will be to illustrate the benefit of better homes to the 
rising generation, and the duty of having living conditions 
bright and attractive for the soldier boys when they 
return. The floor space devoted to exhibits will equal 
100,000 square feet. At least fifty model rooms will be 
shown, fully furnished and outfitted under the direction 
of dealers in house furnishings and experts in decoration. 
Displays of building materials of every sort, furniture, 
carpets and rugs, decorations, landscape gardening, house 
hold utilities etc., will illustrate every feature entering 
into the building and equipping of a modern home. The 
exhibits will be supplemented by educational lectures on 
art in the home, decorations, furniture designing, movies 
of industrial operations, and other special features of ap 
interesting and instruetive character. The exposition is 
under the management of Louis W. Buckley, who was 
in charge of the Grand Rapids Better Homes Exposition. 
Mr. Buckley has opened offices in the Grand Central 
Palace. It is stated that over one-fourth of the floor 
space already has been allotted. 


OD DDD DD DPD 


DurING the fiseal year 1916-1917 unmanufactured wood: 
to the value of $583,817 was imported into Bombay, 
India, from the United States. The value for the fiseal 
year 1915-16 was $133,603, thus the former year showed 
a decided increase. 
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SALESMEN STUDY LUMBER AT ITS SOURCES 


Southern Pine Sales Corporation Forces Inspect Southeastern Plants and Products—Visits Embrace Famous Mills and 
Are Highly Profitable—Inspection Tests Divulge Experts—Cold Weather the One Deterrent 


New York, Jan. 14.—That the salesmen who sell the 
product of the several sawmills whose stock is handled thru 
the Southern Pine Sales Corporation may enter upon their 
duties this year with a more intimate knowledge of the 
grades, equipment, stock and special features of these indi- 
vidual mills, as well as a clearer understanding of the gen- 
eral conditions of business as they pertain to the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation, Sales Manager Charles Hill has 
just personally conducted his sales corps on a two weeks’ 
trip among the corporation’s sawmills in North and South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

It has always been Mr. Hill’s belief that lumber should 
be marketed with the same degree of intelligence that 
characterizes the sale of any other staple commodity, 
and so far as his own staff is concerned he has put this 
theory into actual practice. One of the first things he 
did when the Southern Pine Sales Corporation was formed 
a year ago to take over the sales of a large group of im- 
portant sawmills in the so called North Carolina territory 
was to take the salesmen on a tour of inspection among 
these mills, This first trip was so highly successful that 
Mr. Hill resolved then and there to make it an annual 
function. If such a thing is possible, this second annual 
inspection trip was even more satisfactory than the first, 
for in spite of the unprecedented bad weather, which for 
the while put most of the mills out of business, the 
score of salesmen who made the trip received a schooling 
en route that has made them much better acquainted with 
the lumber that they have to sell. They were put thru a 
grading test at New Bern and they acquitted 
themselves so handsomely that W. T. Currie, chief in- 
spector of the North Carolina Pine Association, who made 
the trip with them, unhesitatingly declared that the sales- 
men were just as good inspectors as the regular associ- 
ation inspectors. There were a 4-hour grilling at Charles- 
ton and another at Savannah, and if a point about the 
several mill stocks and the best ways of marketing them 
escaped detection it will be hard to find. 


Northern Weather in the South 


Thru the snow and ice and the biting cold of New 
Years Eve Mr. Hill led his little army to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station, where they boarded a sleeper at 
9:30, just as New York was getting ready to usher in 
the New Year with appropriate ceremony. There was 
not a pang of regret in the crowd, however, for the win- 
ter cold was gruelling and the party was eager to get 
away from it all in the Sunny South, But old King 
Winter had extended his jurisdiction away down past 
the Mason-Dixon line and it was not until the party 
reached Charleston that they experienced the first real 
breath of southern balm. The North Carolina mills were 
frozen up solid and all hands were thawing out and re 
pairing bursted pipes. Only two of the South Carolina 
and two of the Georgia mills visited were operating, and 
they limped along the best way they could on account of 
the unseemly weather and labor shortage. Because of 
the inclement weather and the demoralized conditions 
at the mills part of the trip was cut, but the lumber was 
there just the same and the trip served its purpose not- 
withstanding. 

The trip was unfortunately made during the very worst 
‘spell’? of weather on record and Mr, “Hill and his asso- 
ciates experienced much discomfiture. They alternately 
shivered and roasted as the steam pipes in the sleeping 
car heated and cooled on the way to Richmond, the first 
night out. Scheduled to arrive there at 7:30 New Year’s 
morning, they pulled into the station three hours later. 
The outside world was a blanket of snow and the cold 
was so intense that the railway switches were frozen up. 
This occasioned further delay, and instead of reaching 
Goldsboro, N. C., at 2:52 in the afternoon the party did 
not arrive until 11:30 that night. 


Qualifying as Experts 


The party left Goldsboro at 7:55 the next morning 
for New Bern, the first scheduled stop. Here the John L. 
Roper mill was found to be shut down, but the party put 
in an interesting day notwithstanding, and saw many 
entertaining and instructive features despite a heavy snow 
fall all day long. It was here that Mr. Hill conducted 
an interesting and noteworthy inspection test, held after 
the fashion of that conducted by the North Carolina Pine 
Association. Chief Inspector Currie selected fifty boards 
of different grades and numbered each one. Then he 
caused each salesman to register his own grading on each 
of the boards. When the check was tallied it was found 
that there was not enough difference in the opinions of 
the salesmen to mention. This fact brought forth the 
commendation of Mr. Currie previously mentioned. 

The party left New Bern at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
riding all the night to Marion, 8. C., via Florence, arriv- 
ing there at 11 in the morning. The night was one of 
considerable discomfort as the private car was shunted 
on a side track at Florence away from a steam cock. 
But some consolation was derived from the fact that their 
misery had company, John D. Rockefeller, jr.’s, private 
car being alongside in the same predicament. 


At Marion and Georgetown 

At Marion the mills of the Marion County Lumber 
Corporation and D. O. Anderson Lumber Co. were closed 
down on account of frozen and bursted pipes, but Mr. 
Crane and Mr. Anderson, representing these mills respec- 
tively, were there with the warm cheer in spite of the 
intense cold. There was plenty of good lumber, with many 
entertaining features to see, and a profitable day was 
spent. Dinner was had at the hotel and at 6:40-in the 
evening the party left for Georgetown, via Florence and 
Lanes. At Lanes the private car was released. George- 
town was reached at 9:45 Friday morning. Here for the 








first time the landscape was bare of snow but the wind 
from the bay was biting. 

At Georgetown another unique sawmill condition pre- 
vailed as a result of the cold snap. The gigantic plant of 
the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation was closed for 
a day or two, with the exception of one small mill that 
was being operated for the sole purpose of cutting hog 
lumber for fuel. The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation 
has a contract for supplying power for the Georgetown 
Electric Light & Traction Co. and it was necessary to keep 
the fires going by manufacturing fire wood. This plant 
is one of the largest and finest in all the South and there 
were many things to see in the great mill, where both 
quantity and quality are sustained. 

Landlord Scurry’s celebrated Tourist Hotel was with- 
out heat that night and Mr. Hill’s party put in a some- 
what wretched night despite the fact that they had dined 
on mallard duck and venison. They forgot their misery 
next day, however, in a visit to the plant of the Wingah 
Lumber Co., a new member, across the bay. Here George 
Doyle took them around and showed them what he could 
do when the weather permitted. 


Diversion and Manufacturing Innovation 


An automobile run was made to Andrews, where the 
party boarded the 3:15 train in the afternoon for Charles- 
ton, the Sunday and Monday halting place. They ar- 
rived at the Charleston Hotel in time for supper. 

There was an interesting diversion on Sunday when the 
visitors were taken to the Cote-Bas plantation, one of the 
celebrated plantations of ante-bellum days. It lies 
in a neck of land cleaving two rivers, thirty miles from 
Charleston. In:its day it was a wonder place, and it is 
even more so now, with its ancient colonial homestead 
fallen into decay and overrun with brush and weeds. The 
old plantation comprises part of the timber holdings of 
the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. The old homestead is be- 
ing renovated and its acres are being cleared by its 





CHARLES HILL, OF NEW YORK CITY ; 
General Sales Manager Southern Pine Sales Corporation 


i who is going to raise cattle and hogs on a large 
scale, , 

Monday was devoted to a visit to. the plants of the E. P. 
Burton Lumber Co. and the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. 
Both mills were closed but there was much to see. Here 
for the first time the visitors saw colored women employed 
in the planing mills. A brand new industry was found 
to be flourishing. This is the portable house industry. 
At the Burton plant a subsidiary organization, known as 
the Dixie House Co., was making knock down barracks 
houses for the American troops in France. Houses are 
shunted in Government cars to the Charleston navy yard, 
whence they are loaded into transports. 

At the Tuxbury plant the same thing was taking place, 
but on a larger and more elaborate scale. The double 
electric crane tram, which is a feature of this plant, has 
been turned into a gigantic house building plant. The 
management buys planing mill lumber from the neighbor- 
ing mills and this is converted into barracks houses. Two 
large automatic nailing machines, especially built to or- 
der, have been installed, also special trimming saw tables, 
automatic painting machines ete. A feature of the house 
construction at this plant is the bigness of the operation. 
Instead of trimming individual boards, the entire panel is 
nailed together and then trimmed, two men handling the 
entire operation. , 

In the afternoon Mr. Hill conducted a 4-hour school 
of instruction at the Charleston Hotel. All sorts of ques- 
tions, pertaining to all phases of the business, were asked 
and answered. Ideas were born and their practicability 
was discussed. Anyone who had anything to suggest, 
suggested it. Business conditions in general and their 
effect upon this year’s lumber business in particular 
were commented upon. It was a complete mobilization of 
a great selling organization and it is a safe prediction 
that every man came out from the conference cocked and 
primed for a vigorous campaign. 


At South Carolina and Georgia Plants 


It had been planed to spend Tuesday at the plant of 
J. F. Prettyman & Sons, at Summerville, 8. C. Mr. Pret- 
tyman was ill and the visit was deferred. Instead, the 


party took an early Tuesday morning train for an in- 
spection of the Savannah River Lumber Co.’s plants. 

At Wiggins a mill was in process of construction, re- 
placing that which had been destroyed by fire in Sep- 
tember. But there was some fine stock to look at. An 
automobile run of forty miles was made to the new Gil- 
mania mill at Gilman, 8. C. This is a fine plant and 
was running, cutting cypress by day and pine by night. 
Its capacity is 100,000 feet daily. The party reached 
Savannah about 7 in the evening. 

Wednesday morning saw the party refreshed with a 
good night’s sleep after a hard day’s work. An informal 
reception was held in the office of I. H. Fetty, of the 
Savannah River Lumber Co., after which Sales Manager 
Ball conducted the visitors in automobiles to the Port 
Wentworth plant, a magnificent new pine mill that has 
been running since the fall of 1916. Its capacity is 125,- 
000 feet daily. Alongside the plant in the large shipyard 
of the Terry Shipbuilding Co. a number of fabricated 
steel ships are being built. 


The Close of Perfect Days 


From here the visitors were driven to the Vale Royal 
plant, a cypress and hardwood operation, of 40,000 daily 
capacity. It rained all the day and this marred in 4 
measure the pleasure of the mill inspection at thesd 
points. On account of the inclement weather Mr. Hill 
decided to cut part of the itinerary short at this point. 
It had been intended to split the salesmen into two par- 
ties, sending one party to Spray Hope and Vaughn, 8. C., 
and the other to Darien and Brunswick, Ga. Instead, 
Mr. Hill decided to terminate the tour with the trip to 
Darien. 

Those of the party who handle stock by water went 
in automobiles to Darien, twenty-five miles southeast of 
Savannah, and saw the plant there. The balance of the 
party returned to Charleston that night, visiting the Pret- 
tyman plant at Summerville the next day. Those who 
visited the Darien plant followed the same course one 
day later, departing thence to New York. 

The personnel of the party was made up of the fol- 
lowing: 

Charles Hill, general sales manager; J. F. Rodamor, 
Charles H. Joyce, Walter Colton, A. M. Chace, E. Richard- 
son, -W. E. Pearce, H. I. Whiffen, J. D. Freeman, C. L. 
McKee, C. W. Jeroloman, C. M. Fletcher, A. A. Danser, 
C. K. Brown, Lyman Millard, E. H. Howell, W. B. Mont- 
gomery, F. H. Keller, salesmen; W. T. Currie, inspector ; 
C, W. Mitchell, superintendent of the Camp interests. 





JOINS WELL KNOWN WESTERN WHOLESALE CONCERN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—John F. Drescher has taken 
an interest in the Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., a well 
known Seattle wholesale shingle and lumber concern, and 
will hereafter be associated with Will E. Howard in the 
advancement of this company’s affairs. Mr. Drescher for 
three years has been with the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, for two years as eastern sales manager at New York 
City, and for the last year at Seattle. Prior to that he 
represented the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation in 
Seattle for a number of years. The Chinook Lumber & 
Shingle Co. was organized by Mr. Howard in 1909, and 
since that time it has been very successful and has built 
up a large business in red cedar shingles, handling Chi- 
nook primes and selects and also the Thomas Kirkpatrick 
(British Columbia) special shingles. 

Mr. Howard was for several years manager of a retail 
lumber yard in Missouri and later was in the lumber 
brokerage business, with headquarters at St. Joe, Mo., 
handling Coast lumber and shingles. When he first came 
to the Coast he was sales manager for the Atlas Lumber 
Co., in Seattle. His efforts have been along the line of 
catering to the needs of retail lumber dealers in high 
grade shingles. 

Mr. Drescher goes into the concern with an experience 
covering nearly a dozen years in wholesaling Pacific coast 
lumber, and it is his intention to help Mr. Howard in the 
shingle end of the business and to look after the market- 
ing of fir specialties. He is particularly familiar with the 
18-inch shingle trade of the East, having spent con- 
siderable time in the territory to which these shingles go. 








COMPANY SALES FORCE IN ANNUAL REUNION 


Pine Buurr, ArK., Jan, 15.—The annual reunion and 
‘“Get-together’’ meeting of the members of the sales force 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. was held in this city last 
week, salesmen from all over the territory being present. 
A meeting was held at the Hotel Pines, at which market 
conditions and other subjects pertaining to the lumber 
industry were discussed. The reunion lasted two days, 
the climax being reached at a banquet at the Hotel Pines. 

The salesmen made an inspection of the local plant of 
the Saline River Hardwood Co., as guests of the manager, 
C. H. Murphy, and visited the Arkansas Short Leaf Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant as the guests of Manager J. M. Sowards. 
These two concerns are branches of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

The salesmen present were: 

G. A. Houston, of Cleveland, Ohio; C. W. Lawrence and 
John A. Spencer, of Chicago; H. M. Beebe and C. W. Thort- 
ton, of Kansas City; W. H. Jobe, of Detroit, Mich. ; William 
M. Simpson, of Omaha; L. R. Schofield, of Kansas City; Fred 
C. Kuehnle, of Cleveland; H. EB. Webster, of Wichita, Kan.; 
C. L. Knowles, of Kansas City; Charles S: Ash, of Topeka; 
H. D. Jones, of Cleveland; J. E. Moses, of Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
W. T. Robinson, of Abington, Va.; C. C. Mullin, of St. Louis; 
da C. Dix, of Memphis; and H. M. Hayward, of Kansas 
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KILN DRYING SPECIFICATIONS FOR AIRPLANE LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—Shortly after the air- 
plane construction program of the Government was 


Jaunched it became very evident that enough air dried . 


spruce and other lumber would not be available. The 
dry kiln was the only hope, yet it was clearly recognized 
that definite dry kilning methods and practices should be 
followed after their success had been demonstrated. The 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has con- 
ducted a great many experiments in the kiln drying of 
Jumber and was asked to prepare specifications to meet 
the needs of the occasion. After careful experimentation 
and study general kiln drying specifications for airplane 
stock to insure no loss in strength, toughness or other me- 
chanical properties were drawn up and turned over to the 
army authorities. These, in turn, were given to the air- 
craft engineering division of the signal corps which re- 
fused to release them for publication generally. After 
representing to the authorities, however, the very general 
interest of lumber manufacturers in these specifications 
and the desirability of having them followed as closely 
as possible by all producers of airplane lumber the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN secured permission to publish 
them. The official title is ‘‘ Process Specification No. 
90500’? that supersedes specifications Nos. 20508, 20509 
and 20510. It follows: 
Material 

For green material one species and one thickness shall con- 

stitute a single kiln charge. 
Piling 


Lumber must be evenly piled and held flat and straight 
while drying. Contact between wood and crossers shall in no 
case exceed 1144 inches in a direction lengthwise of the pile. 
Lumber shall be so arranged in the pile that drying will 
take place equally from both surfaces in planks, and from 
opposite faces in squares. The lumber must be so disposed 
in the dry kiln as to permit of easy access on both sides of 
the pile and the taking of temperature and humidity readings 
whenever required by the inspector. The inspector shall have 
full access to any portion of the kiln at any time during the 
drying. 

sia Preparation of Samples 

Representative samples must be inserted in the pile to be 
kiln-dried in such a manner that they will be subjected to the 
same drying conditions as that portion of the pile where 
inserted, and so they can be removed for periodical weighing 
in order that their moisture contents and, therefore, the mean 
moisture content of the piles can be known at all times. At 
least three samples for each 5,000 board feet or less of ma- 
terial shall be used. ‘The samples should be at least 2 feet 
long and should not be cut nearer than 2 feet from the end 
of one of the pieces to be dried. All sample weights shall be 
accurate to one-tenth of 1 percent. The samples shall be 
carefully weighed before placing in the kiln, and they shall 
be weighed at least daily where the time of drying is ten 
days or less, and at least every other day for longer periods. 
They shall be placed in the pile and distributed so as to be 
exposed to average, most rapid, and slowest drying condi- 
tions, except that they shall not be placed on the top layer 
or the bottom layer, and the temperature and humidity shall 
be regulated according to the samples placed in the warmest 
part of the pile. The moisture content of the sample should 
be determined by cutting sections 1 inch thick from both 
ends at the time the sample is sawed from the stick (the 
method of making moisture determinations is given in the 
Aircraft Engineering Division Process Specification No. 20504, 
determination of moisture content of wood). The ends of the 
samples are to be given a thoro coating of asphaltum 
varnish mixed with lampblack, to prevent end drying, before 
placing them in the pile. After the dry weight of the sam- 
ples has been determined, the average moisture condition of 
the pile during drying can be found by weighing the samples 
and calculating the condition of the pile-from their weights. 
Example : 

Original weight of sample, 7.35 pounds. 

Original moisture percent (average of the two disks), 47. 
‘i Calculated dry weight of sample, 7.35 divided by 1.47 equals 
5.00. 

Current weight, 6.23 pounds. 

Moisture in sample, 6.23 minus 5.00 equals 1.23 pounds. 

Current moisture percent, 1.23 divided by 5.00x100 equals 
24.6 percent. 

In this manner a record must be kept of the percent of 
moisture in the lumber in the kiln. A standard moisture test 
shall be made on each sample before the lumber is removed 
from the kiln. 

Instruments 

Thermometers.-At least one recording thermometer of ap- 
proved make must be used in each dry kiln for every 36 feet 
in length or fraction thereof. This must be checked up at 
least once daily with a standard thermometer, or a glass 
thermometer that has been calibrated to an accuracy of 1° F. 
and placed in such a position as to record the maximum tem- 
perature of any portion of the pile. All glass thermometers 
Shall be accurate to 1° F. Thermometer bulbs must be 
shielded from direct radiation of steam pipes or wet lumber, 
cold walls or surfaces, and receive a free circulation of air. 
Other thermometers may be placed at the discretion of the 
inspector. 

Humidity readings will be made daily at the same point 
where the recorder bulb is placed according to standard 
methods which must be approved by the inspector. The fol- 
lowing shall constitute a standard method: Use a glass or 
recording wet and dry bulb hydrometer with a clean wick at 
least once weekly, using distilled water and producing a 
circulation of air past the wet bulb of at least 15 feet per 
Second before reading. ‘The same specification shall apply 
to hydrometer. bulbs as to thermometer bulbs in regard to 
Shielding from radiation. 

Steaming 

Where material of one species and approximately one thick- 
hess constitutes a single kiln charge “steaming” sufficient to 
saturate the air at the stated temperature will be permitted 
48 follows: 

(1) At the beginning of the drying operation: with green 
Wood, six hours for each inch of thickness, at a temperature 
not over 15° F., above the temperature specified for begin- 
ning the drying. With previously air-dried wood, eight hours 
for each inch in thickness at a temperature not to exceed 
30° higher than the teinperature specified for beginning the 
drying. 

(2) Near the end of the drying in order to eliminate in- 
~viwel stresses (casehardening) at a temperature not to 
tn €ed 20° I. higher than the final specified drying tempera- 

Te, and for a time not to exceed three hours. 


Temperature and Humidity 


and erase conditions are here specified. Lower temperatures 
higher humidities are permissible. In no portion of the 
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pile shall the average operating temperature exceed or the 
average operating humidity fall below nor shall any stick 
of wood or portion of the stick be subjected to more severe 
average operating conditions than the figures given in the 
table below. However, an accidental rise in temperature 
and decrease in humidity for a period of time less than one 
hour, during which the rise in temperature shall not exceed 
the average specified temperature by more than 10° F., nor 
the humidity be more than 10 percent less than the average 
specified humidity, shall not in itself constitute cause for re- 
jection of material. Furthermore, the progression from one 
specified stage to the next must proceed along uniform lines. 


For Green Wood (Above 25 Percent Moisture) 


Less than %-inch thick.—For thickness less than %-inch 
the temperature may be raised 10° F. for each decrease of 
\% -inch. 

Three-fourths inch to 8 inches thick.—Begin drying at the 
values given in the table below and proceed from thence ac- 
cording to the table. 

Over 8 inches thick.—Reduce the specified temperature 
values by 5° for each inch increase in thickness, 


Table No. 1 

Mavimum aver- Mavimum per- 
age drying missible periodic 
conditions variation from 


average for short 
intervals 
Relative Above for Below 


STAGE OF DRYING 7T'empera- hu- tempera- for hu- 
ture, midity, ture, midity, 
bl percent ad 8 percent 

At the beginning......... 120 80 2 
After fiber saturation is 

passed (25 percent)... 125 70 2 8 
At 20 percent moisture.. 128 60 3 5 
At 15 percent moisture... 138 . 44 3 4 
At 12 percent moisture.. 142 38 3 3 
At 8 percent moisture... 145 33 2 2 
os heroes ore wales 0a 145 33 2 2 

Table No. 2 


Maximum aver- 
age drying 
conditions 


Maximum per- 
missible periodic 
variation from 
average for short 
intervals 


Relative Above for Below 


STAGE OF DRYING Tempera- hu- tempera- for hu- 
ture, midity, ture, midity. 
pe ie percent Bd x” percent 

At the beginning........ 105 85 2 6 
After fiber saturation is 

passed (25-percent)... 110 73 2 4 
At 20 percent moisture... 117 62 3 5 
At 15 percent moisture.. 129 46 3 4 
At 12 percent moisture... 135 42 2 2 
At 8 percent moisture... 135 40 2 2 


“a 


RNR ic Soeie anwiwier sie (ete eieveiats 135 40 2 
Table No. 1 refers to the following species : 
Sitka spruce Western red cedar 
astern spruce (red and Northern white cedar 
white) Cypress 
White pine (Idaho or east- White, blue and Biltmore ash 
ern) Yellow birch 
Sugar pine 
Incense cedar 
More severe drying conditions can be used with all of ‘the 
above species without visible injury of any kind, but on ac- 
count of injury to strength and introduction of internal 
stresses the milder conditions are required. 
Table No. 2 refers to black walnut, mahogany and white 
and red oak. 


For Air-Seasoned Wood (Below 25 Percent Moisture) 

Less than %-inch thick.—¥or thicknesses less than %-inch 
the temperature may be raised 10° F. for each decrease of 
¥Y -inch, 

Three-fourths to 3 inches thick.—Begin drying at the values 
given in the above table according to the nearest moisture 
condition as determined by suitable tests and proceed from 
thence in the same manner as in the table for the green 
wood. 

Over 3 inches thick.—Reduce the specified temperature 
values by five degrees for each inch increase in thickness. 


Tests of Material After Drying 

T'csts.—At the end of the run standard tests will be made 
for moisture content and casehardening. Material for these 
tests will be taken from each of the samples in the piles and 
from other pieces which will be representative of the dried 
stock, at least three pieces for every 5,000 feet or less and 
taken from different parts of the kiln. Other pieces shall 
be tested by the inspector at his discretion. 

Three adjacent sections, 1-inch thick, will be cut from the 
centers of each of the samples and pieces of stock. Due 
precaution must be taken to prevent moisture evaporation 
between the time of sawing and the time of weighing these 
sections. The first section should be dried whole and the 
average moisture content obtained by the standard method 
previously referred to, ‘The second section should be cut into 
an outer shell 44-inch thick and an inner core \%-inch thick 
for conditions on the surface and in the interior. The third 
section, if cut from a 38-inch plank, should be slit in the 
longest direction, parallel to the faces of the piece, into five 
tongues or prongs, leaving about %-ineh solid wood joining 
the prongs at one end of the section. The second prongs from 
both sides are to be broken out, leaving two outer prongs and 
one in the middle. The curving of these outer prongs indi- 
cates the degree of casehardening and the inner the moisture 
condition at the center. The slotted section should be allowed 
to dry for twenty-four hours in the drying room. If the 
prongs remain straight, it indicates perfect conditions as to 
stress.and moisture. If the outer prongs bend in, it means 
that the piece was casehardened. If they bend out, it means 
that the piece was oversteamed in final steaming. If the cen- 
ter tongues first bend outwardly and finally inwardly, it 
shows that the center was not thoroly dry. 

For material less than 2 inches thick three tongues should 
be sawed instead of five and the inner one removed. 

Very slight casehardening is permissible except for pro 
pellers, where there should be practically none. 


Final Moisture Conditions 

An average dryness of approximately 8 percent, unless 
otherwise specified, is required with a variation of individual 
sticks from not less than 5 percent to not more than 11 
percent. 

Not more than 2 percent difference in the moisture percent 
between the interior and the exterior portion of the wood 
as shown by the “moisture distribution disk” is permissible. 

Upon removal from the kiln the wood shall be allowed to 
remain in a room with all parts under uniform shop condi- 
tions at least two weeks for 83-inch material, and other sizes 
in proportion, before it is manufactured. 

For propellers for use under special conditions the moisture 
content will be varied from the above, depending upon the 
service conditions. 

In propeller and other laminated construction the indi- 


vidual pieces shall not vary more than 2 percent in moisture 
between adjacent lamination. 
Specification for Treatment of Ash for Use as Longerons 
with Reference to Steaming and Bending 

The ash shall be cut in the form of rough squares suffi- 
ciently large to allow for shrinkage and finishing from the 
green wood. Where it is necessary to bend this material it 
shall be steamed while in the green condition, bent on forms 
and then kiln-dried after bending, according to the speci- 
fication for kiln-drying unseasoned ash, Steaming shall be 
conducted at a temperature not to exceed 212°, nor for a 
period longer than six hours, and the bending shall be ac- 
complished while the material is hot. 

Wood with moisture content of 18 percent shall be con- 
sidered as in the green condition for steaming and bending. 


WAR DEPARTMENT LAYS IN STOCK OF BIRCH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—F. F. Fish, secretary 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association and in 
charge of its War Service Bureau here, will leave for 
Chicago the end of this week to attend a meeting of the 
board of directors called for next Wednesday. From 
Chicago he will go to Indianapolis to attend the annual 
meeting of the Indianapolis Hardwood Association. 

‘*Things are running along smoothly here,’’ said Mr. 
Fish. ‘‘We have received a couple of good orders, but 
things are a little quiet yet. The demand for hardwood 
lumber has not been very sharp. We are doing consider- 
able business with the Federal Shipping Board and were 
given 60,000 feet of the Government order for a reserve 
stock of birch for gunstocks.’’ 

The Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau was given 
110,000 feet of this order. The rest was placed around 
Buffalo and at other points where a ready supply is in 
sight. The birch was placed with a view of providing 
a substitute for walnut in the event that the Government 
should suddenly find itself in a tight place. Mr. Fish said: 

‘“My understanding is that the birch ordered is de- 
signed to provide about 50,000 gunstocks. There is some 
doubt as to the quantity of walnut available. It has been 
stated as high as 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 feet, which 
would be sufficient, but there are some elements in the 
situation which made it seem wise to lay in a stock of 
birch as a reserve against possible emergencies. It is 
well to anticipate Uncle Sam’s needs in this way rather 
than wait until the last minute and then jump on us 
because we can not deliver the goods over night.’’ 

During the absence of Mr. Fish the office here will be 
looked after by H. A. Hoover, chief inspector of the 
association. 

J. M. Pritchard, manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Kmergency Bureau, left tonight for Memphis to attend 
a conference, 


BIG UNDERTAKING MAY START IN EARLY SPRING 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 15.—The realization of plans 
contemplated by the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co, will make 
this city perhaps the biggest distributing point for Pacific 
coast woods on the Atlantic seabeard. The company 
last summer purchased a part of the quarantine grounds 
just outside of the harbor, when the Federal Government 
took over the quarantine, and it was indicated at the 
time that the intention was to make the place a big 
distributing yard. Plans have been halted because of 
the severe weather, and even more by the unsettled rail 
road situation, but it is said that perhaps by next spring 
the company will be ready to begin work on the laying 
out of the tract for the purposes in view. There are to 
be constructed great piers, running out to deep water, 
so that ocean going ships can come right up to the yard 
and unload. This will call also for the erection of cranes 
for the handling of lumber and the shifting of heavy tim- 
bers to various parts of the yard. Another part of the 
equipment is to be a big resaw and planing mill, in which 
the timber brought here can be cut into lengths and 
sizes desired for this market and dressed. All of the 
machinery is to be electrically driven, and the facilities 
to be installed will be of the latest improved type. 

The company, it is said, intends to make shipments of 

*acific coust woods in cargo lots, the vessels that are 
destined for foreign ports going direct, and the others 
coming here to discharge their cargoes. From Baltimore 
distribution is ito he made all over the territory east of 
the Mississippi River by barges, train or other means. 
According to an estimate, the vessels needed, together 
with the yards and equipment here, will call for an outlay 
of not less than $5,000,000, making it by far the biggest . 
establishment on the Atlantic. Timbers will be brought 
here up to 50 feet and more in length and of the largest 
size cut in the western sawmills. It is the belief of the 
company that Pacific coast woods will play an increasingly 
important part in the trade of the East and it wants to be 
in a position to take care of the demand, 

The representative of the Weyerhaeuser interests here 
will be George K. M. Hauck, who is a member of the 
wholesale lumber firm Thomas J, Shryock and has had 
an experience extending over many years in the business. 
His firm has been handling western woods for some time 
and he is thoroly conversant with the possibilities of 
such enterprise as that projected by the Weyerhaeuser 
company. 


ADDITIONS MADE TO ALL NAVY CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—In view of the fact that 
the plants and employees of a number of concerns having 
contracts for furnishing supplies to the navy were found 
to be under inadequate surveillance a clause has been 
ordered inserted in all contracts making it necessary for 
the contractor to employ additional watchmen and devices, 
to furnish the records of citizenship of all employees, to 
refuse to hire or to discharge certain individuals at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy. Where contractors 
are directed to provide additional watchmen or devices 
for the protection of the plant or property, modification in 
the contracts will be made to take care of the additional 
expense. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








The Realm is going to deal with a little correspondence 
this week. The first letter included is not the first one 
I received from the writer, but I think it will sufficiently 
explain itself: 

To THE REALM OF THE RETAILER: 

Dear Sir: I have read your letter with interest and 
think that in the main you are right, but only from the 
point of view of the man who hires labor. I suppose it is 
possible for an employer to divide off his business and to 
give certain parts of it over to hired hands with exact 
instructions to them about what he wants done. He could 
then check up and see whether or not they were doing these 
things. But that wouldn’t tell him whether or not he 
was paying the men enough. They might be doing satis- 
factory work. The boss might be willing to admit that 
they were doing all the job called for, and yet he might 
be paying them starvation wages. When you get right 
down to it I don’t see a whole lot of connection between 
faithful, efficient work and the salary that is paid for it. 

You tell me that competition sets part of the value on 
labor. Well, isn’t that saying that faithful and efficient 
work does not set the value on it? Maybe I’m not reason- 
able. In fact you know I am sore about my own job, 
because my boss pulls a long face and talks about hard 
times and how he wishes he could raise my pay and that 
he will as soon as the business warrants it. Well, I notice 
that he got a new seven-passenger car last fall and that 
his wife is spending the winter at Palm Beach. I suppose 
that’s all right. I don’t kick because one man earns more 
than another if he earns it honestly. But when he uses 
his position to take part of what’s due me and keep it 
for himself, well, that’s something different. You ask 
me how I know he’s doing this. Of course I don’t know it 
definitely enough to swear to it, but I’ll tell you a little 
incident: Last spring a couple of men here in town got 
to planning on buying out a little yard in a town about 
fifteen miles from here. They asked me to take charge 
of it. I didn’t much like the idea, for I’m settled in this 
town and own my home. Then I wasn’t sure these two 
fellows were very good business men, and I thought likely 
I’d be so cramped in handling the thing by their igno- 
rance that the project would fail, and I’d be out of a 
job. But I kept all that under my hat. The boss heard 
about it indirectly, and it was right funny to see him 
squirm around. He didn’t talk about it outright, for 
that would have given me too good a chance to ask for 
a raise. But he did knock the project and predict that 
it would fail. He finally sueceeded in searing these two 
fellows out of buying the yard. TI heard he told some- 
body that this saved him a good deal of money that he’d 
been compelled to add to my wages otherwise, This 
may or may not be so. Such gossip is easily started. 
But whether I’m justified or not I have the feeling that 
I could get my wages raised by 25 to 40 percent if I 
could get the old man into the position of having to give 
it or else to lose me. I wouldn’t have to do more or 
better work, either. 

I know my work is satisfactory. I practically have 
charge of this yard in every department. TI like the 
work and wouldn’t want to change. But T may not like 
the work if I have to feel much longer that T’m being 
bamboozled out of what is really mine. What do you 
mean when you talk about competitive value of labor? 
Tf you mean I could get more money by making myself 
worth more I’ll have to disagree with you. I might get 
some commendation, tho not much, but I wouldn’t get a 
raise. What do you know about this matter of wages 
anyway? And especially how does a man make his boss 
come across with what he ought to pay without threaten- 
ing to quit? Of course, you can’t know much about the 
situation here, and I’m not in much of a mood for 
philosophy, but T’ll be glad to be told anything. 

Yours truly, 
JonHn Dor. 

In reply to Mr. Doe, which of course isn’t his name 
the Realm wrote as follows: 
DEAR Mr. Dor: 

Your letter has raised a question that has never been 
solved exactly and probably never will be. A number 
of men approach this matter of wages in a scientific 
way, but after all it’s only an approach. By. their 
methods of checking up they can tell which man is of 
the most value to them. If they were to grade the most 
valuable man at 100 and the least valuable man at 1 
they could place all the other men 
relation to these two. But this does not tell them how 
much they should pay the 100 grade man or any of the 
other men. And even if it did there is nothing in this 
checking system that compels the boss to pay the men 
what they earn, There is no power in the energies of 
oe that directly and automatically makes an employer 

e just to his men. ‘ 


‘Would Not Assure Every Man of a Square Deal 

This does not mean that he is always unjust to them 
when he can get by with it, nor does it mean that some 
other system, such as public ownership and democratic 
control that the socialists advoeate, would insure that 
every man got a square deal. Back of every system has to 
be an enlightened selfishness, call it what you will that 
purposes to be square with the men. I have a good deal 
of sympathy with the aim of the socialists to bring about 
a square deal among all people. Towever, I’m not a 
socialist, for a good many of their methods seem to me 
to be fantastic. I think the real function of the socialists 
is to be a party of protest and of education. As fast 
as their proposals are seen to be reasonable and: workable 
these proposals are taken up by the party in power and 
put thru. _One night I sat with a group of young social- 
ists and listened to their explanation of socialistic doc- 
trine. In this discussion I noticed one thing that seemed 


pretty accurately in 


to me very significant. They took it for granted that 
under the ‘‘capitalistic’’? scheme of government, as they 
called it, men would always act from the meanest of 
selfish motives; but that once the ‘‘socialistic’’? Scheme of 
running things got into power every leader would be 
unselfish and farsighted and square. This of course is 
un assumption that our past experience doesn’t make us 
very hopeful about. I mention this fact as an indication 
that whatever machinery we may have for regulating 
industry and human relations in general, we’re not justi- 
fied in expecting that a system can be fixed up so air- 
tight and foolproof that every man will get exactly what 
is coming to him regardless of the feelings and desires 
of every other man, As far as I am able to judge, no 
system of employment or control that has yet heen pro- 
posed will work justly unless those charged with working 
it are minded to be just. : 

This looks as tho the boss had the whip hand. In some 
cases he does and in some he does not. I suppose there 
are more bosses who underpay their men because they 
have a chance to than there are men who succeed in 
forcing their bosses to overpay them; but still that sort 
of thing has been known to happen. In such a case the 
men usually say there is no such thing as overpayment 
and that the fact of their being given the money proves 
that they earn it. In one sense perhaps they are right. 
It may be the boss has in his files an order so important 
to his business that he will get it out at a loss rather 
than not get it out at all. This order may be the entering 
wedge to a new and large business development. In that 
case he will pay the men more than the one order justifies 
him in doing if they will not stay under any other circum- 
stances, Rather than go out of business at a big sacrifice 











“My boss pulls a long face” 


he pays the high wages. This is just a rough illustration 
of the fact that not all the gouging is done on one side. 


The Elements of the Problem 


But you may think that these things don’t apply to 
you very directly, for the work you do is administrative 
in a large degree. Collective bargaining and the right of 
organizing, these things that are heard of so much in 
labor fights, manifestly lie outside the question so far 
as you are concerned, But the elements of your problem 
are not different from the elements of the problem of any 
wage worker. The fact that you do your work faithfully 
and efficiently ought to weigh in determining how much 
pay you are to have but, as you say, it may not have 
much immediate weight. This is not as it should be, 
and it will eventually count against the suceess of your 
employer’s business. 

For while, as T said a little distanee back, there is no 
natural power that directly compels an employer to be 
square with his men, there are some that work indirectly 
to penalize him if he isn’t square with them. We know 
that all kinds of business are being held to a stricter 
account in matters of efliciency in these days. Old abuses 
and losses that formerly could be ignored because of the 
rush of business growth have to be taken into aecount 
now. The farmer who wore his farm out in a few years 
and then moved farther west to virgin lands and made 
money by doing it finds that he can’t repeat the per- 
formance. There are no more virgin lands; and if he 
is to continue in business he must handle his acres in 
such a way that they will yield crops without losing 
their fertility. The business man who could afford eare- 
less credit losses because he made so wide a margin of 
profit that a few losses didn’t count finds now that 
competition has ent his margin to such an extent that 
he can’t afford any kind of loss. And one of the valuable 
assets of the modern business man is the good will and 
loyal support of his workers. Without that he is likely 
to find his organization pounding loose.. I suppose this 
thing lies at the basis of a good many failures. 

But this, as you will no doubt say, is a penalty on the 
owner and: does nothing for the hired man. ' True enough. 
And-I know as well as you that not all men who grind 
their employees down fail in business as a result. A lot 
of them get rich. Poetie justice works too slowly and is 
not certain enough. TI am not in favor of waiting for it. 
T am in favor of taking honest and practical means for 
adjusting these things now. 


Replacement Value a Determining Element 


In preparing to do this if I were you I’d size up my 
situation as carefully as I could. Your value to your 
employer, stated practically, is what it would cost to 
replace you. This is, of course, no scientific test. The 
cost of replacing you may vary widely from time to 
time. You might find a time when by threatening to quit 
you could force a long time contract at a high figure. 
From what you say of your employer I take it he would 
not be above taking a similar advantage of you. While 
such an opportunity is not likely to come to you I don’t 
believe I’d take advantage of it if it did come. If there 
is a place for a sense of squareness in the boss’s dealings 
with his men there is no less a place for a sense of square- 
ness in the men’s dealings with the boss. But, after all, 
this replacement value does not vary as much as we think, 
All things human run along rather well marked lines, 
A life insurance company can carry thousands of risks 
with safety. If all the men insured died in one year the 
company would be ruined. It can’t tell when any one 
man is going to die; but it can carry a thousand risks 
and tell almost exactly how many of that thousand will 
die each year. In the same way the market value of any 
particular man doesn’t vary a whole lot from any cause, 
and if a man drops out of a job another man of ap- 
proximately equal ability can be hired for approximately 
the same money. 

So it might be just as well for you to find out the things 
that determine your replacement value. You will know 
what those are, and I can’t hope to mention them all in 
a hasty letter. First, you wiJl have to consider the things 
you do. Is any of your work of a character that couldn’t 
he reduced to routine and taught to any teachable person? 
The classification of skilled and unskilled labor is too 
rough to be of much value in this case, but it will serve 
to indicate a difference. A skilled laborer of any kind has 
a higher replacement value than an unskilled laborer, for 
there are fewer men capable of doing his work. This is 
true even in those jobs that can be systematized and 
taught as routine. And it becomes increasingly evident 
as we consider those jobs that can’t be taught as routine, 
the ones that must be handled by men of judgment and 
knowledge of general principles who can make quick and 
accurate decisions about points that have not come up 
before and that can’t be handled as routine. These are 
the men who command the big salaries. They are to be 
found managing large concerns where their abilities actu- 
ally earn or save thousands of dollars a year. They can 
not be replaced by routine men, because their work is not 
routine work. 

Now, I don’t want to get personal with this. I don’t 
know exactly what work you do, and I’ll not pretend to put 
a value on you. So you’ll not take what I say as in any 
way referring to you. But I have known men who were in 
virtual charge of lumber yards whose chief value to the 
boss was that they got to the yard at 7 in the mor; 
ing and handled each piece of business as it came up ac- 
cording to a rule or method worked out long before. They 
are valuable men, for faithfulness after all is a somewhat 
rare quality. But all the innovations and adjustments of 
methods in those yards have to be made by the owners, by 
the men higher up. The acting managers would plod 
along in their faithful groove until the sheds and the 
trade alike fell to pieces. Their replacement value is de- 
termined by their faithfulness and their ability to learn 
and follow routine that someone else invented. Obviously 
they are not going to be worth as much as those other men 
who create the routine. . Business is moving forward. 
ven a conservative man in these days must learn new 
things and invent new ways of handling his trade. New 
uses for lumber are discovered or created. New ways 
of handling stock and customers must be developed that 
will cut out waste. The retail yard is part of the conduit 
of lumber from the forest to the finished building, and the 
more kinks and obstructions that can be taken out of it 
the better. 

The Inventive Business Man 

The inventive business man is the fellow who while 
keeping up the regular routine of day by day sales is 
looking for ways of improving it and of fitting his services 
more exactly to the needs of his customers. He is doing 
more than that. He is going over his customers’ business 

in an unobstructive way to find latent needs that he can 
supply. One of the wonders of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in the business world is the leap of the automobile 
to front rank. I ean remember and so can you the 
time when everybody rode in buggies and wagons, and the 
fellow who wanted an imposing equipage invested in 
blooded horses, silver mounted harness and costly car- 
riages. To all appearances there was no demand, actual 
or latent, for anything else. The first autos, or ‘‘ horseless 
carriages’? as they used to be called, were ridiculed. But 
people began buying them. Mechanical details were im- 
proved, and the auto has reached its present popularity 
so that in any county seat on a fine day you can see cars 
worth in the aggregate hundreds of thousands of dollars 
parked along the curbs. True, it has been comparatively 
easy to create a market for cars, but no one who knows 
thinks for a minute that the market would ever of itself 
have reached its present proportions. Auto concerns have 
been among the shrewdest of modern advertisers. They 
have studied the potential markets, discovered the promis: 
ing lines of approach and by sheer merchandising ability 
have sold unnumbered millions of dollars’ worth of cars 
that would never have ‘‘sold themselves.’’? A good many 
lumbermen are staggered at the amount of money that 
goes out of their neighborhoods for automobiles, and they 
complain bitterly that this money ought to be invested 
in homes. So it ought. And much of it will be when lum- 
bermen use as clever and as carefully based selling argu 
ments and approaches as the auto industry has worked out. 
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The inventor of new business methods and approaches 


to be successful must be more than an inventor. There 
are some people who get tired of a thing as soon as they 
have made it. Henry David Thoreau, the philosopher 
and poet, as a young man followed his father’s occupa- 
tion of making lead pencils. He worked to improve their 
quality and at length found the way to make a better 
pencil than had ever been made before. There was a 
fortune in the knowledge, but Thoreau remarked that he 
would never make another pencil. ‘‘I would not do 
again what I have done once,’’ he said. So some business 
men are not interested in using the new methods they 
have worked out. They go ahead and work out newer ones, 
and their business is always in the stress of change. But 
this is not often the way to success. Valuable business 
inventions come usually to supply needs that are being 
felt, not to gratify an itch for fixing up new things. 

In the matter of competition, for instance, there are at 
least two ways of going after the trade that goes to the 
other yard. One very ancient and dishonorable one is 
the cutting of prices. This requires not the slightest 
imagination. Anybody can do it, and it is immediately 
answered by cut prices in the other yard. Then the con- 
test settles down to a determination of which man can 
stand the more punishment. It reminds one of a certain 
style of oriental wrestling in which-there is no skill. Men 
lie for hours locked in savage grips, making no effort 
to use science and simply waiting until one or the other 
becomes exhausted to the point of letting go. The other 
method of competition is a sudden new pressure on some 
line that ought to be selling well but that isn’t, a new 
service offered or a variation of an old one or an educa- 
tional campaign started to lead people to realize the 
desirable qualities of some building or article they have 
never fully appreciated. These things put the other com- 
petitor on the defensive. He follows your lead. The pub- 
lic is sometimes fickle, so a little lead gotten in this way 
will cause business to flow toward your yard. 


The Progressive Skilled Man 


Now these are things that can not be reduced to routine, 
and the fellow with originality enough and sound business 
understanding enough to put them over is in the class of 
specially skilled men who are not easily replaced. To stay 
in this class requires a steady output of these ideas. 
Such a man has to qualify repeatedly for his place as a 
skilled inventor. Doing it once may put him in that 
class, but it’ll not keep him there. If he fixes up one trade 
winning idea he sets the presumption in favor of his 
being able to do it again; but if he doesn’t do it again 
he slowly but surely oozes back into the ranks of the 
routine workers and becomes eligible only for the routine 
worker’s pay. But having done it once successfully, he 
will feel a certain confidence in his ability to repeat. 

To succeed in this field I don’t believe a man needs 
special endowments. Maybe he does. But it seems to me 
that a man of intelligence who has the good of the busi- 
ness very much on his heart, who studies over it carefully 
and who has it constantly in mind is likely to see oppor- 
tunities for inventing these progressive measures. For 
this reason it is especially unfortunate all around when 
an employee and his boss get into such a state of mind 
that the boss thinks his hired man is paying attention to 
nothing except ways for gouging more salary that he 
does not earn, and the employee feels bitterly that he is 
being defrauded of part of his dues. In that state of 
mind he will not do more than he has to, even of routine 
work, 

So in trying to take an inventory of your value it is 
just as well to determine whether you are an inventive 
or a routine worker. You may be of high value as an 
intelligent routine worker, but the highest rewards go to 
the intelligent inventors. 

This. point is really the big one that I want to make. 
But there are some others that I might mention. For 
instance, are you sure that the money in your pay envelope 
is the sum total of the pay you get for doing your work? 
Now, don’t think I’m going to pull any of the tiresome 
stuff about the joy of the job. That is a very real 
teward, but it has been used so much by pious old frauds 
who tried in that way to keep back part of the money 
owed their men that it has lost standing. But you men- 
tioned in your letter the fact that you didn’t want to 
leave the town. You say you are settled there and own 
your home. So having a job in that town is evidently 


part of the reward of your work, else you wouldn’t be 
regretful at the idea of going somewhere else. You also 
like the work you aré doing and don’t like the thought 
of going somewhere else and learning over again. 
too, must be considered part of your pay. 


This, 
































































































































































































































“Rorseless carriages,’ as they were called, were ridiculed” 


bby). 


Your employer ought to pay you your replacement value 
in cash without consideration for these other things. But 
being only human it is quite likely he figures that you 
wouldn’t want to leave town or to learn a new work in 
the same town and so he pays you less because he thinks 
these things will count in holding you in his employ. 

I don’t like to give definite advice to people, for I 
can’t know their situation thoroly and so can’t arrive at 
corrective relative values. But it seems to me if you are 
satisfied that you are as keen a business inventor as the 
situation permits and can hope for no further reeogni- 
tion thru making yourself more valuable in that way, and 
if you think you are not getting a wage measurable by 
your replacement value, then the time has come to have an 
understanding with the boss. It may be you have mis- 
judged your employer. It is easy for a man who feels 
defrauded of salary to get sour on the boss and to impute 
to him meanness of which he is not guilty. Sum up your 
valuable qualities in a definite way. Have them as clearly 
in mind as tho you were going to advertise your services 
for sale and were fixing up display copy about it for the 
local paper. Pick an opportune time and talk with him 
frankly. Tell him just why you think you are worth more 
than you are getting and base it on your worth to the 
business, not on your personal need for money. It is 
justice you are asking for, not charity. Don’t give him 
a chance to smooth over his past conduct, if he really has 
been skinning you, by a salyed statement that he’ll strain 
a point in favor of your family, even tho he feels he was 
paying you enough before. The chances are that an 
interview if conducted with good temper and with definite 
statement of facts will get you what is coming to you. 


Forcing Him to ‘‘Come Across’’ 


It may be, of course, that you are right in your surmise 
that the boss is consciously defrauding you of your just 
dues. In that case it is not likely he will come across 
unless forced to. He will wait until you have a bona fide 
offer from some other concern of more salary and until 
you convince him you are about to accept it. In that 
ease he will, if he is ‘‘slicking’’ you, rely on being able 
to keep you by offering the same or nearly the same 
money. He will count on your attachment to the town 
and the like to be the deciding factor. In this case your 
problem is to get some such bona fide offer. You must 
determine if you decide on this that you’ll not stop with 
a bluff. 

It is well to place some yearly money estimate on what 
it is worth to you to live in the town where you are now. 
Then add that to the salary you feel entitled to in your 
present place and hunt for a job offering that sum, The 
publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN once gave this 
advice to a man who was dissatisfied with what he was 





We read your paper every week 
and get lots of good news from it as 
well as good business and advice. 
—The Worden Lumber Company, 
Washington Grove, Md. 











getting. This man wrote in and asked how much he 
ought to receive for the work he was doing and then de- 
seribed that work. It was impossible for the publisher 
to determine from a letter or two what the man might be 
worth, so he advised him as a rough and ready means of 
finding his commercial worth to advertise his services in 
the classified columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, de- 
scribing what he was competent to do and the experience 
he had had, and to see how much money various concerns 
would offer him. 

I’d suggest that you try the same method. If you ad- 
vertise in this way you may be offered work that will suit 
you much better than the job you have now. It may be 
you can get offers from some of your acquaintances who 
know what you can do. In either case you have two 
chances; one to go to a new place, and the other to prove 
to your present employer that you mean business about 
asking for more money and that he must ‘‘talk turkey’’ 
if you are to stay. This is an extreme method, but it is 
a high trump. You are pretty sure to take a trick with it. 


Use Courtesy and Temperate Language 


In any event I suggest that you use courtesy and tem 
perate language in talking about these things to your 
employer. Even violent and unreasonable men are some 
what impressed by a courteous manner that covers an in- 
flexible determination. Some men nurse a grievance until 
they become so bitter they can not be temperate in lan- 
guage. They want to ‘‘bawl out?’ the old man and to 
tell him for once what an ornery skunk he is. This 
doesn’t get a man anything, not even real satisfaction. It 
is more often than not the mark of a man conscious of in- 
feriority. He doesn’t feel capable of coping with the 
boss as man to man, so he fortifies himself with a line of 
abuse. There are numberless cases in the business world 
in which a man has quit his job and in doing so has 
heaped a torrent of abuse on his employer only to return 
several months later in a chastened frame of mind to beg 
for work from the man he has reviled: 
oftener than not he has gotten work. 

If you are soberly and honestly convinced that your 
employer will not listen to reason it might be just as 
well quietly to have a desirable job. located before you 
talk to him about your worth to the business, If you 
don’t succeed in convincing him by the merits of the 
case that you are earning more than you get then it might 
be well to finish the game right there by leading your big 
card of a threat to quit backed up by a definite and de- 
sirable job. : 

After all I am doubtful of the value of this stuff to 
you. Every man has to manage these things in his own 


way. The thing I am most interested in if the whole 


matter, aside of course from my friendship for you and 


interest in your welfare, the thing I am most interested 


And rather 




















“Backed up by a definite and desirable job” 


in in an abstract way, is the possibility of turning routine 
workers into men with a lively and inventive interest in 
the business. This is something the lumber business 
needs to put it on a progressive merchandising basis, 
This inventive interest does not need to take the form of 
fixing up methods previously unheard of but rather it 
should take the form of an interest in the development of 
trade so keen that the methods used by other progressive 
dealers will suggest an adaptation suitable for the man’s 
own business. I want to suggest once more that you be 
sure you have developed along these lines as much as you 
can. For it is along these lines that men travel toward 
the big commercial rewards. 

I’ll be interested in the outcome of this matter. 

Sincerely, 
THE REALM. 

Here at the end I want to mention another matter. 
The Realm has said more or less about preparing for col- 
lection before the bill is sold. This, we believe, is a good 
general policy. But the fact remains that nearly every 
retail yard has more or less collecting to do. Commercial 
houses in other lines of business must do much of their 
collecting by mail, and they have worked out series of 
collecting letters that prove effective in bringing in all 
but the worst of accounts. It frequently happens that it 
is more convenient for retailers to collect by mail, So 
the Realm would like to publish series of letters that have 
been used successfully in making collections. So we are 
asking those retailers who have worked ovt collecting 
letters of this kind if they’ll send them in so that 
other retailers may have the benefit of using these letters 
as models in preparing similar ones of their own, Ad- 
dress them to the Realm, care of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. There is a real need for such letters and for varied 
sets of them. Letters prepared for city people, for in 
stance, would not be suitable for farmers. We’ll appre 
ciate your help in this particular, and we’ll publish them 
as promptly as we can. 





CAUSE OF THE CURRENT SCARCITY OF COAL 

One of the largest handlers of coal in Chicago, in an 
interview with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week, 
summed up some of the causes contributing to the present 
local coal conditions. He said that early in the summer, 
When coal was available and dealers and mines were 
short of contracts, people held off from purchasing under 
the impression that the Government would later fix a 
lower price for coal and, indeed, they were advised to do 
this by certain members of the State Council of National 
Defense. There were, nevertheless, a few forehanded 
persons who did lay in a winter supply at that time. 
Later, when the coal shortage came oy, it was officially 
announced that there was plenty of coal in Chicago if 
it were equitably distributed—apparently meaning by 
that if the people who bought their winter’s supply of 
coal were compelled to divide with their thriftless and 
improvident neighbors. 

Coal miners are earning more now than ever before, in 
no case less than $5 a day and from that up to $10 and 
$12. The result has been, however, not to increase mine 
production but rather to decrease it thru a tendeney to 
lay off about one-third of the time. Mine production is 
also strictly limited by car supply, inasmuch as the coal 
is delivered directly into the cars and the mines do not 
operate unless cars are available. 

The speaker insisted that domestic needs for coal 
should have been taken care of months ago. To take 
care of the household consumption of coal at the present 
time, in addition to the needs of factories for more coal 
than they have ever before used, is the chief difficulty of 
the present situation, complicated by a shortage of cars 
and motive power and the difficulties of transportation 
that have been caused by unprecedented winter weather. 

The commandeering of coal and its distributing locally 
by the fuel administrator had also been not brilliantly 
successful in all respects. For given needs, nearby avail 
able coal supplies would be requisitioned, only to discover 
that these had been intended to supply other equally 
pressing needs, which in turn would be shifted to some 
other coal supply, thus causing an endless chain of dis 
turbance of existing contracts. Had these contracts 
themselves been called for and censored, establishing a 
priority between the ofders instead of disregarding the 
orders and considering only the physical supply of coal, 
the matter might have been accomplished more expedi- 
tiously and without causing all the complicated confusion 
that has resulted. 
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ADVANTAGES CREATE A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER 


Buffalo, N. Y., Records Its Claim to Many — A City Favored by Geographical Position, Rail and Water Transportation Facilities 
and Other Determining Features —Some Leaders in the Hardwood Industry 


Why is Buffalo a great hardwood market? 

Some cities have achieved industrial greatness thru 
being rail centers; others as distinctly water marts, while 
the metropolis that combines the two advantages has an 
asset unrivaled. An example of the last named is Buffalo 
—a city that is the ‘‘bottleneck’’ of the Great Lakes—a 
rail center of unusual proportions and a terminal for one 
of the most profitably used canals in the world. 

Buffalo originally, as with all lake ports, had a harbor- 
age that was only the shallow mouth of a small river— 
Buffalo Creek, navigable now for two miles inward, Al- 
tho making gradual progress year by year, the city’s 
greatest development in a harbor way has been in the last 
twenty-five years, and the great development that has 
taken place has been made possible by steady codperation 
of Federal, State and municipal authorities in providing 
facilities for handling the growing business—breakwaters, 
stone piers, basins, wharves and rail terminals. Miles of 
stone and cement breakwaters, costing millions of dollars, 
have been built, and this improvement forms an inner 
and outer harbor that is conceded to be the best on the 
lakes. The Welland Canal connects Lake Erie with 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, while the Erie 
Canal connects the Hudson River at Waterford, providing 
canal and river transportation out thru the port of New 
York to tidewater and to and from cities and towns of 
importance along the route. Today Buffalo’s present 
world’s largest ten ports and each year Buffalonians add 
handled annually is sufficient to make the city one of the 
world’s largest ten ports and each year Buffaloians add 
to the importance of their city as a port thru compre- 
hensive improvements. 

Rail, Lake and Canal Transportation Supremacy 

Buffalo’s geographical location helps to tell the story of 
why the city is great industrially. It lies due west, lo- 
cated at the eastern end of Lake Erie. The city is due 
west 297 miles by rail from Albany and 499 miles from 
Boston; northwest 425 miles from New York and 417 
miles from Philadelphia; about 410 miles southwest of 
Montreal, and it is therefore about a midway point from 
the East to Chicago. As to its railroads, it is a terminal 
of the main line, or some branch of every trunk line, from 
Philadelphia to Quebec. From the East in this country it 
is the terminal of the New York Central’s main line and 
the West Shore, Erie, Lehigh Valley, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, Pennsylvania Lines, Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburg, Buffalo & Susquehanna; from the West the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan Central, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, and the Wabash; from Canada, 
the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and the Canada South- 
ern. Within the city limits are several hundred miles of 
railroad track and the railroads own six of the city’s 
square miles, an area that is used for trackage and ter- 
minal purposes. 

Previous to the building of the canal New York City 
itself was among the more backward of the commercial 
ports and it is a matter of history that prior to the com- 
pletion of the canal New York City had shown little 
promise of dominating the great commercial port that it 
now controls. In turn, what influence the canal had upon 
New York it also had upon Buffalo and other great cities 
within the State. The reason for this influence is that 
the canal provided a cheap method of travel across the 
States in the days when other means of travel were ex- 
pensive and hazardous, and consequently it was a con 
siderable factor in the settlement of such States in the 
middle West as Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Along the 
canal grew up most important cities and villages and the 
canal counties contained more than one-half the popula 
tion of the area traversed. Contrary to general opinion, 
canal traffic is far from being obsolete; it shows growth 
each year, especially within New York State, which has 
a wonderful system. The use of these canals in the State 
aids Buffalo materially in distributing its lumber and 
other products to the great consuming territory that draws 
upon it as a market. 

A Great Distributing Center 

Buffalo is not only a great hardwood center but is al- 
most equally well known as a distributing point for white 
pine; and even yellow pine, norway, hemlock, Pacific coast 
woods, North Carolina pine and spruce are distributed. 
Buffalo and the Tonawandas, a suburb on the Niagara 
River half way between the city and Niagara Falls, to- 
gether form a great lumber center. The concentration of 
stocks is an important factor in distribution, because what 
one dealer may not have he can quickly obtain from an- 
other, in order to keep his record) clear for as prompt 
shipments as are possible to be made from any other 
existing lumber reshipping point. . Buffalo is great in 
hardwood trade because railroads that touch it also reach 
the hardwood production centers of the Southwest. It has 
all-water transportation frem Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Canada. The hardwoods of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and the native woods of its own State as 
well find ready access to it, and the Erie Canal affords 
another low freight rate channel for distribution that is 

used to great advantage. Millions of feet of hardwoods 
from all existing producing sections ge into pile in Buffalo 
every year for distribution over a wide territory and in 
addition a large volume of hardwoods, sold by Buffalo 
hardwood men, moves direct from mill to customer with- 
out being put in storage at Buffalo. The city itself. is a 
great consuming market. 
An Extensive Hardwood Dependence 

There are about fifteen wholesale hardwood yards in 
Buffalo with normal stocks totaling probably 70,000,000 
feet, comprising most of the nearly thirty varieties of 
American hardwoods. An area of about 100 acres is con- 
tained in the hardwood storage yards, and if all the yards 








were placed in a single row they would extend more than 
two miles. These figures apply only to the hardwood 
yards and do not include the white pine and Pacific coast 
woods in other extensive distributing yards. During the 
dull season of the year millions of feet of birch, beech, 
maple, elm, basswood, oak, gum, ash, cherry and other 
hardwoods are stored and carried in stock in Buffalo in 
every variety and in sufficient quantity to insure prompt 
shipments of dry stock in mixed or straight cars. Buffalo 
hardwood men say that in times of car shortage they 
fare better than other cities and that when cars are plenti- 
ful they get more cars than lumbermen at other points; 
consequently under unfavorable conditions they get more 
than an even break. 

Buffalo is the home of many great hardwood concerns. 
These concerns supply eastern and New England trade, 
say the Buffalo people, more quickly than any other cen- 
ter. Not only is Buffalo a great distributing point, but 
being a city of more than one-half million people and 
many great manufacturing industries, that are extensive 
consumers of wood, it is a rapidly growing city, and its 
housing requirements move along with its growth, utilizing 
an enormous volume of lumber each year for home build- 
ing and other construction purposes. Its intermediate geo- 
graphical position gives it advantages that permit the 
application of thru rates from eastern and southern points 
via Buffalo to all points east, a condition that did not 
come unsought but was strenuously fought for over a 
period of many years by Buffalo lumbermen, 


Buffalo’s Substantial Hardwood Concerns 


Altho Buffalo is great commercially in many different 
respects, its hardwood lumber trade has always played a 
substantial part in its industrial life. Buffalo has sold 
hardwoods on a constantly enlarging scale for more than 
fifty years and its far sighted dealers predict for it even 
greater renown as a hardwood center that it has yet at- 
tained. Any story seeking to portray Buffalo’s greatness 
as a hardwood center would be incomplete without some- 
thing personal concerning ten of the leading hardwood 
lumber firms that help materially to make the city great. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., which has its office 
and yard at 940 Seneca Street, corner of Fillmore Avenue, 
was established under its present name in 1885, and in 
1889 was bought by three brothers—J. B. Wall, M. M. 
Wall and T, H. Wall, who are widely known in the hard- 
wood trade, and was incorporated under the same name. 
For twenty-eight years it has had the same officers: J. B. 
Wall, president; T. H. Wall, vice president, and M. M. 
Wall, secretary and treasurer. The company manufac- 
tures and wholesales hardwoods and cedar (white ash and 
aromatic cedar) and specializes in both plain and quar- 
tered oak. 

The Atlantic Lumber Co., which has its main office in 
Boston, a yard in Buffalo, branches in New York and 
Toronto, with hardwood planing mills and dry kilns at 
Knoxville and Maryville, Tenn., manufactures North Caro- 
lina pine near Raleigh, N. C.. It does a large jobbing 
business in West Virginia and Pennsylvania hardwoods, 
especially cherry. The yard in Buffalo covers twelve 
acres with 6,000,000 feet of hardwoods. The company’s 
office is located at 1055 Seneca Street and for the last 
eleven years has been in charge of H. L. Abbott, who 
besides being manager of the Buffalo business is also vice 
president of the company. 

The office and yard of Miller, Sturm & Miller are at 
1142 Seneca Street. The firm was established in Decem- 
ber, 1912, but its yard is one of Buffalo’s oldest. W. P. 
Miller is its president and E. J. Sturm is secretary-treas- 
urer, W. P. Miller succeeding a brother, George B. Miller, 
who died soon after the organization of the firm. Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Sturm are thoroly conversant with the 
business. The old Empire Lumber Co. dates back to 
1888 and subsequently passed into the hands of F. W. 
Vetter, who had been its manager. Mr. Sturm became 
associated with Mr. Vetter in 189% and Mr. Miller in 
1899. When Mr. Vetter died, in 1912, these two well 
trained hardwood lumbermen continued the business. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., of which Wil- 
liam F. Wendt is president, Robert F. Kreinheder vice 
president and manager, and Arthur W. Kreinheder secre- 
tary and treasurer, was organized more than twenty years 
ago as H. W. Kreinheder’s Sons. H. W. Kreinheder had 
for many years conducted a large planing mill and con- 
tracting business in Buffalo, but upon his death this was 
disposed of and R. F. and A. W. Kreinheder entered the 
hardwood lumbering business, Two years later the name 
was changed to the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., the 
partners being an uncle, Herman J. Kreinheder, and Rob- 
ert F, and Arthur W. Kreinheder. The uncle died in 
1903 and in 1904 the business was incorporated under 
its present name. The company first had a small yard at 
Smith Street and the Pennsylvania Railway and later in 
larger quarters at 1075 Clinton Street. About six years 
ago, because of its ever increasing business, it bought the 
present property at the foot of Baitz Avenue, 1333 Clin- 
ton Street, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, occupying five 
and one-fourth acres of ground. It carries 3,500,000 to 
8,000,000 feet of assorted dry hardwood and has a kiln 
capacity of 200,000' feet every ten days. 

The Yeager Lumber Co., 932 Elk Street, carries a large 
and complete assortment of hardwoods and. specializes: in 
oak, poplar, ash and maple. Orson E. Yeager, president 
of the company, began business as the junior member 
ot Vetter & Yeager Jan. 1, 1891. During the following 
year the Empire Lumber Co. (Inec.) was formed and 
absorbed the business of Vetter & Yeager. Mr. Yeager 
became its secretary and treasurer and so continued until 
1900, when he disposed of his interest in the company and 


engaged in hardwood lumbering business individually, 
until 1914, when the present Yeager Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
was organized with a capital stock of $200,000. The 
other officers of the company are: Frank C. Yeager, vice 
president; Charles A. Yeager, secretary, and Peter N, 
Yeager, treasurer. 

T. Sullivan & Co., dealing in hardwoods in ear or cargo 
shipments, specializing in brown ash and elm, who in 
July, 1915, added a retail yard to their hardwood whole- 
sale business, have office and yard at Niagara Street, 
corner of Arthur, in the neighborhood of many factories, 
Timothy Sullivan located in Buffalo in 1889 and in 1898 
admitted his son, F. M. Sullivan, into partnership. He 
died in March, 1905, and was succeeded in the manage- 
ment by the son. The retail yard is operated by F. Flem- 
ing Sullivan. The Sullivan yard has capacity for 4,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and has exceptional handling facilities 
and an abundance of siding. It has also excellent dock 
facilities at the foot of Austin Street. 


The Hugh McLean Lumber Co., manufacturing and 
dealing in hardwoods, located at 940 Elk Street, was 
organized May 1, 1892, by Angus and Hugh, McLean, 
brothers, as Hugh McLean & Co. When it was incorpo- 
rated later the late Joel H. Gates, Burlington, Vt., became 
interested financially, making it possible for the McLean 
interests to invest heavily in large hardwood timber tracts 
that gave them an exceptional source of supply for their 
mills. The company has yards at Buffalo and at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and mills at Memphis and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Birmingham, Ala., and specializes in quartered white 
oak and mahogany. Last July the MecLean-Arkansas 
Lumber Co., incorporated with a capital of $300,000 as a 
branch of the parent company, the Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Co., began erection of a large plant at Argenta, Ark., 
with a mill capacity of 40,000 feet for a 10-hour run, to 
make hardwood lumber, with quartered white oak a 
specialty. The company invested about $125,000 in land 
and buildings at Argenta, A. E, McLean is general 
manager of that plant. The yards are operated under the 
name of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., the mill at Mem- 
phis under the name MeLean Hardwood Lumber Co., and 
the mills at Chattanooga and Birmingham by the McLean 
Lumber Co., the differences in nomenclature being due to 
the fact that various employees were taken into partner- 
ship with the various concerns. The McLean organization 
is allied with the Bathhurst Lumber Co., of Bathhurst, 
N. B. The Buffalo yard makes mixed shipments of all 
kinds and is one of the local yards carrying mahogany 
stock. Of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. Angus McLean 
is president, Hugh McLean vice president, R. D. McLean 
secretary, R. E. Bond assistant secretary and J. D. Me- 
Callum treasurer. 

G. Hlias & Bro. (Inc.), which has its plant at 955- 
1015 Klk Street, was organized in 1881 by G. Elias and 
A. J. Elias and incorporated in 1914. The officers of the 
company are G, Elias, president, A. J. Elias; vice presi- 
dent and treasurer and J. A. Kreuzer, who has been with 
the concern for thirty-one years, is secretary. Other 
stockholders of the company include A. A. Nessler, pur- 
chasing agent, and Philip Rohrbach, sales agent. The 
concern operates saw and planing mills, box factory and 
kilns, and sells all kinds of 'umber, including hardwoods, 
white pine, yellow pine, norway, hemlock ete. It manu- 
factures interior woodwork, boxes and silos and specializes 
in all kinds of millwork. The company is one of the oldest 
and most active concerns in the market. It has under 
way improvements and additions amounting to $32,000, 
which include a new planing mill, dry kiln and new ware- 
house. 

Taylor & Crate, 2101 Elmwood Avenue, are a West Vir- 
ginia corporation of over fifty years’ standing and have 
as officers Horace F. Taylor, president, who is serving on 
the lumber committee of the Council of National Defense; 
Shirley G. Taylor, vice president; Nelson S. Taylor, secre- 
tary, and Horace C. Mills, treasurer. The company in 
addition to its storage yards at Buffalo has extensive 
timber holdings in the South, principally in Mississippi, 
Kentucky and Arkansas. A considerable part of the 
lumber is produced at Taylor & Crate’s own mills, much 
of which is secured on long time contracts with other 
reputable producers. It operates two yards at Buffalo, 
one occupying a site on the Niagara River with concrete 
docks and the best facilities for handling lumber received 
hy water from Michigan, Wisconsin and Canada. The 
other is an all-rail yard on the Buffalo Creek Railroad, 
a belt line connecting with ten or more trunk lines enter- 
ing the ¢ity. The firm also handles a large production of 
Adirondack hardwoods that do not pass thru Buffalo and 
carries a normal stock of hardwoods at Buffalo of 18,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 feet. Taylor & Crate recently began 
work on improvements to their plant at a cost of approxi 
mately $12,500. 

In May, 1909, four young men effected a combination 
in the Buffalo hardwood trade under the title Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling, the official personnel of the concern 
being: William A. Perrin, president; B. Elmer Darling, 
vice president; Charles N. Perrin, secretary, and William 
L.. Blakeslee, treasurer. The combination offered a range 
of experience that is unusual in the lumber industry aud 
assured the last possibility in practicability, for one had 
been a salesman, another an office executive, another a 
buyer and another a millman. They chose quarters at 
1102 Seneca Street and have a yard that carries at all 
times a ¢omplete stock of hardwoods and cypress. While 
the company’s main business is in handling high grade 
lumber of the kinds specified it is a specialist in the 
mixed car business and it gives special attention hehe 4 
plying the retail yard trade with quick shipments of Ra? 
dry lumber. La eat 
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10 ENROLL SHIP WORKERS’ RESERVE FORCE 


Shipping Board to Start Nation-wide Campaign for 
Voluntary Enlistment of Skilled Mechanics 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14. 





Kdward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the Federal Shipping Board, following 
a conference’ with President Wilson today, announced 
a nation-wide campaign for the enrollment of a large 
reserve force of skilled mechanics to rush the ship 
puilding program to completion. 

The plan is to appeal to the patriotism of the crafts- 
men and the civie pride of communities in which ships 
are being built for Uncle Sam. It is understood to have 
the President’s enthusiastic support. ; 

From time to time there has been talk of conscripting 
workers for the ship yards. The plan to appeal on a 
nation-wide scale to patriotism and civic pride has been 
adopted in preference to the more drastie measure. 
Whether conscription will be necessary at a later date 
will depend in large measure on the response to the 
appeal which is being sent out. 

The goal has been set at 250,000 skilled workers, to 
be secured principally thru the State Councils of De 
fense. The men who respond will be paid standard 
wages and will constitute a reserve force from which 
trained riveters, boilermakers, punchers, machinists, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, caulkers and shipwrights can 
be called into active service as needed. 

In discussing the campaign for workers, Mr. Hurley 
said: 

I believe there are thousands of such workmen who are 
anxious to do their part in winning this war. Many of them 
are over military age, while others have families and de 


pendents which prevent their going to France. Some have 
physical defects which exclude them from military service. 


I feel these men are as willing and as anxious as any class 
of patriotic Americans to do their share. This is the first 
line trench, and T can conceive of no more patriotic work 
by our people. There is nothing to the ship building problem 
if we can get the men, 

The plan is not to rob munitions plants and other war 
industries. With the organization of a huge reserve 
of potential ship builders, the ship yards will be able to 
put on three shifts of men and speed up production at 
an enormous rate. 

Every effort is being made meanwhile to push along 
the production of ship building supplies. A represen 
tative has been sent to the Far Northwest to assist 
in speeding deliveries of Douglas fir, and the yellow 
pine mills of the South are putting on speed from day 
to day and greatly increasing their output. 

The present plan calls for building up the proposed 
workmen’s reserve on a State quota basis. Rivalry will 
he fostered among the several States. The men from 
each State will wear a distinctive badge or button. 
The quotas will be based on the manufacturing estab 
lishments in the several States as soon as the echairman 
of State Councils of Defense reply to the telegraphic 
communication sent broadeast thruout the country 
tonight. 

Automobile plants are believed to offer a fertile field 
for the recruiting of skilled mechanics. There have 
been numerous intimations that the manufacture of 
pleasure automobiles must be largely curtailed, and the 


‘industry has responded freely to this suggestion, with 


few exceptions. 

Under the new plan the diversion of workmen from 
one ship yard to another by the bonus system will be 
stopped. 

Steady workers of 100 percent efficiency are pre 
ferred, and they will be asked to sign a voluntary 
pledge. 

Chairman Hurley is fully alive to the tremendous 
problem which is presented of providing adequate hous 
ing for the great army of ship yard workers. Already 
a beginning has been made in this direction. The ice 
Was broken when Mr. Hurley allotted from funds ap 
propriated for ship building $1,500,000) for housing 
workers at Newport News, Va. 

Mr. Hurley announced tonight that $700,000 has been 
allotted for additional housing facilities at the Spar 
row’s Point ship yard, near Baltimore. He added that 
the additional facilities at that point will be ready 
within the next thirty days. , 
_ Within sixty to ninety days the necessary housing 
facilities will he provided at all ship vards, according 
to Mr. Hurley. As the working forces are greatly in 
treased, of course, further additions along greatly ex 
panded lines will he necessary. 

Meanwhile, the shipping board plans to spend some 
thing like $100,000,000 in the construction of cottages 
and barracks for housing workers. Chairman Hurley 
has been assured that Congress will provide funds for 
this purpose, and he will utilize mon 
Priated while the specific funds are | 
the legislative mill. 
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TO ORGANIZE EXPORTERS ALONG NATIONAL 


LINES 
‘ WAsHincron, D. C., Jan. 14. 
, 7 
eld, England, reports: 
te fitish manufacturers and producers are having their at 
© ou called to a new scheme on national lines relating to 
gee encouragement and development of the export 
tion of he scheme is to form a corporation under the opera 
Beteaga hich the members may be mutually benefited by the 
t is Po sone seas trade, especially in new markets. 
~ Proposed to make available for all embers of the 
Britis pos ma avail: for all member f th 
itish Manufacturers’ Corporation (as it will be styled) 
thenea ce” of men of first-class ability as representatives 
litions’ Who will possess a thore knowledge of business con 
dointed in the different countries to which they may be ap 
Agents \ and where they will reside. They will be known as 
point 3 n charge. It will be their business to find and ap 
Hen as local selling agents for individual firms, look 


Consul Hale, at Hudders 


‘the valuation they will put on their properties. 


out for new trade openings, report on the general reputation 
of prospective customers, and generally superintend the 
business interests of all firms in the organization. To in- 
crease trade will be the sole object of their employment. by 
the corporation, and they will be expected to meet the re 
quirements of the corporation or be replaced by more capa 
ble and energetic representatives, 

There is in present contemplation an organization of a thou 
sand members subscribing £100 or £200 (roughly $500 of 
$1,000) per annum, With such a fund, and an organization 
of such character, very strong inducements could be offered 
to the right kind of men to become these foreign agents in 
charge, 





GERMAN SHIPBUILDERS PREPARE FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—The British (Govern- 
ment) Board of Trade Journal publishes the following: 


According to the Berliner Tageblatt a number of German 
ship building companies are already making preparations 
for the reconstruction of the German mercantile marine, 
the first step to this end being to consolidate their finances. 

The law which was passed recently making provision for 
the grant of subsidies to shipping companies toward the 
cost of new construction will not, it is true, make any grant 
to ship builders direct, but, from the nature of the case, the 
financial assistance promised by the Government to the ship 
ping companies will eventually be realized by the ship build 
ing companies, tho it will take some time before this actually 
happens. In the meantime yards are being extended. Kor 
this purpose capital is clearly a necessity, and of late several 


companies have taken the step of increasing their capital. 
Perhaps the most striking instance’ is that of a compara 
tively small ship building concern in Hamburg which is in- 
creasing its capital from 300,000 marks to 3,000,000 marks. 
; Since June, 1916, eleven German ship building companies, 
including the one just referred to, have increased their ag- 
gregate capital from 41,930,000 marks to 69,200,000 marks. 
[At normal exchange the mark is worth 23.8 cents United 
States currency. | Z 


~~~ 


SUPREME COURT ORDERS APPEARANCE OF 
LABOR LEADERS 

Wasuinaton, D, C., Jan, 14.—Frank J. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, and nine 
other officials of that organization, were today ordered by 
the United States Supreme Court to appear before that 
tribunal March 4 and show cause why they should not be 
declared in contempt of court for violating injunctions 
restraining representatives of the Mine Workers’ Union 
from attempting to organize employees of the Hichman 
Coal & Coke Co. of Wheeling, W. Va. 

The mine labor leaders must show why ‘‘they should 
not be adjudged guilty of contempt of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and of its authority and juris- 
diction and punished accordingly.’’ 

Federal Judge A. G, Dayton of West Virginia issued 
the injunction against Hayes and others upon the applica- 
tion of the coal company. The labor leaders apparently 
ignored it. 

This is a new development of the old antiinjunetion 
fight of organized labor. It is destined to become an 
historic case, Some of the highest officials in organized 
labor ranks have not hesitated to declare openly that they 
would ignore and advise union men involved to ignore 
any similar injunctions issued by the courts, 








Lumber Transportation 








RAILROAD CONTROL PROMISES LIVELY CONTEST 


Carriers’ Compensation a Stumbling Block—Opposi- 
tion to President’s Powers Develops 





WaAsHINGTON, D, C., Jan, 14.—It becomes increasingly 
apparent that President Wilson will have to fight hard 
for speedy action by Congress on legislation proposed by 
him to make more effective Federal control of the rail 
roads of the country. 

The President asked Congress to aet speedily in the 
national interest. It was predicted at the time that weeks 
of delay would occur, because of marked differences which 
always develop in Congress when the railroads are the 
subject of legislation, 

When it was proposed that Congress appropriate half a 
billion dollars there were prongunced signs of rebellion on 
Capitol Hill. Some of these signs developed in quarters 
where least expected. The rebellious ones are by no means 
all in the radical class. 

It is predicted, in fact, that some of the most de 
termined opposition will come from strong conservative 
members. For example, today Senator Osear W. Under 
wood of Alabama, an old line Democrat and long leader of 
the Democratic party in the House, questioned the validity 
of the proposal to expend $500,000,000 for the railroads. 
Some members of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce also questioned the validity of this feature of 
the administration railroad bill, 

The bill provides no definite limitation as to time, and 
the point raised was as to whether the constitutional limit 
of two years does not apply. Appropriations for the 
support of armies are limited for two years by the consti 
tution. The railroads were taken over as a ‘‘ war’? meas 
ure. The bill provides that Federal control shall con 
tinte until otherwise ordered by Congress. Men who 
question the validity of the proposed appropriation insist 
that a two-year limitation should be placed on expendi 
tures under the provisions of the measure, 

This is only one of many big questions which are cer 
tain to arise as consideration of the bill progresses. After 
it vets out of the committees of the two houses it will be 
the subject of prolonged debate, in both branches of 
Congress. 

The conference of railway executives in New York at 
which it was determined to try to limit Government con 
trol of the roads to the war period naturally tends to in 
tensify the fight over this feature of the pending bill. 
This action of the railroad executives naturally will have 
a tendency to line up what may be termed the pro-railroad 
following against the anti-railroad following in Congress. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission sanctions the 
provision which would leave to Congress the right to de 
termine just when Government control of the carriers 
shall cease. For some time the general understanding was 
that leading railroad officials did not object to this pro 
vision, but that is not now the case, 

Opponents of the proposal to pay the railroads as much 
as they think they should have, or as much as the Presi 
dent advoeates, take the ground that billions of dollars of 
the people’s money are involved. The contention is that 
the higher the compensation given the roads the greater 
Conse 
quently, if the Government should ultimately determine to 
acquire the railroads, the price would be pushed up to an 
absolutely prohibitive figure. 

Senator Cummins, leading Republican member of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, takes the ground that 
the pending bill proposes to give the railroads $250,000,000 
« year more than they are entitled to, and probably even 
more than that big figure. 

Representatives of small railroads today charged at a 
hearing of the House Committee on Interstate and For 
cign Commerce that the railroad bill as drawn will cause 
bankruptcy for many of them when the Government turns 
them back to their owners unless specific proteetion is 


given. The measure, it was claimed, leaves them a resort 
only to the court of claims, an expensive and time-consum 
ing expedient. 

Bird N. Robinson, counsel for the small roads, pro 
posed an amendment to Section 2 of the bill, providing 
that the Government shall pay part interest on the secur 
ities, 

Representative Lenroot of Wisconsin, in a speech in 
the House, vigorously denied that the President has legal 
powers to run the railroads completely, and declared ad 
ditional legislation must be passed giving him specific 
authority to do so, 

Discussing the President’s proclamation taking over 

the railroads, Mr. Lenroot said: 
— ‘This is a declaration on the part of the President that dur 
ing the time he has control of the railroads all orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and all statutes of the 
various States and orders of State commissions relating to the 
railroads may be suspetided by him, acting thru the director 
general whom he appointed, 

1 confidently assert that no such power has been delegated 
to him and that none exists unless expressly delegated by 
Congress. If this power does exist the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may be deprived of all its functions, except the 
drawing of salaries, The safety appliance act, the boiler 
inspection act, the hours of service act, the S-hour law, the 
statutes providing for reasonable rates and prohibiting dis 
crimination, all can be suspended if the director general 
shall so order 

The Wisconsin member asserted that the authority 
under which President Wilson acted is plain. He added: 

It is to take possession and assume control of the railroads 
and utilize the same to the exclusion, as far as may be neces 
sary, of all other traffic thereon for the purpose named, 
There is no language in this act from which any implication 
can be drawn that the President is given power to set aside 
or suspend any existing statutes relating to railroads. I 
think T am safe in asserting that when this act was passed 

Army Appropriation Act of 1916--no member of Con 
xress even dreamed that under it a power to set aside the 
laws enacted by Congress would be asserted. The United 
States is as much bound by these statutes as were the rail 
roads while in private ownership. 

These developments give a fair line on what may be 
expected when the measure gets into the Senate and 
House for debate and consideration, 

Meanwhile, Director General McAdoo is yoing reso 
lutely on his way on the assumption that the President 
knew exactly what he was about when he empowered him 
to direct the operations of the railroads, clear up freight 
congestion and develop a unified and highly efficient trans- 
portation system from one end of the country to the 
other, 

The remarkably severe Weather naturally has operated 
seriously to embarrass all attempts to clear up conges 
tion. Tn addition to paralyzing railroad traffic to a very 
large extent, it has paralyzed the plans of Mr. MeAdoo 
and his associates to clean up congestion quickly, relieve 
the coal and food shortage in various sections and ‘‘ start 
things’’ generally. 

Mr. McAdoo today issued an order giving preference 
to essential shipments as follows: 

First, coal for domestic use and vital public utilities, 

Second, food. 

Third, coal for bunkering the ships now in New York 
harbor which are loaded for our armies abroad and for the 
Allies. 

It is the hope of the director general that this plan will 
continue in operation only temporarily; that improving 
weather conditions will soon obviate the necessity for 
maintaining it, and that it will not materially affeet in 
dustrial activity. 





PROBABLY the largest service flag in the country is that 
which shortly will float from a special flagstaff at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station near Chicago. The flag is 
a tribute to the 43,980 men who have been trained at that 
station and sent to sea since war was declared last April. 
It does not include the men allotted to shore duty any 
where in the country, nor the many thousands now under 
going training there. Every available foot of land within 
two miles of the station has been leased by the Govern- 
ment, and Captain Moffett states that plans are made to 
train 100,000 men there the coming summer if necessary, 
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GUM AND OAK ASSOCIATIONS PLAN AMALGAMATION 





American Oak Manufacturers Ratify Consolidation at First Annual—Proposed Organi- 
zation Will Not Disturb Hardwood Grading Rules 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 17.—A new hardwood associa- 
tion that, however, disclaimed any intention of concerning 
itself with inspection rules except to use its influence to 
encourage uniform inspection, was practically formed 
this afternoon at the first annual convention of the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association. Some time 
ago an amalgamation of the oak and gum lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations was proposed in a petition pre 
sented to the boards of directors of the two organizations 
and signed by twenty-six hardwood firms. This petition 
was referred at that time to a committee of fourteen, 
made up of seven members of each association and with 
W. B. Burke, of Charleston, Miss., as chairman. 

M. B. Cooper, of Memphis, vice chairman of this com- 
mittee, presented the report near the close of the meeting 
today. It recommended the amalgamation as petitioned. 
The plan contemplates one association to promote the 
interest of all hardwood manufacturers of the territory, 
with special departments for the promotion of individual 
woods, the membership to include not only hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers but manufacturers of other products 
of which hardwood is the raw material. The committee of 
fourteen offered a constitution for consideration, declar- 
ing the purpose of the association would be to promote the 
hardwood industry and secure a better understanding of 
hardwood conditions, to aequire and disseminate infor- 
mation, but that the members should continue to sell in 
open competition with each other and not in any wise 
attempt to control prices or curtail production. 

The new association is to be operated on the depart- 
mental plan, the constitution providing that if mem- 
bers representing a majority of two-thirds of the pro 
duetion of any wood desire a special department for the 
special promotion of that wood they may by such ma- 
jority vote petition the board of directors to establish 
such special department. This will permit special pro- 
motion work in behalf of oak and gum as in the past 
by separate departments and similar promotion of 
other woods if their manufacturers so desire. 

The tentative constitution provided that the initia 
tion fee should be $25 and that the dues fixed he an 
annual assessment based on log scale, such dues to be 
not less than $50 nor more than $2,000 for any one firm 
and such general assessments for general purposes of 
the association should be not more than 5 cents per 
thousand feet log scale. The special department of pro- 
motion for any wood may be organized by a majority 
vote of two-thirds of the production. Those members 
manufacturing such wood shall pay not more than 10 
cents a thousand feet log seale for the maintenance 
of such special department. 

Manufacturers of sawed veneers will pay not more 
than 15 cents a thousand feet flitech measure and an 
added 30 cents a thousand feet or less if a special 
department is organized for their special promotion. 
Rotary cut veneers will pay general dues of not more 
than 5 cents per thousand feet log measure and an 
added 10 cents or less per thousand feet log seale if a 
special department is organized. All these general 
and special assessments are to be fixed by the board of 
directors, but the constitution provides that the high- 
est sums mentioned above shall be the maximum. The 
directors will also fix the dues of manufacturers of 
shooks, staves, headings, ties and dimension. 

The committee after presenting the constitution of- 
fered a resolution that the American Oak Manufactur- 
ers’ Association wind up affairs and become members 
in a body of the proposed new association, provided the 
idea is ratified by the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association Friday. As it is practically certain that 
this will be done the resolution precipitated a long dis- 
cussion. 

Earl Palmer, of Memphis, raised ‘‘ Banquo’s ghost’’ 
by asking if the new association intended to attempt 
to formulate rules of inspection. He said the fact that 
there are now two sets of hardwood rules has indirectly 
cost the hardwood lumbermen of America millions of 
dollars and that he did not want to see them split into 
three sections which would make conditions even worse. 
J. W. McClure, of Memphis, declared the new associa- 
tion would be positively neutral in its attitude and 
endeavor to bring about a uniform manufacturing 
standard. Frank Fee, of Dermott, Ark., and R. Ll. 
Jurden, of Memphis, stated their belief that the new 
association would actually bring about uniform inspee- 
tion by the great influence it would have without itself 
attempting to formulate grading rules. On a roll eall 
of the association the resolution was uanimously 
adopted for the amalgamation of the oak and gum as- 
sociations. The gum association is expected to take 
similar action at its fourth annual convention here 
tomorrow. The meeting then adjourned subject to the 
call of fhe president. 

The proposed amalgamation of the two associations 
overshadowed everything else at the first annual con- 
vention of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, but nevertheless a program of interest preceded 
the discussion of that subject. Following a luncheon 
at the Chisca the members immediately went into ses- 
sion. President E. A. Lang, of Chicago, in a forcible, 
brief address said that during the first year the oak 
association had accomplished all that had heen pro- 
jected. During the year $10,000 were spent for adver- 
tising and the year was finished with net resources of 
over $3,000. The membership was increased during the 
year 170 percent. 

Secretary J. T. Kendall, of Memphis, told of the 
great value of the sales and stock reports and described 
how the association had kept in touch with the Govern- 


ment after war was declared and aided both the Gov- 
ernment and its members by the services rendered. 

Treasurer R. L. Jurden, of Memphis, reported receipts 
during the year of nearly $29,000 and disbursements of 
upward of $28,000. C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., reporting for the assessment committee said the 
work had been ‘‘a cinch,’’ the members paying promptly 
and willingly, as they recognized that association dues 
are a legitimate tax on business and are simply a form 
of business insurance. H. B. Weiss, of Memphis, chair- 
man of the advertising committee, reported the expendi- 
ture of $10,000 in seven lumber journals and twenty-three 
general publications. M. B. Cooper, of Memphis, re- 
ported for the membership committee and Karl Palmer, 
for the resolution committee, said that it had no resolu 
tions to offer. 

W. H. Russe, chairman of the importation of foreign 
woods committee, discussed Japanese oak especially. The 
increase in ocean freights has practically stopped the 
importation of Japanese oak but Mr. Russe believed that 
after the war American oak manufacturers will have 
serious competition as Japan is closer to the Pacific coast 
than Memphis as far as rates are concerned. Mr. Russe 
asked if the United States should be asked to impose a 
tariff to keep out Japanese oak or whether Japan should 
be asked to reciprocate by admitting American manufac- 
tures to that country. 

Karl Palmer, of Memphis, delivered an able and 
patriotic address. Robert M. Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., 
made an appeal for the comfort fund for the forest engi- 
neers in France. 

Sidney A. Linnekin, of Wellesley Farms, Mass., dis 
cussed business conditions generally. He expressed him- 
self as being pessimistic as to conditions after the war 
when plants now building are running at full capacity and 
their output beyond the power of this country to consume. 
He believed that there is little permanent good to be 
secured by a European market in competition with the 
manufacturers of home countries, 

John B. Crosby, of Chieago, discussed association ad- 
vertising in an address bristling with homely philosophy 
and sound sense. He called advertising the momentum 
that will carry this country over the chasm of post-war 
conditions. The meeting then took up the proposal to 
amalgamate the association, as told above. 

Tonight the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, the South 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, the Southern Alluvial 
Land Association, the American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation held a joint banquet at the Gayoso hotel. James 
I’, McSweyn, of Memphis, acted as toastmaster. The 
speakers were Karl Palmer on ‘‘Happy Thoughts for 
Lumbermen;’’ C. B. J. Mooney, on ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Times,’’ John M. Woods, of Boston, Bass., who dwelt 
upon reminiscences, and Douglas Malloch, who was the 
last speaker of the evening. An excellent musical program 
was rendered as well. 


— 


SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS IN FIRST ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16.—The shingle manufacturers 
of Washington and Oregon are having their innings in 
Seattle today and tomorrow, the oceasion being the first 
annual meeting of the Red Cedar Shingle Congress held 
under the auspices of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, it being the idea of the 
secretary, J. S. Williams. To him belongs the credit 
for the beginning of a movement that promises to do 
much toward bettering the shingle industry of the north 
Pacifie coast, which has been the last branch of the lumber 
business to feel the benefits of organization. 

This morning occurred the annual meeting of the shingle 
branch at which President John MeMaster, of Seattle, 
dean of the shingle industry, and Secretary Williams were 
reélected, and the following trustees chosen for the en- 
suing year: IF. H. Jackson, Clear Lake; George Berg- 
strom, Everett; John MeMaster, Seattle; F. C. Wilcox, 
Aberdeen; E. KE. Case, Raymond; R. W. Mersereau, Doty; 
T. J. Bratlie, Ridgefield, all of Washington. 

The trustees, together with E. 8. Saunders and C. FE. 
Merritt, of Vancouver, B. C., constitute the advertising 
committee. 

The following were named a committee on grading 


rules: George Bergstrom, Everett; F. H. Jackson, 
Clear Lake; F. C. Wilcox, Aberdeen; N. C. Jamison, 


Kverett; J. Roggenstroh, Concrete, Wash., and J. E. 
Faulkner, chief inspector, ex officio member. 

The annual report of Secretary Williams briefly touched 
upon the activities of the organization and outlined the 
future work including the publicity campaign. An in- 
teresting address was made by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
of St. Louis, who did not minee words and told the 
shingle men that they must get busy if they wished to 
continue to have a market for their product. 

The first session of the shingle congress convened this 
afternoon in the Washington Hotel with Frank B. Cole, 
of Tacoma, a former lumber trade newspaper publisher 
and also a pioneer shingle manufacturer, as chairman. 
Considerable valuable information was contained in an 
address by Capt. W. W. Heiskell, of the North Coast Dry 
Kiln Co., Seattle, on the proper kiln drying of red cedar 
shingles. Prof. B. L. Grondal, of the University of Wash- 
ington’s forest school, showed the appearance of a red 
cedar shingle under the microscope by means of lantern 
slides. He discussed the brown streaks in the shingles 
which he said are a fungus that is destroyed by kiln 
drying and that kiln dried shingles suffer no deterioration 





from it. He explained the composition of patent roofings 
and told of their inflammability. 

Ex Governor Clough, of Everett, spoke briefly and Dr, 
von Schrenk gave a comprehensive address in which he 
outlined the progress being made in the development of 
fire retarding paints and showed by samples of treated 
shingles and by lantern slides the actual results of the 
treatment from a fire resisting: standpoint. He spoke 
very plainly of the need of the shingle men awakening 
to the necessity of working together thru organization to 
educate the public to the merits of their product and to 
combat the inroads of the substitutes. He declared very 
forcibly that the first thing the shingle men must do is to 
get together. He.said: ‘‘If you don’t you might as well 
go out of business. You have got the best product and 
you should market it right and advertise to the public 
its good qualities and its durability when properly treated. 
If you don’t do these things the Lord help you.’’? Con- 
tinuing he said: ‘‘Don’t let the inerease in weight and 
cost of delivery affect you. People don’t ask prices 
these days. They want quality and service.’’ 

Brief talks were made by Fire Marshal Harry Bring. 
hurst and Frank W. Stetson, chief of the Seattle Fire 
Department. Tomorrow there will be two sessions of the 
congress and a fire test. A number of most interesting 
addresses are scheduled. TI. R. Isherwood, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is in attendance and 
will be one of the speakers, as will also H. R. MacMillan, 
former chief forester of British Columbia, who toured 
the world looking into the possible extension of the Cana- 
dian lumber market. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Duquoin, Inu., Jan. 17.—The thick blanket of snow 
that covers southern as well as northern Illinois resulted 
in reduced attendance at the opening session of the 
Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
annual. About eighty retailers were in attendance, as 
against 100 or more in former years. There are over 
1,500 cars of coal in the railway yards and on side tracks 
letween Centralia and Duquoin, loaded before the bliz 
vard and stalled since, 

The convention opened at 8 p.m. with President J. Y, 
Stotlar, of the Stotlar Lumber Yard, Carbondale, in the 
chair. Judge Nelson Layman delivered the address of 
welcome, presenting a huge key to the city fittingly made 
of oak. Judge M. C. Cook, postmaster of Duquoin, 
responded on behalf of the Jumbermen. The address 
of President Stotlar followed next. He = related in 
humorous vein the trials and tribulations of the retail 
lunbermen resulting from war conditions. He then took 
up the bright side, pointing out that some things are 
more important than even the making of money; that 
the ideals of justice and of democracy are worth. sacri- 
ficing for. The measure of a man today is not how 
much he saves, but how much he gives for the better- 
ment of humanity and the higher things of life. 

8S. M. Wright, of Urbana, spoke on the changed con- 
ditions in the lumber business, particularly with regard 
to the railroads, resulting from the war, emphatically 
refusing to criticize the Government on any move it 
deemed necessary to win the war, He endorsed Goy- 
ernment control of the railroads, but condemned any 
thought of ultimate Government ownership. 

Secretary George W. Jones, of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, of Chicago, ad- 
dressed the convention on ‘The Value and Necessity of 
Association Work.’’ He made a strong plea for every 
retailer to identify himself with association work, saying 
that as nonmembers are equally benefited the dealer 
who stands aloof and ignores the association is like the 
slacker in war. 

Thru the courtesy of the Duquoin Commercial Club 
the members will attend tonight a specially arranged 
picture show at the Majestie Theater. 








WORK UNDER WAY ON ONE OF TWO POWDER PLANTS 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Jan. 15.—The big powder plants 
to be constructed for the War Department at Charleston, 
W. Va., and Nashville, Tenn., will cost approximately 
$45,000,000 each. Work already is under way at Charles- 
ton and soon will be very active. The Thompson & 
Starrett Co. has this contract. 

When the construction work is at its height 25,000 
men will be working on each job. Whether the same 
company will be given both contracts has not been fully 
determined, Daniel C, Jackling, the well known copper 
man and mining engineer, who is in general charge of 
the work of construction, today conferred with Seere- 
tary of War Baker. 

After the conference Mr. Jackling announced there 
was little he could say beyond the fact that ‘‘we are 
going to build two huge powder plants and work on one 
already is well under way.’’ 

In reply to questions, Mr. Jackling added: 

Of course, enormous quantities of building materials, in- 
cluding lumber, will be required. We are not yet in position 
to discuss definite quantities, but everything will be on a 
large seale. The site near Nashville has not yet been finally 
approved, but it probably will be and the work will be started 
there shortly. ; : 

Sometimes one big constructing company can build two 
plants or structures of the same kind more easily than one. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Thompson & Starrett Co. 
will be given the second contract also. This remains to be 
finally determined. 

Mr. Jackling was asked whether he thought = 
was substantial foundation for a report that 70,000,000 
feet of lumber will be required for the Nashville plant 
alone. He smiled and said he really did not know the 
quantity that will be required. 

The quantity required at Charleston has not yet been 
stated higher than 50,000,000 feet, but nobody knows 
exactly what will be required. In most instances the 
Government’s and contractors’ estimates for lumber sine 
emergeney construction began have been too low rather 
than too high, 
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TAILERS HOLD RECORD MAKING ANNUAL 


Patriotic Spirit Dominates the Northwestern Association’s Convention— Attendance and 
Interest Are Unprecedented—Insurance Branch Records Excellent Progress 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 15.—The first session of the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association began promptly at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon in the Moorish room of the West Hotel 
with every chair filled. The lumber business yielded 
place to the business of winning the war. From the 
patriotic songs sung by the Minneapolis Quartet at the 
beginning of the session to the ringing peroration of 
Governor Harding’s speech every moment was filled with 
patriotic ardor, and every thought was directed to the 
supreme necessity of organizing the country for victory. 

Gov. William L. Harding, of Towa, won prolonged 
applause when he said that the United States was founded 
for the purpose of doing away with one-man power and 
that before the present war closes it is going to drive out 
at least one king. This war is not being fought over any 
new controversy, and it was not begun by the assassina- 
tion of the Grand Duke of Austria. For the United 
States it was begun when the United States itself was 
begun. The Declaration of Independence declares that 
the individual man is endowed with certain inalienable 
rights; and so long as one-man power attempts to over- 
ride those rights the United States can not be at peace. 

In beginning his address the governor said that when 
the country went to war he had been confronted with 
the duty of appointing a State Council of Defense. THe 
determined to secure the ablest men in all walks of life 
in order that the whole population might be represented 
on this body. Among others he selected Charles Webster, 
of Waucoma, president of the Northwestern association. 
After Mr. Webster had heen appointed to the council he 
was selected by the National Fuel Administration as fuel 
administrator for Towa. The governor, feeling that his 
judgment had been vindicated, later appointed Mr, 





KF. J. WARD, OF CLINTON, IOWA; 
Newly Elected President 


Webster State railroad commissioner; and in these vari- 
ous offices he has rendered valuable and conspicuous 
service to the State and the nation. ; 

Turning then directly to his formal address, which 
was entitled (‘Our Country at War,’’? Governor Harding 
said that altho we are young among the nations of the 
world, yet in the brief period of national existence we 
have come to rank as a world power. The United States 
was founded to speak for the common man and to secure 
respect for his qualities and abilities. In this country 
full opportunity for the development and prosperity of 
the common man has given us a rank of brain power and 
ability instead of a rank according to blood and birth. 
Now the whole world is struggling after an organization 
that will do for the individuals within the nations and 
for the nations themselves what the Government of the 
United States has done for its citizens. 

Our country has expanded from the original thirteen 
colonies until now it has reached from Atlantic to Pacific. 
Science, literature and all the arts have flourished. But 
this development and this wealth of opportunity are not 
self-maintaining. very eitizen in a democracy must at 
all times be on the fighting line ready to defend his 
liberty of opportunity from the destructiveness of one- 
man power in every form. The present war is part of 
this great struggle. It is not going to be a summer vaca- 
tion. Patriotism must be ready for sacrifices, from the 
‘mall sacrifices of self-denial at home to the supreme 
sacrifice on the battle front. The governor stated that 
altho he did not belong to the same political party with 
the President of the United States, he had never said a 
Word in public or private that in any remote way could 
be construed as a lack of willingness to support the 
President and the Congress. Supporting the Government 
18 incumbent upon every American who has reached the 
age of accountability. The governor told of having 
Visited the Rainbow Division before it sailed. He re- 
viewed 7,500 of them, many of whom came from Iowa. 
He expressed the hope that they might carry the flag 
down the streets of Berlin, and the prolonged applause 
of the audience indicated that they echoed the wish. 

The world is hungry, and we must save food. The 
selfish and luxurious must get a new viewpoint, either 
Voluntarily or forcibly. Americans must learn to forget 








their own stomachs and to remember the welfare of their 
fellow citizens-in civil life and in military service. The 
new lessons in thrift that are being learned thru necessity 
will be carried on into the times of peace that are coming 
and will do much to compensate for the material waste of 
the war. 

It is stated by persons who should know that the war 
is likely to last from three to five years longer. In order 
to win it we must have an army and we must have the 
civil population organized for war. The people back of 
the fighting lines must be fed. The army, no matter how 
brave and well trained it may be, ean not fight efficiently 
if it knows the people at home are starving. In order 
to feed and clothe both army and civilians every one must 
do his part. There are those who are willing to take 
advantage of the stress of war to make abnormal profits 
out of food and other necessities of life. Such persons 
are traitors to their country and deserve to be treated 
as such. Such a person is stabbing a soldier in the back. 
Since the one task is to win the war, all citizens may be 
divided into two classes—loyal and disloyal. The loyal 
business man is the man who conducts his business in 
such a way as to show that he is for the soldier. The 
country need have little fear from the man who talks 
treason, He is easily dealt with by his neighbors. But 
the man who acts treason, the profiteer, must be no less 
mildly dealt with. 

All ereeds and classes are in the army doing the same 
work and sharing the same danger. All creeds and 
classes must be as completely united back of the fighting 
lines. The future is largely up to business. This country 
by giving the individual a chanee has made_ possible 
business suecess as we know it in America. Tf this open- 
ness of opportunity is to continue business must do its 
part. It can he the partner of the Government and the 
soldier or it can play the mean role of the dog in the 
manger, 

Not many Americans realize what a tremendous under- 
taking it is to raise an army, transport it over seas and 
supply it from a distance of 8,000 miles. Millions of 
men have been taken out of industry, and their places 
must be taken by those who have retired from active work. 
Retired farmers must begin working again, The man 
who can work and who will not work is a slacker and 
should have to wear a slacker banner, ‘‘T am in favor of 
licensing every patriot to slap every man who talks against. 
the Government,’’ the Governor remarked with a smile. 
‘*And you can come over into my State and slap them 
without a license.’?’ 

It is necessary for the citizen at home to get the same 
fighting spirit that the soldier has. We must get out 
of the pink tea, sob stage. The soldiers have been given 
cigarettes and chocolate and phonograph records, but 
what they really want is guns. The winning of the war 
must become a religion, and the good patriot must observe 
wheatless and meatless days and all other necessary regu 
lations as carefully as the devout observe the Sabbath. 
By doing this we will be helping the soldier in the best 
way. We will be helping at home to achieve the great 
object of victory. And the end of the war must see a 
new Declaration of Independence which shall state that all 
nations are free and equal and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, among which is scrupulous respect for 
their treaty obligations. In this way the world-old dream 
of peace may begin to take form as a reality. 

The prolonged and repeated applause which marked 
the progress of Mr. Harding’s speech and the rush of 
visitors to shake his hand testified to the deep impression 
which his oratory had made upon the convention. 

President Webster consciously omitted any lengthy 
reference to the retail lumber business in his address and 
devoted most of his time to a consideration of the state 
of the nation and the business man’s share in supporting 
it to a successful conclusion of the war. At the beginning 
he paid a high tribute to Secretary Hollis, who a year 
ago resigned the position he has held ever since the 
organization of the association. He also expressed the 
fecling of lively satisfaction he has that the association 
was able to secure the services of Adolf Pfund, formerly 
with the Wisconsin association. After expressing his 
gratitude for the support the members had given him in 
his three years of service as president, Mr. Webster began 
talking of the war and especially of conservation. 

Kighteen billions of dollars will be required to finance 
the country until June, 1918, and our savings for the 
year 1917 are estimated at about that amount. Expenses 
of the Government will naturally rise, and this must be 
met by greater savings. There must not be a slacker 
left in the United States. Hvery person who has a dollar 
must buy Liberty bonds and give to the Red Cross and to 
the Y. M. C, A. If any one is doing less than he can he 
will not be comfortable when the boys come back from 
France. 

Mr. Webster quoted a long extract from a letter written 
by E. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
in which Mr. Hole recounted the manner in which war is 
jarring the American people out of their old habits and 
leading them to make the adjustments and the inventions 
which we must have. Mr. Webster then began talking 
of the work of the fuel administration in which he has 
been engaged for some time. Of the 600,000,000 tons of 
coal used every year by the American people perhaps 
one-third is wasted by poor furnace equipment and ineffi- 
cient firing. It is not possible to save all this waste at 
once, for it is not possible to remodel coal-burning equip- 
ment in a wholesale manner. Neither is it possible to 
instruct firemen in ways of economy. But a very large 
saving is immediately possible. The householder who 
throws a shovelful of anthracite into his furnace is 


handling the equivalent of half a pound of sugar or half 
a loaf of bread or a pint of milk. 

But while it is important to reach the householder, it is 
still more important to reach the fireman. The fireman 
is handling an inereasingly valuable thing, and it is 
increasingly necessary to treat him as a skilled laborer 
and to give him instructions and efficient equipment. 
The coal administration is carrying on a great campaign 
of education by means of placards, picture slides, pamph- 
lets and the like. It is arranging to have colleges send 
out heating engineers. It is requesting churches to hold 
union services and cottage prayer meetings to save on the 
heating of churches. It is attempting to minimize amuse- 
ments. It is cobperating with the American Association 
of Railways to speed up deliveries. It is speeding up the 
unloading of ears, 

‘“The lumbermen,’’? Mr. Webster said in conclusion, 
‘‘generally speaking, are broad and liberal minded, fair 
to the public, and no other set of men in the world are 
more generous and patriotic.’’ 

TUESDAY’S SMOKER 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 15.—As a fitting close 
for ‘Patriotic Day’’ a smoker was held in the evening 
at which two Canadian officers spoke. Governor Harding 
remained thru the evening and introduced these officers ; 
and in his introductory speech he emphasized the facts 
that Canada was not legally obligated to enter the war 
when England did, but that she did enter the war then 
and for three years had been fighting the battles of the 
United States. 

These two officers, Capt. W. S. Drewry and Lieut. W. 
de C, O’Grady, have seen service in Franee and both are’ 
now detailed on recruiting duty in the United States, 
Both look like horn fighters, tho of different types. Cap- 
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CHARLES WEBSTER, OF WAUCOMA, IOWA; 
Retiring President 


tain Drewry is thin, lean and dark, of middle height and 
bold, aequiline countenance, Lieutenant O’Grady is a 
big man with the light, casy motions of a trained boxer 
and the Celtic blondness that has marked Irish orators 
and soldiers, 

In beginning his talk Captain Drewry pointed to the 
flags at the end of the hall and said they not only had 
the same colors but that they stood for the same prinei- 
ples and the same purpose; that the countries they rep- 
resented were engaged in a partnership of struggle against 
the Prussian demon. He said he could claim some kin- 
ship to the United States, for his father and grandfather 
came to the United States sixty years ago, and his grand- 
father is still living in St. Paul at the age of 92. 

Governor Harding had stated that Canada had raised 
an army of 500,000 men. Captain Drewry corrected this 
by saying that Canada had enlisted 700,000 men and had 
suffered 114,000 casualties. He added quietly that Can- 
ada was going to ‘‘carry thru’’ to the end if it took 
every man and every dollar, 

In that impersonal and diffident way the Canadians 
and the English have the captain began telling about his 
own experiences. He had been nine years in the army 
before war broke out but found that he wasn’t able to 
pass the physical tests and was left at home, much to his 
wife’s disgust, he added. Later he got transferred from 
the cavalry to the infantry and was sent to France. His 
wife and two children lived on the east coast of England 
while he was in France, and this coast was subject to 
Zeppelin raids and bombardments by torpedo boat de- 
stroyers. ‘‘My wife is Irish,’’ he remarked, ‘‘so she 
didn’t tell me about these attacks for fear I’d worry.’’ 
He was with his family during one of these destroyer 
attacks. The Germans fired forty-two shells, only one of 
which did any damage. This one struck a house near 
where he was staying and killed a woman and three chil- 
dren. ‘‘We are not fighting women and children,’’ the 
captain said. ‘‘We are fighting men. We’ve got to 
kill Germans to end the war. The only good Hun is a 
dead Hun, as I’ve found out.’’ 

He then told of being at the Somme and seeing the 
tanks in action. He told briefly of his first experience with 
shell fire and how a shell rattled the dishes off the table 
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in the dugout where he and a medical officer happened 
to be, They rushed out and found that the shell had 
killed five horses. and two men. He added that it was 
impossible to deseribe the experience of being under 
shell fire or the feelings a person has. ‘‘It is so hig 
you simply don’t know what to do.’’ 

He then described going ‘‘over the top.’’ His com 
pany dug a new front line trench in the night with a 
loss of fourteen men. Five were killed) by one shell. 
The following night they were to go over the top at 
12:40. About ten minutes before that time his captain 

Drewry was then second in command—asked him how 
he felt, and he said he was scared. Just then a shell 
struck a few feet from them and wounded the officer who 
was to take the first wave of men across, so the command 
of the first wave fell to Drewry. He 
without losing a man, but lost a good many after getting 
across, from machine gun fire and sniping. In this sim 
ple and matter-of-fact way Captain Drewry deseribed 
an event that must be the most thrilling and consuming 
in the experience of any man who goes thru it. 

He then described barrage fire, the great saving it is 
in man power and the great amount of ammunition it 
This he made the an appeal for 
greater codperation between the army at the front and 
the people at home, especially the manufacturers of mu 
nitions, Codperation must be brought to a high state of 
perfection in the army, Guns are useless without roads 
over which to move them or without horses and ammuni 
tion. Man can’t fight at front without Getting 
these things up means codperation among the different 
branches of the army. They can’t be had at all without 
the codperation of the civilian forces behind the lines, 

In closing the captain made a plea for more knitted 
goods, The hand knitted socks are the ones the boys 
want. To prevent the disease known us trench feet the 
men must change their socks daily and rub their feet 
with whale oil, To get these socks the women at home 
must knit more. He also asked for help in getting British 
and Canadians to enlist in the Canadian army. With the 
heavy casualties and her comparatively small population 
Canada must have more men. 


made the charge 


consumes. basis of 


food, 


Brutalities of the Huns 


Lieutenant O’Grady in beginning his speech said he 
hesitated about doing it both because he had never made 
a speech in his life before and because he did not want 
to appear to be exploiting himself, This latter he con 
sidered most unsoldierly. His talk, he said, would have 
something to do with German atrocities, but he did not 
want to be classed with those who came back with ex 
aggerated tales. Telling such tales is foreign ‘to. the 
spirit of the army. To illustrate this he told of over 
hearing a remark made by in a contingent 
going forward to take over a front line trench, This 
Tommy saw a soldier washing «a garment in a pool of 
water and turning to a comrade said, ‘‘ Hi, Bill, wot you 
think? This ’ere bloke’s washing his shirt in the water 
we got to sleep in.’’ 

In the fighting at Ypres Lieutenant O’Grady was in 
an advanced position where it was impossible to get the 
wounded out. Ambulances and stretcher bearers were 
sniped so that they couldn’t get forward. His platoon 
was preparing for a charge, anu he overheard his sergeant 
giving final instructions to the men. ‘* Follow the. orfi 
cer,’’ the sergeant was saying. ‘* Maybe he don’t know 
nothing, and maybe again he knows somebody wot does 
know something.’’ In this charge the lieutenant was 
badly wounded and lay on the field two and a half days. 
The Canadians were compelled to retire and the Germans 
took over the position, The Germans bayoneted most 
of the wounded but mistook him for an English officer and 
earried him back. The Germans had sent gas over the 
position and most of the wounded had gas gangrene, but 
they were unattended for days. 

At one place the lieutenant overheard a British officer 
among the prisoners talking to the men, He told them 
that they would soon be separated from their officers and 
that every man must watch out for himself. Te said it 
was their duty to escape if possible, but he added that 
each man must conduct himself in a soldierly manner 
and bring no disgrace upon the uniform, ‘* Whatever you 
do,’’ he said, ‘tremember that you are all Britishers.’’ 
This incident, the lieutenant said, might serve to mark 
the difference between British and American officers on 
one hand and German officers on the other. British and 
American officers appeal to the intelligence and patriotism 
of their men and in action say ‘*Come.’? German officers 
appeal to the fear in their men and say ‘*Go.’?’ 

The wounded made the trip back to Germany in box 
cars unattended by medical men. The Germans were 
especially bitter toward the Canadians. Two German 
officers approached Lieutenant O’Grady and asked him 
his nationality. He said he was a Canadian. They said 
he must mean he was an English officer detailed to com 
mand Canadians. He insisted that he was a Canadian, 
**You’re lying,’’ said one of the Germans. ‘* You look 
like a white man,’’ 

One British officer wrote a letter home from prison 
camp in which he said that the bosche surgeon operated 
on the men while he was drunk, and without anaesthetics. 
He was courtmartialed for saying the operations were 
performed without anaesthetics, but this charge was 
dropped when the court found it was true. He was then 
tried for saying the surgeon was drunk, but this also 
proved to be true. He then was tried for using the word 
bosche and condemned to solitary confinement and the 
loss. of medical care. O’Grady saw this British officer 
later in Switzerland. His arm was hanging useless and 
always would remain so, tho his wound could easily have 
been cured. 

These things, so the lieutenant said, were not done in 
the heat of passion but deliberately and for a purpose. 
A Russian officer attempted to eseape and was caught. 
Instead of being brought back or even shot he was beaten 
about the head with gun stocks until he was a gory mass 
of gashes. This was to frighten the other Russians and 
to keep them from attempting to escape. Three prisoners 
tried to escape. They were discovered and surrendered, 
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but the sentries emptied their rifles into them at a range 
of a few feet. Two were killed, but the third was unhurt. 
The sentries were courtmartialed for failing to kill the 
third and were given heavy sentences. 

O’Grady was finally exchanged thru Switzerland as 
being unfit for further military duty, and after being 
interned there for a time was re-patriated to England. 
During his stay in Switzerland he said/the exchanged 
prisoners were showered with kindness, and the men 
showed their appreciation by marrying nearly every Swiss 
and French girl in sight. It was no uncommon sight to 
see husband and wife conversing with each other with 
the aid of a pocket dictionary. . 

After his return to Kngland he was visited by his 
battalion medical officer. This officer asked him how 
he had been treated and added that when German wounded 
had fallen into his hands he always thought that per 
haps some German doctor had been good to O’Grady 
and so he always gave the German the best care he 
could. O’Grady replied that he knew this medical officer 
as well as every other British doctor would continue to 
vive the best of their skill to German wounded no matter 
What he had suffered from the hands of the Germans, 

In conclusion the lieutenant mentioned a flag composed 
of the Union Jack and a bull dog with the motto ‘‘ What 
we have we’ll hold.’’ He said if this referred merely to 
a few miles of land in France or Belgium or Kngland or 
even Canada he would take off his uniform. But he 
conceived it as meaning the traditions of liberty that 
have come down to the British from the time of Crom 
well, the supremacy of people and parliament over auto- 
cratic power; and this the British people have and intend 
to hold. 

The two officers were given a tremendous ovation and 
hundreds crowded forward to shake hands with them. 


In Behalf of Home Building 

In order to make room on Wednesday’s program for 
L. ©. Boyle one of the Wednesday addresses was given 
tonight. It was by K. V. Haymaker, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’? Association, and was entitled 
‘*Home Building and Citizenship.’? This was an appeal 
for the formation of building and loan associations. 
Mr. Haymaker succeeded in linking the building of homes 
with the great thrift campaign in progress in this country. 





ADOLPH PFUND, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Secretary 


He took as his theme ‘*The American Home: The Safe 
guard of American Liberties.’’ He called attention to 
the dangers of tenant housing and to the fact that the 
rent-paying tenant many of the vital factors 
that go to make up the highest and most useful type of 
American citizenship, and said that labor is unstable 
because it has no permanent ties in any one community. 
The raising of the national army proves that many young 
men are physically unfit, due to the wretched living quar 
ters they are compelled to occupy. 

A great campaign is being started to provide a home 
for every family, and in order to finance such a move 
ment something*must be done. The thing that promises 
most is the building and loan association. Such an asso 
ciation is a financial democracy. The associations of the 
country are prospering as never before, and this is due 
in part at least to the great thrift campaign. Mr. Hay 
maker gave some practical advice about forming such an 
association; such as mobilizing the local editors, bankers, 
lumbermen and chambers of commerce, 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON’S SESSION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—At the morning ses 
sion Secretary Pfund gave his report. He expressed 
lively satisfaction at being able to meet the members of 
the association and to become personally acquainted with 
them. Secretary Hollis retired a year ago and Mr. Pfund 
did not take charge until last August; but he mentioned 
a few things that had occurred before he became secretary. 
One was the handing down of the decision in the so-called 
Government suit. This decision and decree based upon it 
have in no way affected association work. All fees and 
expenses in connection with the suit have been paid. 

Mr. Pfund then proceeded to the various lines of asso 
ciation activities, first of which was the legal depart- 
ment. The subject of chief interest during the year 
was the operation of the lien law, so the department is- 
sued a carefully prepared bulletin covering the laws in 
the four States in which the association is located. The 
traffic department has met with the heartiest codperation 
of the railroads. During the year a total of 2,820 claims 
were filed, all but 300 of which have been settled. The 
traflie department recovered $11,597.51 for members, an 
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amount almost equal to double the dues paid by the yards 
using the service. 

During the year the association has inaugurated a 
special plan service. A questionnaire was sent out last 
September asking the opinions of the members on this 
subject. The replies indicated that the demand for a 
special plan service was greater than ever before and the 
association was considered the logical agent to furnish 
it. Since last October the association has had its own 
architects at work. While stock plans are issued the em 
phasis is placed upon special plans, for experience has 
shown that no amount of stock plans will fill the bill. The 
service includes a material list compiled upon a_ basis 
that makes absolute accuracy practically assured. 

It is expected in the future to do some legislative work 
in the shape of getting all legislative bills that are intro- 
duced in the four States and making analyses of them 
showing just how they will affecE the lumber business, 
Then members will be informed and will be asked to exert 
their influence in a legal way to further wise legislation 
and to oppose unfair bills. 

To further the solidarity and the value of the associa- 
tion it is planned to hold group meetings for the consid 
eration of local problems. It is also planned to make a 
campaign for an increased membership. It makes a 
poor impression for business men to be indifferent to 
their association. A solid backing of a responsible asso- 
ciation will bring the respect of the outside world. To 
carry on this work it will be necessary to make some ad- 
justment of finances. 

At the conclusion of the secretary’s report the question 
of raising the dues from $6 to $10 a year was discussed 
briefly and the proposition was carried unanimously and 
enthusiastically. 


Exploiting Business Efficiency 

Following Mr, Pfund’s report Curtis M. Johnson, re 
tiring president of the National Federation of Implement 
Dealers’ Associations, spoke on ‘‘Costly Mistakes in 
Merchandising and the Way Out.’’ Mr. Johnson is a 
fluent speaker and succeeded in clothing the dry bones 
of business efliciency with the living tissues of homely 
wisdom and optimism. He gave most of his time to a 
consideration of the cost of doing business. He said 
there had been too much ‘‘knocking’’ among dealers in 
different lines of trade in the same town and that this was 
bad for all kinds of business. The germs of grouchiness 
and suspicion are easily spread and are deadly. Mr, 
Johnson said the way to get electricity out of a cat’s 
back was to rub the fur the wrong way and that he in- 
tended to rub the fur the wrong way for the purpose of 
getting sparks of:merchandising wisdom and enthusiasm; 
and if the cats didn’t like it they could just turn around, 

Mr. Johnson is an epigrammatic speaker and had his 
audience laughing most of the time and giving the closest 
of attention all. the time. He remarked: 

The chief letter in enthusiasm is ‘uu.’ Business enthuisasm 
depends upon you, The fellow who can stand the bumps is 
the big potato who will come to the top. We must look to 
the future, but to do this we must look to the mistakes of 
the past in order to avoid them, The problem of getting a 
little profit is the problem of getting a little happiness. Lots 
of fellows think the community owes them a living; but they 
really owe the community service. No good resolution will 
make its own way. What does it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and leave a rich widow? A frog can be put 
into cold water and be boiled to death over a fire, and he 
will not notice the changing temperature. A) good many 
dealers are boiled to death by competition without really 
knowing it. A dealer must know his goods. The price is 
the least consideration. He must use his personality in sell 
ing and he must work along lines that have proved to be 
successful. 

Mr. Johnson imagined a retired farmer going into 
business with a capital of $12,000; $10,000 of which he 
invested in stock and $2,000 in equipment. Then with the 
suggestions of the audience, which became tumultuous 
in its interest, he determined the expenses. He supposed 
that the first year this man did a $30,000 business. He 
included interest on investment, rent, salary, yard help, 
stock depreciation, equipment depreciation, donations, 
insurance, light and heat, office supplies, deliveries, tele- 
phone, advertising, traveling expenses, goods stolen and 
not charged, damaged goods returned, bad debts, collee- 
tion expenses, taxes, displays at fairs, association dues 
and trade paper subscriptions and miscellaneous. The 
total was $5,100, or 17 percent. 

A man must have confidence in his marked price, he 
said. So if an article costs wholesale 83 cents this dealer 
should not call that his cost. He should add the 17 cents 
it will cost him-to handle it and mark the cost at $1. He 
will then know how to add his margin of profit with con- 
fidence that it is right. 

Following Mr. Johnson’s speech A, R. Rogers, who has 
charge of the Liberty Loan campaign in this district, 
made a brief appeal for men to help organize the next 
loan campaign. 

The forenoon session was closed by a bit of comedy 
staged by B. J. Goodman, a manufacturer of Little Lake, 
Mich., who appeared dressed as a French-Canadian woods: 
man and who described his experience in attending a 
Haseball game in Chicago. Mr. Goodman succeeded 1 
fooling most of the audience for a few minutes into think 
ing he was the real article. He had a rich fund of humor 
and drew torrents of laughter and applause. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—The afternoon session 
was begun by patriotic and popular songs by the Minne- 
apolis Quartet, the popular organization that has given 
the initial push to each of the previous sessions. 

Following this.Walter F. Dunlap, of Klau-Van Pietsom 
Dunlap (Inc.), of Milwaukee, gave a vigorous talk on the 
subject ‘The Dealer Is Passing—the Merchant Has 
Arrived.’’ In beginning his talk Mr, Dunlap recounted a 
conversation he had had with a wholesaler over the lat 
ter’s plans for the year. After talking them over for @ 
time he told Mr. Dunlap to leave out of consideration the 
cross-roads country stores, for the very good reason that 
they were being forced out of business’ and were hecoming 
negligible as a commercial factor. Everybody knows that 
the slovenly, shiftless stores are losing out; that is, every: 
hody but the stores themselves, 
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At the beginning of this year practically every business 
except one is facing a rather certain curtailment. This 
one is agriculture. The Government by guaranteeing 
prices for farm produce has made certain that the farmer 
will continue to make a profit. If the war ends tomorrow 
he is practically certain of five fat years. 

This at once suggests a possible line of development 
for the lumberman. For instance, farm machinery is 
becoming so high in price it will be an easy matter to sell 
machine sheds. It is not a hard matter to sell to farmers. 
Go out to their homes and see the phonographs and pianos 
and automobiles and furnaces and the like. The farmers 
did not go in and beg some merchant to sell them those 
things. The merchants went to the farmers; and that is 
what the lumberman must do. The farm trade is prac- 
tically a virgin field. The value of farm products in 1917 
was practically double its value in 1916, 

3ut the lumbermen is not going to be permitted to 
exploit. this field without competition. Other lines 
forced out of city trade by the curtailment that is oceur- 
ring there will contend for country sales. But the lum- 
berman has a big advantage. Agricultural colleges the 
country over are urging farmers to build better farm 
buildings. Any other line of business would pay thou 
sands of dollars for this kind of boosting. It goes to the 
jumberman without cost. But these sales will have to be 
engineered; they will not make themselves. Prof. Bab- 
cock made a milk tester that is of incalculable value to 
farmers. He would not make a profit on it but allowed 
any manufacturer to make it. It is sold at low cost—so 
low there is little profit in it. Since there is so little 
profit no one pushes its sale, and scareely one farmer out 
of a hundred has it. But seventy-five out of a hundred 
have cream separators. They are sold at a profit and 
agents bring them to the farmers. This is parrallel to the 
case of lumber. If the sale of farm buildings is pushed 
the lumberman will reap a big business. If he depends 
on business coming to him he is due for failure. 

Cultivating the Farmer’s Trade 

A lumber dealer ought to know about farming, said 
the speaker. If he can talk intelligently to farmers about 
their own business he has their attention immediately. 
Then it is possible to get his building ideas and presently 
to begin talking about the specific barns he wants. You 
can not interest a farmer by talking lumber by the thou- 
sand feet. The Northwestern association is to be con 
gratulated on its plan service. It is one of the first steps 
ina lumber merchandising revolution. If you can take a 
farmer ’s ideas and begin making suggestions you can tell 
him things he wants to know. The chances are that after 
he hears about them he would not leave out the things you 
suggest to him for any amount of money. When he feels 
that way the sale is assured. This new service will enable 
you to extend your building suggestions and to make them 
even more valuable, 

There must be a reason back of every building. It may 
be to save mother some useless steps, to add a bedroom for 
the growing family or a den for the boys. It is the mer 
chant’s business to find this reason and to center the sell 
ing effort around it. There are only three things sold: 
merchandise, ideas and service. The old-fashioned dealer 
sold only merchandise, Ideas must have to do with such 
things as building plans. Service consists in courtesy and 
in help toward the main end of getting the building up in 
a satisfactory manner, 

You are not the boss of your business. The consumer is 
the boss, for he determines what will sell and conse 
quently what you must buy. He determines what ideas 
and what service he wants and consequently what you 
must offer. The consumer does not think in thousands of 
feet. He thinks in terms of boards or complete houses, 

If the yard’s profit is to come from the farmers it is 
the part of wisdom to fix up a record of all the farmers. 
Call on the farmer, get his ideas, make a card catalog of 
what his farm is like, what buildings he has and what he 
needs. This tabulated information will make it possible to 
concentrate the fire of your advertising. It is well two or 
three times a year to go to a large city to get the newest 
building ideas. This is not an easily operated program, 
but nothing worth while is easy. These things, so Mr. 
Dunlap said, are not theories or guesses; they are facts 
gleaned from the practical experience of lumbermen all 
over the country. 

Committees Appointed 

President Webster appointed the following committees: 

Nominations—B. C. Bowman, W. L. Taylor, WH. Harrington, 

Resolutions—aA,. C, Johnson, Ray Burgess, J. 4. Widum, 

Auditing—G,. D. Rose, W. L. Bertram, EK. Winnor, 

President Webster took a few minutes at this point to 
call attention of the convention to the coal situation and 
to urge that all the men present carry home with them the 
gospel of conservation 

Following this was a general discussion of the asso 
ciation’s new special plan service. The discussion was 
held for the purpose of acquainting the members with the 
fact that they could get specially drawn plans to fit their 
customer ’s requirements and that they could get them at 
‘ost. Most of the men who spoke on this subject felt 
very optimistic about the service this new departure will 
enable them to offer to their customers. 


Legalizing Codperative Effort 
_ President Webster then introduced L. ©. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, Mo., the nationally famous lumbermen’s at 
torney, who spoke on ‘‘Coéperation Within the Law.’’ 
General Boyle said he had planned to open his address 
with a funny story to break the ice but that after arriving 
and listening to the speeches he had found a spirit of 
farnestness in the convention that made such stories seem 
out of place. We are facing new conditions both in our 
personal life and in onr business relations, he said. The 
young men who a year ago were in school or starting in 
business are now in the army. This is a new and classic 
‘ra of new problems requiring adjustments and reor 
Banization of business and of thought. All new life 
comes into the world thru an agony of pain, and the new 
Social life that is to dominate the future is at present be- 
ing born of the world’s sorrows. The question confront- 


ing every man is how he can adjust himself to be in har 
mony with the social order of the present and the future. 

General Boyle said he represented practically every 
ranch of the lumber business. Some men think there is 
an irreconcilable conflict between wholesaler and retailer 
and that a man can not represent both with justice to 
either, This is a narrow view, horn of a lack of under- 
standing. The interest of the wholesaler is the retailer’s 
interest and the interest of the retailer must be the true 
interest of the wholesaler. Hach is part of a great whole, 
and no part can profit at the expense of another part. 

There is a new condition in Washington. The Federal 
Trade Commission has been investigating manufacturers’ 
prices in regard to the ship building program. The dis 
cussion hinged on the question of manufacturing costs. 
It was said the Government contemplated the fixing of 
prices not only for the lumber used by it but also for that 
used by the public. There was not a retailer present at 
the hearing. General Boyle protested that it would be 
unfair to take any such step without a full investigation 
and a full opportunity for the retailers themselves to be 
heard. There are 35,000 men engaged in the retailing 
part of the business. The pioneer retailers made possible 
the western development of this country’s civilization, 
They are now furnishing an invaluable service to the pub- 
lic, and an arbitrary reorganization of their business 
from Washington without consulting with them would be 
most unfair, But retailers of lumber deal in a_ basic 
commodity, and it will not be strange if sooner or later the 
Government does regulate the prices. That regulation will 
be based upon cost of doing business, and it behooves 
every retailer to make an exaet survey of his business to 
determine the cost of handling each item, 


The Retailer’s Day in Court 

A new spirit of cobperation is abroad in the land. The 
Sherman law was passed to prevent manufacturers and 
others from combining to fix prices. But at the begin 
ning of the war the Government requested the basie indus 
tries to combine for the purpose of sending spokesmen to 
Washington so the Government could deal with them by 
means of codperated effort. 

The investigation of the 116 retailers cited by the Fed 
eral Trade Commission and charged with unfair prac 
tices by the mail order interests of the country is giving 
the retailer his first opportunity of being heard in Wash 
ington. The lumbermen are having an opportunity to 
present facts to Government officials. They are showing 
these officials that many of the statements made by the 
mail order houses are untrue. Tf this investigation results 
in a compelling of the mail order men to keep their state 
ments within the truth the mail order problem will be 
shorn of half its difficulty. The retailer can then by 
good methods out-merchandise his mail order’ competitor. 


Reciprocated Relations and Home Building 

General Boyle then turned to a discussion of the re 
tailer’s relations to the sash and door factories. He 
said the sash and door men were not organized into a 
trust and that it was unfair for the retailers to say so. 
It was as unfair as the statements made by interested 
persons that retailers were combined in a trust. The job 
ber is the true middle man, and the talk of a middle man’s 
having to go is aimed at him rather than at the retailer. 
But in the sash and door business the jobber is an eco 
nomic necessity. At one time a movement was on foot to 
compel manufacturers to stop selling to coéperative lum 
her yards where forest products were distributed at cost 
to the members of the yard association. Those protesting 
against selling to these yards had some foree in their 
argument that these institutions were unfair, But now in 
an eastern State the retailers are combining for cobpera 
tive jobbing. They should know that this will force the 
jobbers into the mail order business, which is in prin 
ciple as indefensible as the business of the codperative 
retail yard, 

These difficulties among manufacturer, jobber and re 
tailer can be ironed out if the different parties will meet 
in a sensible manner to discuss and adjust their differ 
ences. These adjustments are the rule of the day, Secret 
combinations and secret. price fixing are things of the 
past. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
counciling with retailers in the attempt to make success 
ful a great campaign to promote home building, to use 
the proper kinds of woods for each building operation 
and to discourage frauds. This is the business of the 
whole industry and typifies the new spirit of mutual help 
that is hecoming the rule. If all elements of the great 
lumber industry will meet in a spirit of constructive effort 
there is no doubt of its future success. The mail order 
competitor has in many instances been an angel in dis 
guise. He has brought new life to communities deadened 
with mereantile dry rot. He has taught the vital need for 
coéperative effort and both the lumber industry and. the 
public have been benefited. Lumbermen have learned a 
decent regard for other men’s rights, and they have 
learned to talk their difficulties over like men instead of 
quarreling over them like children, 

Profitable Publicity 

L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, the genial and efficient 
advertising manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
made an informal talk in whieh he deseribed the big ad 
vertising campaign put on by his association, The bur 
den of this advertising is ‘‘ Build of Wood and Build 
Now.’’ He said he considered this the opportune time to 
put across such publicity. He urged the men present to 
take the public more largely into their confidence; and to 
help do this he said he had some post cards prepared with 
the stamps all on and to which the visitors were weleome. 
He suggested that each retailer send one to his editor and 
others to his principal contractors telling them that he was 
having a great time learning new and better lumber 
selling service and inviting them to come and talk it 
over with him when he got back. 

The advertising of the Southern Pine Association is 
reaching twelve million people every month and is designed 
to appeal to women as well as men. Mr. Putman is making 
big efforts to make it personally valuable to all retailers 


by sending them quantities of the stuff enlarged that ean 
be displayed in retail offices. 

The convention has surpassed the expectations of the 
most optimistic in point of attendance and interest. The 
old timers say it is the best in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The convention hall is full at every session and 
no one leaves until the motion to adjourn has been carried. 

This evening the visitors and members were guests of 
the association at a theater party. 


THE CONCLUDING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 17.—The address featured 
at the final session of the northwestern convention was 
given by Arthur J, Edwards, of Wells-Dicker Co., Minne 
apolis, on the subject of the income tax and the retail 
lumberman, Mr, Edwards dealt with this subject in a 
detailed way and answered innumerable questions. Owing 
to the technical nature of the question and the danger of 
leading readers into errors thru incomplete quotation no 
detailed report is given here, At the close of his speech 
Mr. Edwards received the thanks and congratulations of 
those in attendance. President Webster remarked that 
all lumbermen were glad to pay the tax if they only knew 
What to pay. H. T. Barber, of Grinnell, Towa, who acted 
as chairman of the resolutions committee in the place of 
A, ©, Johnson, presented resolutions which pledged the 
support of the association and of the individual members 
to the Government in the prosecution of the war. These 
resolutions further expressed the thanks of. the conven- 
tion to the speakers and to the management of the West 
Hotel. They expressed the belief of the association that 
cement and ¢lay products could best be handled by retail 
lumbermen and that such handling was to the best interest 
of the public, They concluded with a memorial to the de 
ceased members of the association. These resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

The nominating committee brought in a resolution that 
the number of directors be increased to sixteen and that 
the president, vice president, secretary and treasurer 
should be ex-officio members of the board of directors, 
The committee made the following nominations ; 

President-—-I. J. Ward, Iowa. 

Vice president—I. R. Goodrich, Minnesota. 

Directors for three years—Charles Marckres, Towa: C. W. 
— lowa; R. Jackson, Minnesota ; Charles Webster, 

Directors for two years——C. A, Finch, North Dakota: W. 1. 
Gardiner, Lowa; John Dower, Minnesota; Noble C. Raesly, 
South Dakota. 

Directors for one year—tIlarry TT. Alsop, North Dakota ; 
Mr. Loonan, Sioux Falls, 8S. D.; Mr. Schofield, Eldora, Lowa ; 
R. J. Piper, North Dakota. 

This completed the work of what is considered one of 
the most interesting and fruitful conventions ever held 
by the northwestern association. Secretary Pfund is re 
ceiving numerous congratulations on his initial suecess 
and the prediction is freely made that the new seeretary 
will have a brilliant career in serving the association 
needs of the retailers of the Northwest. Mr. Pfund stated 
that he is already planning next year’s convention and 
expects to build it around a number of the smaller and 
more personal problems of the retailers. He believes 
thoroly in the discussion of the great subjects such as 
have been so ably dealt with this year, but he also believes 
the association will not he meeting its full obligation if it 
does not completely cover the field of the retailers’ 
problems. 

Following the adjournment of the convention there was 
a meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Inter Insurance Ex 
change and of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Associa 
tion. In the absence of Chairman J. H. Queal, viee chair 
man, A, R. Rogers presided, In his report and in that of 
Secretary O. D. Hauschild the affairs of the insurance 
branches were shown to be in the best condition of its 
history. The interinsurance exchange has been in com 
plete operation for only part of a year, but is getting under 
way in splendid shape. The tornado insurance in foree in 
the mutual association has been left there to keep alive the 
charter, Secretary Hauschild said the low fire loss was 
largely due to the fact that the yards are being kept clean 
so that fires are more easily and quickly extinguished, He 
urged codperation in suppressing the destructive efforts of 
pro-Germans 

The following directors were reéleceted to office: J. HH. 
Queal, Minneapolis; B. C. Bowman, Minneapolis; F. H. 
Carpenter, Minneapolis; C. ik. Greef, Eldora, lowa; C, BK, 
Blackwell, Cooperstown, N. D. 

A resolution in memory of J, A. Smith, of Osage, Lowa, 
was adopted and the vacaney on the hoard caused by his 
death was not filled 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN DINE 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 14.—The annual dinner of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s 
Association was held this evening at the West Hotel with 
the traditional amount of hilarity. Chairman G, L. 
Curkendall, of the entertainment committee, announced 
that it had been considered a patriotic duty to keep down 
expenses and for that reason no outside entertaining 
talent except the Pigeon Club Orchestra had been hired. 
But the salesmen are good fellows and number within 
their own ranks some very clever cutertainers, so if the 
professional help was not present its absence was not 
the cause for grief among the members and guests. 
George L. Andrew, of the Crookston Lumber Co,, and 
George Liebenstein were among the amateur performers, 

Chairman Curkendall had the assistance of J. W. Win- 
gate, Roy Thompson and Tom Partridge. Since it was 
Monday and not meatless day, the dinner was grouped 
around a tenderloin steak and was topped off with pie 
and ice cream, 

BOBO BOP PBF FIFI 

At THIS time, when there is strong agitation for the 
general introduction of an S-hour day in the lumber 
industry, the fact is not entirely unworthy of considera 
tion that President Wilson has, by executive power, sus 
pended the 8-hour law applying to Government work in 
its relation to the construction of certain large Washing 
ton buildings. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Chicagoans Promise a Big Time—Early February Meeting Dates Are Changed—Three Retail Associations Outline Their 
Plans for Annuals—Hardwood Manufacturers Present an Attractive Program 


Jan. 21 Lumbermen's Association of Chicago, Lumber Ex- 
change Building, Chicago. Annual meeting 

Jan. 22—New York State Forestry Association, Albany, N. Y 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne 
apolis, Minn Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23 Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting 

Jan. 22, 2% Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 22-24—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 23, 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Hotel 

Martinique, New York City. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23, 24—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Can- 
ada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. Annual 

meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen's Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan 24—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Mid-winter meeting. 
Jan. 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Clay 

pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, New Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, New 
Southern Hote], Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 25—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Athletic Club, 

Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilmington, N. C. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 25—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, New Washing 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 20—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 80—Ohio State Forestry Society, Columbus, Ohio, Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 30, 831, Feb. 1—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 31, Feb. 1—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 5—Canadian Lumbermen’'s Association, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 

Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, De 
troit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting 

Feb. 5, 6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5-7—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Owensboro, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-0—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Ia, Annual meeting. 
Feb. 7-0—Western Retail Lumbermen’'s Association, Rainbow 

Hotel, Great Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—Illlinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 18—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales 

men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 18, 14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb, 15, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19, 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

March 11—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting 








SITE AND DATES OF ANNUALS CHANGED 


The site of the annual meeting of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, heretofore announced as 
the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
changed to Detroit, the dates remaining as originally 
scheduled—Feb. 5 and 6, according to a telegram re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN late in the week 
from Secretary L. W. Smith. Secretary C. J. Ashton, 
of the Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, also advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of a change in its plans, this being the 
final choice of Feb. 5 and 6 for its annual, instead of 
Feb. 1 and 2, as originally chosen, the meeting place 
being Detroit. As in former years, the two organizations 
will meet at the same time and place. 





CHICAGOANS TO HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will hold its 
forty-ninth annual meeting Monday, Jan. 21, at the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters, 404 Lumber Exchange Building. 
Handsomely engraved invitations have been issued bear- 
ing the signatures of Edward L. Thornton, president, and 
Edwin E. Hooper, secretary, announcing the program for 
the meeting and the banquet to begin at 6:30 o’clock in 
the Louis XVI room of the Hotel Sherman. 

The program will begin with reports of officers and 
committees and will be followed by election of board or 








directors and reports of committees on arbitration and 
appeals. 

Tickets for the banquet will be issued at $2 a plate 
and the entertainment committee, consisting of J. L. 
Lane, chairman; Peter Beck, E. W. Dierssen, G. H. Hol- 
loway, George T. Mickle and Wm. A. Trainer, requests 
that reservations be made at once so that proper arrange- 
ments may be made for all. Harry Lawton, foreign 
manager of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, is to ad- 
dress the banquetters on ‘Trade Acceptances.’’? The 
invitations specify that ‘‘ All business having been trans- 
acted, nothing will interfere with the good-fellowship in 
the entertainment provided,’’?’ and promise a ‘‘Good 
dinner, good musi¢ and a royal good time.’’ Those who 
have attended former annuals of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago will realize the prospective treat 
indicated in the announcement that ‘‘the entertainment 
feature will be unique, in which everyone will be expected 
to join.’’ 


FORESTERS SET DATE FOR ANNUAL 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 12.—The annual meeting of the 
Northern Idaho Forestry Association will be held March 
11 in the assembly room of the Old National Bank Build- 
ing. Owing to the Jateness of the season and the unusual 
activity of lumbermen with other annual sessions the mid- 
winter meeting of the association will probably be passed. 
The meeting was to have been held in December, but was 
adjourned. 





WESTERN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM TO BE 
INTERESTING 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan, 14.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, announces 
that he has under preparation a very interesting program 
for the annual meeting of the association at Great Falls, 
Mont., Feb, 7-8-9. The headquarters will be at the Rain- 
bow Hotel, a large, new and comfortable hotel, where 
every modern convenience will be found. 

B. J. Boorman, president of the Montana Retail Lum 
bermen’s Association, has issued a cireular letter to the 
Montana dealers urging them to make a special effort to 
he present at the big meeting of the Western Retail Lum- 











LOBBY OF TIOTEL RAINBOW, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


bermen’s Association. This is the first time that Montana 
has had the honor of entertaining this association and, as 
Mr. Boorman says: ‘‘Every lumber dealer in Montana 
who has not gone forward to protect the flag of his 
country, or who is not sick in a hospital, should attend 
this convention, ’’ 

There will be an address by Gov. 8S. V. Stewart and an 
interesting talk by Ben F. Vardaman, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in addition to a number of other interesting and 
instructive features. 





ANNOUNCES PROGRAM AT HARDWOOD 
ANNUAL 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 15.—The program for the six- 
teenth annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States was completed today 
and its distribution to the membership was begun. See- 
retary F. R. Gadd has succeeded in securing the services 
of a number of prominent men as speakers, and these 
with the reports of officers and committees of the associa- 
tion which will be presented, combine to make as interest- 
ing a program, even more so, than any arranged for any 
previous convention. 

The convention, as previously announced, will be held 
in this city, at the Hotel Sinton, Feb. 5 and 6, and Mr. 
Gadd stated today that he has assurances that there will 
be not less than 700 delegates in attendance. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Tuesday, Feb. 5 
10:30 A. M. 

Convention called to order by President B. B. Burns. 

Address by C, A. Hinsch, Cincinnati, Ohio, president Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association, on ‘“Coédperation.” 

Address by A. C. MacMahon, Chicago, sales manager the 
National Cash Register Co., on “Science of Selling, and Solv- 
ing Knotty Problems.” 

Appointment of committees. 

Recess for luncheon. 


Tuesday Afternoon 
2:00 P. M. 

Address by L. (. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo., on “Coéperation 
Within the Law.” 

Address by C. Hf. Scovell, C. P. A., Boston, Mass., on “Ac 
counting Essentials for Lumber Industry.” 

Report of M. W. Stark, chairman committee on “Open Com 
petition.” 

Discussion of business conditions, led by M. W. Stark, St, 
Albans, W. Va. 

Tuesday Evening 

Smoker and vaudeville entertainment at 8 o'clock, in ban 
quet hall on the ninth floor, as a compliment of the Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to its guests. 

Wednesday, Feb. 6 
11:00 A. M. 

Report of committee on officers’ reports. 

Address by William Ganson Rose, Cleveland, Ohio, on “En 
thusiasm.”’ 

Address by Gilbert If. Montague, New York City, on ‘Trade 
Associations and the War.” 

Report of W. KE. DeLaney, chairman executive grading com 
mittee, 

Report of B. FB. Dulweber, chairman committee on trans 
portation, 

Report of other committees, 

Klection of officers. 

Adjournment. 

There was a meeting here today of the open competi- 
tion plan membership, eastern territory, but the attend- 
ance was not as large as usual because of the very bad 
transportation situation, the heavy snow and distressing 
weather in general. 

Reports were made that trade conditions are as good 
as could be expected under the existing weather condi- 
tions. More lumber is being sold than can be distributed, 
and it was stated that members who have sold and made 
ready for delivery heavy timbers and other material for 
the naval program are unable to secure transportation 
facilities for delivery of the lumber. The situation is 
the same as to other lumber sold to the Government direct 
and to concerns manufacturing for the Government. It 
is impossible to secure enough ears to move material 
ready for shipment. 

It was reported that prices are firm to higher, generally, 
with concessions on but a few items, and these slight 
compared with the steady advances that have been made 
in many grades, and especially the thicker stocks. 

Governors of the association who were present held a 
short meeting after the open competition plan business 
had been transacted, and went over some routine mat- 
ters, giving unanimous approval to the plans made by 
Mr. Gadd for the convention. Later they and some of 
the eastern members left by evening train for Memphis, 
Tenn., where another meeting for southern members of 
the open competition plan will he held Wednesday. 


awe 


ANNUAL OF THE WESTERN CANADIAN 
RETAILERS 

The annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber 
men’s Association (Canada) to be held at Winnipeg, 
Man., Jan. 28, 24 and 25, will have as its dominating 
theme ‘‘Coéperation,’’ according to an announcement of 
Secretary N. G. Neill. It will be held at the Royal Alex 
andra Hotel. The program as arranged includes for 
Jan, 23 inspection of the building material exhibit in 
the convention hall, address of weleome by Sir James 
Aitkens, lieutenant governor of Manitoba, a reading of 
official reports, and addresses on ‘Selling Houses and 
Barns in Place of Lumber,’’ ‘‘Developing the Com- 
munity,’’ “* Ventilation,’’ and a report on Manitoba con 
ditions. 

The proceedings for the second day include addresses 
on ‘*How to Increase the Demand for Cedar Shingles,’’ 
‘* Beating Competition,’’ and ‘*The Relation of the Indi 
vidual to the State.’’ Late in the forenoon of the second 
day a shingle demonstration will be given and a meeting 
will be held in the afternoon of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Purchasing Agency. The second day concludes with 
What is designated as the ‘‘lumbermen’s society even- 
ing.’? 

The program for Jan. 25 ineludes an address on 
““Standardized Terms of Sale,’’ and an address on a sub- 
ject not named by W. B. Lanigan, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Canadian Pacifie Railway, the annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur 
ance Co., a discussion on advertising, a joint session of 
manufacturers and retailers and election of officers of the 
Western association. . 








OHIO RETAILERS PRESENT THEIR PROGRAM 

A bulletin of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, announcing its thirty-sixth annual convention, to 
be held in the Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 24, 
25 and 26, presents a list of addresses to be delivered at 
the meeting by ‘‘nationally prominent authorities,’’ as 
follows: ‘‘American Industry in War Time,’’ by Klis 
L. Howland; ‘‘ Price Tendencies You May Expect,’’ John 
Lind; ‘‘The Evolution of the Lumber Industry,’’ Edward 
Hines; ‘‘Tell Your Customers to Build Now. Why?”’ 
L. R. Putman; ‘The Challenge of the Army Association 
Work,’’ David W. Teachout, national seeretary Army 
Y. M. C. A.; ‘*The Merchandising Methods You May 
Expect,’’ W. T. Denniston; ‘‘A Course in Efficiency,’ 
by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs. Discussions on the following 
topies are promised: ‘‘ Will Government Fix Lumber 
Prices to the Consumer, and How?’?’ ‘‘ Excess Profits 
Tax,’’ ‘‘Office Forms and Accounting Systems,’’ ‘The 
3 Pereent War Tax,’’ ‘Selling Lumber by the Piece 
Rather Than by the Thousand,’’ ‘‘ Development of Small 
Business and Repair Work During War Times.’? In 
connection with the announcement of discussion on ‘‘Of- 
fice Forms and Accounting Systems’’ request is made that 
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delegates bring to the convention sample pages from their 
office forms. 

As noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 12, a 
number of related organizations will hold conventions in 
Columbus during the week, affording delegates to the 
retail lumbermen’s annual the advantage of contact with 
the deliberations of associations’ meetings whose attend- 
ance is estimated well into the thousands, exclusive of the 
presence of 5,000 farmers and the 2,000 estimated to at- 
tend the conventions of the retail lumbermen and the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 
An added attraction is contained in the announcement 
that the Columbus Lumbermen’s Club will keep open house 
during the entire meeting, and delegates are cordially in- 
yited to visit the club rooms, in the Joyce Realty Build- 
ing. The bulletin issues a warning that ‘‘it is going 
to be impossible to procure accommodations unless hotel 
reservations are made at once,’’ and lists seven of the 
prominent hotels of Columbus, with details of prices in 
each instance. 





~ 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Jan. 14.—A meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will be held at 
De Funiak Springs Jan. 26. This is the first time a 
meeting has ever been held at this point. Many impor- 
tant matters are to come up for discussion, the most im- 
portant being the matter of a cost system to be put into 
effect by the members of the association. A large attend- 
ance is expected, 





LS 


FOREIGN TRADE COUNCILS CONVENTION 
POSTPONED 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 14.—Congested conditions on 
the transportation lines of the country have been taken 
as an excuse for a postponement of the convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, which was to have been 
held in this city Feb. 7, 8 and 9, until April 18, 19 and 20, 
according to a telegram received from Council Secretary 
0. K. Davis by Robert 8. Alter, general chairman of the 
local committee of arrangements for the entertainment 
of the delegates. 

Secretary Davis wired that it is the desire of the council 
to assist the Government as far as possible, and that 
something along that line could be accomplished by re- 
lieving the railroads of the transportation both ways of 
the thousands of delegates which it was expected would 
attend the convention. It was considered that by the 
later date the present congestion would be greatly relieved, 
or at least that the transportation facilities would be free 
of winter aggravations. 

There will be no change in the theme or the plan and 
scope of the convention, except that a more comprehensive 
and constructive program may be worked out. As far as 
the local committee is concerned, it is glad to have the 
additional time for the completion of its arrangements, 
especially as there are some other important gatherings 
scheduled for this city during February. 





GENERAL MEETING OF LOGGERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS SCHEDULED 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 15.—The scheduled meeting of 
the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Association at the Hotel 
Bellis, in Wausau, on Friday, Jan. 11, did not material- 
ize, the loggers encountering the same difficulty that, has 
handicapped their active logging operations in the form 
of insurmountable weather obstacles, snow and wind com- 
bined into a blizzard. Only seven members, including 
President A. H. Stange, of Merrill, and G. K. Gooding, 
Wausau, the secretary, were on hand, and according to 
one of the officers, ‘‘nothing was done or could be done, 
the time between incoming and outgoing trains being 
devoted to the ‘ cussin’ ’ of those members not present. ’’ 

One of the main purposes of the meeting was to take 
up plans for a general meeting of all logging associations 
in Wisconsin and northern Michigan. Owing to the fail- 
ure of the members of the Central organization to as- 
semble, it has been decided by President Stange to leave 
the matter entirely in charge of Secretary William F. 
Maitland, of Park Falls, secretary of the Northern Wis- 
consin Loggers’ Association. Officers of the other asso- 
ciations were also in favor of this plan. Mr. Maitland 
has already decided that the general meeting will be held 
in Milwaukee on Feb. 12, probably at the Pfister Hotel. 
Arrangements are now being made by Mr. Maitland for 
the meeting which is to include addresses by some Federal 
or State officials on the food and fuel conservation pur- 
poses. Former President Theodore Roosevelt is to be 
at Madison and Milwaukee at about that time and it is 
desirous that Mr. Roosevelt, in view of his strong con- 
servation of natural resources policies, appear and say a 
few words of encouragement to the loggers. 





WEST COAST MEETING TO BE FULL OF 
SURPRISES 

SEATTLE, Wasu., Jan. 14.—The annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be held at the 
New Washington Hotel, Seattle, on Jan, 25, at 1:30 p. 
m., to be followed by an association dinner, after which, 
according to Secretary Robert B. Allen, there will be some 
surprises, Just what there will be can not now be learned, 
or otherwise they would not be surprises. At any rate, 
Secretary Allen says this dinner will be different from 
any others. It is possible that Secretary Allen, because of 
is long stay in Washington, D. C., is imbued with the idea 
of following out at this dinner some of the stunts carried 
out by the Gridiron Club, made up of Washington news- 
Paper men, whose dinners are famed the country over. 

The annual election of trustees will take place at the 
annual meeting, and the nomination committee has al- 
teady named the following: F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, 
Wash.; C. D. Fratt, Everett; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle; 
EW. Demarest, Tacoma; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia; A. 
L, Paine, Hoquiam; R. H. Burnside, Raymond; E. D. 
ingsley, Portland, Ore.; R. 8. Shaw, Astoria, Ore.; J. 
- Shaw, Mill City, Ore. They will without doubt be 


elected. It is probable that the by-laws of the associa- 
tion will be amended to provide for an additional trustee 
for the Coos Bay district of Oregon, as the mills in that 
section are now afliliating themselves with the associa- 
tion. It is very likely that Philip Buehner will be made 
a director to represent the Coos Bay district. Mr, Bueh- 
ner, whose home is in Portland, is:president of the Bueh- 
ner Lumber Co., North Bend, Ore., and he has long been 
an earnest and active association worker. He was for 
many years president of the old Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which was one of the 
three organizations merged into the present West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. During the last year Mr. 
Buehner has been very active in war service work and 
has done much in helping to get out needed fir and spruce 
lumber for Government work. 





CENTRAL TRAVELERS’ ANNUAL 

Secretary T. H. Nelson, of the Central Association 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, in advising members 
of its annual meeting, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Feb. 18, advises that the annual banquet will 
begin at 6:30 p. m. and at the banquet the regular 
business of the association will have attention. Tickets 
for the banquet are priced at $2 each and must be O.K.’d 
by the secretary, who requests that that amount be re- 
mitted to him at once in order that proper arrangements 
may be made for those whe will attend. 

Among those who are expected to address the conven- 
tion are listed J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, Mo., and L. L. Barth, 
who is a charter member of the Central associatien. Sec- 
retary Nelson calls attention to the annual meeting, to 
be held during the same week as the Central association’s 
convention, of the Illinois Builders’ & Supply Dealers’ 
Association at the Hotel Sherman, and to that.of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, to be 
held at Indianapolis Jan. 22 and 23, and suggests that 
members attend both. At the latter convention a secre- 
tary’s room has been provided which will be the head 
quarters for the association. 


FEATURES OF THE COMING HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD MEETING 


OsHkosH, Wis., Jan. 15.—President J. J. Lingle, West- 
boro, Wis., of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has appointed J. T. Phillips, Green 
Bay; M. J. Quinlan, Soperton; and M. P. McCullough, 
Scofield, the committee on nominations to report on can- 
didates for officers to be elected at the annual meeting 
of the association, which will be held at Milwaukee, Jan. 
31 and Feb. 1. Members are in the meantime being given 
in opportunity to make recommendations to members of 
the committee and will also be permitted to nominate 
from the floor. A meeting of the association’s board 
of directors will be held at about 3 o’elock Friday after- 
noon, Feb, 1, or as soon as the new board has been 
elected. 

It is also planned to hold a meeting of the White Cedar 
Shingle Association at the same time the Northern Hem- 
lock organization meets. One feature has already been 
arranged for this meeting that being an address by Dr. 
von Schrenk, of St. Louis, who will discuss sap specifica- 
tions and his comparative roofing tests. 

Other added features to the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ meeting, since the preliminary an- 
nouncement a week ago, include the prospects of an ad- 
dress on progress in cut-over land developments in north- 
ern Wisconsin by a representative of the State university 
and a talk on problems involved in the Government con- 
trol of railroads from a standpoint of rates, contracts, 
shipment, priority, claims and procedure by a member 
of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. R. B. Goodman, 
vice president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, will speak on the workings of the national 
body, and Chief Inspector W. H. MeDonald in his annual 
report will ask for suggestions for improving the inspec- 
tion service. Suggestions are also being invited by See- 
retary O. T. Swan for improvement of the weekly bulle- 
tin and sales reports. 
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NATIONAL EXPORTERS PREPARING FOR 
ANNUAL 


BAuLtTiMorE, Mp., Jan, 14.—It had been suggested that, 
following the example of some other organizations, the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association might, in view 
of the railroad unsettlement, the taking off of trains and 
the inconveniences and delays incidental to travel at this 
time, postpone or eall off entirely its annual meeting. 
But this will not be done. The sessions will take place 
as arranged, on Jan, 23 and 24, at the Hotel Martinique 
in New York, and are expected to prove of exceptional 
importance. In fact, it was the sentiment of the members 
that now more than ever before a free and full inter- 
change of views was desired and action called for by the 
various pending important problems. The entire mem- 
bership, therefore, was unanimously in favor of making 
no change in the schedule. 

A large attendance is expected and many questions 
vital to the trade are certain to come up. 








PLAN A LUMBER RELIEF ORGANIZATION 

New York, Jan. 14.—On Saturday a conference was 
held in this city between Charles L. Pack, president, and 
P, 8. Ridsdale, secretary of the American Forestry As- 
sociation; M. B. Brown, of New England; E. A. Sterling, 
John W. Long, of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation, and EK. F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, for the purpose of 
considering plans for the organization of a lumber wel- 
fare committee to be organized for relief work among 
the lumber and forestry soldiers in the United States 
service. Plans are under way for presenting this sub- 
ject to the trade and a further announcement will be 
made at an early date. 
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of the Day 
While the. ghost of 


““timber famine’ has 
been pretty thoroughly 
laid, the records of the 
past and the certain 
trend of the present show 
heyond question that the 
rising of the sun is no 
more certain than the 
steady advance in value 
of all good timberlands 
bought right. 





A LACEY REPORT 
on a tract will guarantee 
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there) and our 38 years’ 
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George H. Burr & Co. 


-—— Bankers 
Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bidg., San Francisco. 























Special Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
1] our transactions in the 








Financing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


(—_-— “i 


Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 38 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


‘TIMBER (0. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 











HARDWOOD TRAFFIC MEN 


Annual Meeting Discloses Many Substantial 
and Practices, Secured or 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 15.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traflic Association began its fifth annual here at 1 0’clock 
this afternoon with a luncheon at the Hotel Chisca and 
concluded its work at 4 o’clock after having reélected the 
old officers, chosen seven new directors for three years, 
listened to the reports of the officers, heard a most able 
address on ‘‘ Effect of Government Operation of Railroads 
Upon the Hardwood Industry,’’ by J. V. Norman, of 
Louisville, one of the attorneys of the association, and 
adopted resolutions pledging the heartiest possible sup 
port of this organization to the Government in the conduct 
of the war in all matters relating to hardwood lumber. 
About 100 members were. present; fifty members were 
delayed on account of transportation troubles, and there 
was much disappointment over the inability of Hdward 
A. Haid, of St. Louis, another attorney, who was 
scheduled to address the meeting on ‘‘ War Tax on Freight 
Charges,’’ to get here, for the same reason. 

The committee on election of officers, of which George 
C, Khemann is chairman, reported as follows: 

President—F. B. Stark. 

First vice president—R. L. Jurden. 

Second vice president-—-F. B. Robertson. 

Directors for three years—R. J. Hackney, W. H. Russe, 
Kiott Lang, Walker Wellford and William Pritchard, 
Memphis; George Land, traffic manager Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Co., Charleston, Miss., and S. H. Swenson, Archer 
Lumber Co., Helena, Ark. 

Fourteen directors hold over, as follows: 
son, L. E. Brown, T. M. Brown, W. 8S. Darnell, George 
C. Khemann, Frank F, Fee, F. L. Gregory, John W. 
McClure, J. F. MeSweyn, Frank May, C. H. Murphy, 
8S. M. Nickey, D. 8S. Watrous and A. G. Wheeler, 

President Stark, in his annual address, declared he had 
never heen connected with an organization where more 
untiring loyalty had been shown by the membership as 
a whole, and that whatever had been accom 
plished during the year was due primarily to this fact 
and to the ability and faithfulness Secretary-Manager 
Townshend and his assistants had displayed in the per 
formance of their duties. He believed the greatest sery 
ice, aside from handling cases before the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, had been rendered in looking after 
the car situation—getting empty cars for inbound ship 
ments as well as for outbound loading, 

Mr. Stark that the year began and ended 
under trying transportation conditions which had shown 
the effectiveness of organized effort and declared that the 
situation would have for every member of 
the association except for the excellent serviee rendered 
by it. He said that the question had been raised as to 
the and field of work’? of the association 
during Government operation of the railroads but ex- 
pressed the view that there would be ‘‘a very considerable 
amount of work, both from a patriotic and individual 
standpoint’? during Government control of the railways. 

He referred to the emphasized necessity of the organi 
zation in case of a continuance of Government control of 
railroads and of the organization’s aim to break down old 
prejudice between the carriers and shippers. The com 
pilation of a concise, accurate and comprehensive rate 
book he regarded as one of the important accomplish 
ments of the year, and said that the association had 
increased its scope of operation by opening a branch 
office at Helena and contemplated opening another in the 
near future and prophesied further increase of its field 
of operation and influence. Mr, Stark recommended that 
the association offer its services to the director of trans 
portation of the United States and suggested the appro 
priateness of resolutions to that effect and after con 
gratulating the association on its effective work during 
the year he assured it of his hest efforts in the year to 
come, 


8S. B. Ander- 


asserted 


asserted 


heen worse 
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The Secretary-Manager’s Report 
A resume of the report of J. 


H. Townshend, secretary 
manager, is given herewith: 


Thru the active and energetic work of the association, 
the advances of 1 cent a hundred pounds on hardwood 
lumber from Helena and certain stations in eastern 


Arkansas and from all producing points south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi into Central Freight Associa- 


tion Territory, and of $1.25 a thousand on cottonwood 
and gum, did not become effective until March 1, 1917, or 
two months after they were granted by the commission 
and fifteen months after they were ordered suspended 


by the commission. This delaying of the effectiveness of 
the advances enabled members of the association to ship 
thousands of cars which would have been penalized by 
the advance if it had not been held up. 

The east-side carriers undertook to advance rates to all 
eastern points 1 cent a hundred pounds, but the secretary 
appeared before the commission and succeeded in having 
these tariffs withdrawn. Subsequently the carriers filed 
application for a 15 percent advance and canceled the 
tariffs naming advances to eastern points. These carriers 
were endeavoring to reopen this case when the Govern- 
ment took over the railroads. 

The association, by defeating the efforts of the carriers 
to have the 15 percent horizontal advance in freight rates 
become effective July 1, saved to forty-one of its members 
$191,747, representing the difference in freight between 
the old and the new rates. It also succeeded in having 
the commission hand down a decision denying the advance 
as to commodity rates. 

When the case was again reopened as relates to the 
eastern carriers we appeared and showed that our rates 
had already been advanced to such extent that they were 
all out of proportion to rates being paid by other com- 
modities. Altho the commission has not yet handed down 
its decision we feel that when it does it will not affect 
thru rates on hardwood products from this territory. 

We succeeded, in connection with the proposal of the 
carriers to reduce free time on export shipments, in ob- 
taining a compromise decision, free time being reduced 
from ten to seven days. x 

We were ab’e to convince the carriers in Arkansas that 
their propos:l to advance rates on rough material within 


the State 15 percent was unjust and the proposed in- 
creases were withdrawn. 
The association, after careful study of the proposed 


reclassification of lumber and lumber products, made cer- 
tain recommendations to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The first report of the examiner in this case 
followed, in many respects, our suggestions, especially as 
relates to different rates for different minima. The ex- 


REVIEW A YEAR'S WORK 


Accomplishments— Reforms in Railroad Rates 
Prospective, Are Recorded 


aminer has filed a second tentative report in which he 
elaborates on this idea and including in the lumber lists 
practically all wooden articles. His report, in two see. 
tions, recommends that certain articles take a higher rate 





than lumber, and that provision be made for varying 
rates for varying minima. ‘This case will be finally 
argued at Washington Jan. 18. The larger associations 





and the carrie have requested the commission to aban- 
don its investigation and leave the tariffs unchanged, 

Reports from Louisville members indicate keen satis- 
faction over the efficient service rendered thru the branch 
office there in charge of R. R. May. 

We succeeded in securing transportation relief following 
the recommendations made at the meeting held here Oct, 
20, 1916, but this proved only temporary and, in February 
1917, at another meeting it was decided to recommend that 
remedial legislation be passed that would allow the opera- 
tion of the railroads as a single line and that would make 
the transportation system adequate to meet the needs of 
the country. In April we again called the attention of 
Congress to the inability of the carriers to cope with the 
situation and recommended that action looking to relief 
be taken. It was largely thru our efforts that thousands 
of empty cars were sent from congested eastern territory 
to southern territory where they could be.loaded with our 
products. We have endeavored to insure our members a 
reasonable car supply, have kept in close touch with 
superintendents in this territory, have had our own repre- 
sentatives check cars standing on tracks, and inaugurated 
a daily system by which we have been able to keep in 
close touch with our members and by which we have been 
able to direct the attention of proper officials to the 
inadequate car supply of any particular member. 

The rate book authorized at the last annual has been 
issued and is now being used by 100 of our members. <A 
charge of $20 for the first copy and $10 for each additional 
copy is made, It is Our purpose to make this 
creasingly valuable. 

We succeeded in having a reduction published of 26 
eents a hundred pounds on minimum of 60,000 pounds to 
Pacific Coast points. The carriers, however, have recently 
petitioned the commission for authority to advance this 
rate to 75 cents on 60,000 pounds and to 80 cents on 40,000 
pounds. Your secretary appeared before the commission 
Dec. 20 and we seriously doubt if the carriers will be 
allowed this advance and, in any event, we do not expect 
a decision before late spring. 

We had suspended the tariff of 
wherein it was cancel 
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the Rock 
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J. 1. TOWNSHEND, OF MEMPHIS, TENN.: 


Secretary-Manager « 


stations in Arkansas and Louisiana to Pensacola, Fla. 
We also succeeded in having lower rates published from 
stations on the Illinois Central system to Mobile and 
Pensacola, ; 

We have succeeded in having a number of carriers 
publish thru rates to Carolina consuming territory during 
the last year and we are in receipt of urgent requests 
from west-side operators to file complaint for the estab- 
lishment of thru rates from their shipping points to Caro- 
lina territory. 

The association carried over uncollected claims amount- 
ing to $12,760.81, and claims amounting to $59,042.04 were 
filed by members during the year. We have collected 
claims amounting to $36,420.02 and have returned, as un- 
collected, claims amounting to $2,640.72, leaving uncol- 
lected at this time $32,741.83. We are now collecting 
claims on the basis of a charge of 5 percent for the 
service rendered and we urge that more members take 
advantage of our claim department. : 

We showed a net gain of twenty-seven members in 1916, 
but in 1917 we showed a net increase of thirty-nine and 
did not have a single resignation. We now have a mem- 
bership of 151. : 

Your secretary attended the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Pittsburgh in 
March and on his return inaugurated a system of keeping 
posted on the embargo situation in order that we might 
inform our members. We put F. B. Larson in charge 0! 


this work and ‘‘can say, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that we are better equipped to inform ou 
members as to what embargoes are in effect and what 


are not than any organization or railroad in the South. 

We have advocated freer use of southern ports and 
have urged this on the authorities at Washington. No 
action was taken until recently, but considerable material 
is now moving thru these ports and we feel that it will 
have a beneficial effect on our car supply. a 

We have handled many minor complaints, rate adjust- 
ments, trackage agreements, tariffs for members owning 
short line railroads, switching problems and many othe’ 
matters and have saved our members many thousands 0 
dollars in this way. 

In conclusion your secretary thanks all the 
the governing board and the officers for their plane’ 
cobperation and loyalty, and pays tribute to the efficiency 
of the corps of workers at the offices of the assoclathr 
including five traffic experts and four stenographers. ™ 
also declares that the association is efficient, that It Is 4 
position to serve all members in all traffic matters mice 
urges that all use it as if it were “part of your own offic 
organization.”’ 


Elliott Lang, treasurer, reported 
during the year, including the small 
were $29,636.94, and that disbursements amounted to 
$29,125.75, leaving a balance of $511.19. Ile showed, 
however, that, counting certain sources of revenue an 
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certain existing obligations, the balance was slightly more 
than $900. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Government Control 


J. V. Norman said that what the lumbermen might 
expect under Government operation of the railroads ce 
pended on two things: First, the ability of Director 
General McAdoo and his associates, and, second, the 
loyalty of railroad officials. He deplored the fact that 
Mr. McAdoo had chosen so many men who were not in 
sympathy with Government control and ownership of 
the railroads and that not a single man had been selected 
for his staff who represented the interests of shippers. 
He was not disposed to question the loyalty of railroad 
officials and, assuming that this would be unqualifiedly 
given, he pointed out the following advantages: 

‘irst: A car will be a car. It will have no home but 
will be at home wherever it may be. 

Second: Locomotives will be more equitably distrib- 
uted. Mastern roads at present have too few and southern 
roads have too many. Now they will be sent where they 
will be most effective. 

Third: There will be no such thing as a two-line haul. 
There has always been more charge for a two-line than 
for a one-line haul. This may have been proper but it 
has resulted in discrimination. This means a readjust- 
ment and leveling of rates and can come only under Gov- 
ernment control. 


As to economies to be enjoyed under the new system, 
he named the following: 


(1) In terminals. Mach road now maintains its own 
terminals and each incurs vast expense in so doing. All 
terminals in future will be operated as a unit. The 
Louisville & Nashville refused to switch competitive busi- 
ness until Dec. 28 at any price. Since that time it has 
been switching without any charge whatever. 

(2) In high salaries of officials. There will be 
men drawing $100,000 from the parent corporation and 
$25,000 each from four other subsidiary corporations as is 
true of some of the officials of eastern roads. Large 
soliciting forces will be discontinued and a great saving 
will be vouchsafed in the Tegal field. Separate corporate 
counsel was necessary under the old regime and was 
costly. It will be no longer needed, 

(3) In handling freight by the shortest and most direct 
route available. The Southern Railway, under the old 
regime, solicited and secured freight from Cincinnati to 
Memphis, crossing the Ohio once and the Mississippi 
twice. It will not be able to do so again. The shortest 
available route does not mean the shortest route but 
the shortest route open for handling freight, a big dis- 
tinction so far as final results are concerned. 

(4) In dispensing with duplication of service. 
eight or even more lines are open to different points, with 
full equipment for each. Two or three will be maintained 
in future and they will suffice. 

(5) In downtown ticket offices. There are many of 
these now. In future there will be only one. 

(6) In cheaper money for the purchase of equipment 
He asserted that there was no steel for the building of 
cars and that the latter would have to be built of wood, 
thus furnishing lumbermen an excellent Opportunity. 

(7) In bringing about rates that will make it profitable 
to handle tree-tops in a commercial way for use in making 
cross ties and other essentials so necessary i 
territory into which they can not now be 
delivered. 
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Under the head of disadvantages of Government cou 
trol he enumerated the following: 

Loss to shippers of right to route their shipments, a 
right he deemed it advisable they should lose; considerable 
increase in demurrage rates, and loss of personal attention 
heretofore given by railroad men to troubles and worries 
of shippers. 

Mr. Norman declared that the greatest danger in Gov 
ernment control Jay in placing in the hands of those 
exercising this control the right and the power to fix 
rates. He made a strong’ plea that the association should 
see to it that there is no return to separate roads but that, 
whatever the ownership, they should be operated as a 
unit. 

Association More Necessary Than Before 


He thought the Southern Hardwood Traflie Association 
more necessary now than ever before, that it should keep 
in touch and keep informed, and that Government contro! 
meant an open door thru which long-standing issues 
could be settled as never before. He declared the asso 
ciation had proved its right to exist in originating the 
“varying rates on varying minima’? and thru the attitude 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in giving it more 
time for presenting its testimony and making its argu 
ments than any other organization in existence because of 
its constructive suggestions and attitude, In connection 
with the car supply, Mr. Norman said he believed that, 
Within sixty to ninety days, it would be more regular and 
of larger volume than it had heen for more than eighteen 
months, so far.as southern lumber interests are concerned, 

In conclusion he said that the members of the asso 
ciation had many losses and worries in store, but he made 
an eloquent appeal to them to make every sacrifice neces 
sary to the winning of the war and declared it his belief 
that he mistook the temper and patriotism of southern 
lumbermen if they, in their desire to make money, refused 
to sacrifice profits in support of the men who are making 
the supreme sacrifice in the fight for liberty, democracy 
and world freedom. So strong was his appeal that he 
had to rise and acknowledge the applause that greeted 
him when he had finished, 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted declaring that 
the Government’s efforts for efliciency in procuring hard 
Woods and in the distribution of commercial lumber could 
be notably increased thru codperation with the association 
and tendered its services to the director general of rail 
roads with that purpose in view and resolved that a copy 
of the resolutions be submitted to Director General of 
Railroads William G. McAdoo. 

On motion of Elliott Lang, it was unanimously voted 
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that an appeal be made for an early decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 8131, involving re 
classification of lumber and lumber products, and that 
the commission adhere to the varying rates on varying 
minima as recommended by the examiner, in his tentative 
report, at the suggestion of the association. 

Under general’ traflic discussion, Mr. Townshend stated 
that the Gulf ports were being used more freely, that all 
priority orders issued by Mr. Lovett had been annulled 
and that it was necessary for members of the association 
to secure permits from Director General MeAdoo for 
shipments. 

Mr. Townshend also reviewed briefly the situation with 
respect to dunnage allowance and bulkheading, declaring 
that present dunnage allowance was wholly inadequate. 
He explained, however, that the Illinois Central had 
modified its ruling regarding bulkheading of lumber 
shipped in open cars, making this necessary only in the 
case of dressed lumber. 
would follow suit. 

It was left to the governing hoard to decide what action, 
if any, should be taken in connection with the cancellation 
of present transit arrangements on raw material so as to 
permit manufactured products to move out over any road 
regardless of originating carrier. 

Mr. Townshend said he called on members of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission while 


He hoped the other carriers 


in’ Washington and 
that they favored abrogation of the safety appliance aet 
as a means of affording relief to shortage of cars for 
handling log shipments. He also reported that Congress 
man Sims believed that this principle could be incorpo 
rated in the railroad law soon to be enacted. This method 
is intended to allow firms operating their own equipment 
to use it on the main lines of the railroads for handling 
log shipments without violating the safety appliance act. 

In connection with the present grouping of hardwood 
rates, Mr. Townshend stated that there were urgent needs 
for readjustment of rates and that a map would be shown 
to the members illustrating the present inequalities under 
current groupings, 

On request of W. B. Morgan, of the Morgan Veneer 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., Secretary Townshend was instructed 
to ascertain as soon as possible the attitude of the Govern 
ment toward terminal switching charges, 

A new auditing committee was named by President 
Stark, composed of D. KF. Heuer, J. 8. Williford and 
Leroy Halvard, all of Memphis. 

John W. McClure, president of the Southern Alluvial 
Land Association, extended a pressing invitation to all 
members of the Southern Hardwood Traflie Association to 
attend the annual of the former, to be held here tomorrow. 

Following adjournment of the annual, a meeting of 
the governing board followed. It was decided that J. V. 
Norman should go to Washington to represent the asso 
ciation in SISL, already referred to. 

At the same meeting Elliott Lang was reélected treas 
urer, While J. H. Townshend was again chosen secretary 
manager for the current year, 





EASTERN LUMBERMEN CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


BaANGor, Mk, Jan. 14.—-At the annual meeting of the 
astern Lumbermen’s Association, held here last Thurs 
day, R. Tl. MeWilliams, president of the association, de 
clared his belief that if the business of the country is to 
he kept going it will be necessary to draft labor, just as 
men are taken for military service, President MeWilliams 
looks for a constantly growing scarcity of labor in the 
next year or two, and advocates controlling the supply 
by military regulation, and also the establishment of a 
sort of kindergarten school of instruction for prospective 
loggers—especially the foreign element, upon whieh, it 
seems plain, Maine must depend in the future. 

State Forestry Commissioner Forrest TH. Colby, of Bing 
ham, addressed the association members at some length 
on the subject of fire prevention in the Maine woods. He 
said that about $77,000 had been expended in the last 
year, out of an appropriation of $83,000, As the depart 
ment took over a balance of $27,500 from the preceding 
administration, this makes a balance now on hand of 
$33,500, Of the money expended last year, $45,000 went 
for patrol service and $32,000 for permanent improve 
ments. The department had received $7,500) from. the 
Federal Government. Less money will be required by the 
department in 191s, 

Kingsbury B. Piper, collector of income taxes for this 
district, gave a detailed explanation of the methods of 
computing the taxes on incomes, 


In regard to stumpage 
as income and the manner of computing it for purposes 
of taxation, Mr. Piper could say nothing, further than 
that the Government rules that for the present, until 
the internal revenue department adopts regulations, any 
reasonable return will be accepted. 

The cleetion of officers resulted as follows: 

President —R. 1. MeWilliams, Ashiind Co., Sheridan, 

Vice president W. Brown, St. John Lumber Co, Van 

Preasure) 


Wilfrid A. Finnegan, Isaac M. Pierce Sales Co., 
Bangor. 





retary W. oH Cutler, Isaae M. Pierce Sales Co,, 
Bangor. 

Executive committee -G, Hl. Prouty, chairman, Jackman 

Lumber Co., Jackman; J. A. Morrison, Fredericton, 5 


G. T. Merrill, Patten; J.T. Ranney, Portage 
Bangor; KF. S. Ames, 
ex-officio. 


; > G. W. Bvans, 
Machias: the president and secretary, 


Attending the meeting and the banquet that followed 
in the club room of the Penobscot Exchange were: 

R. TE. MeWilliams, Sheridan : 
J. O. Lynch, Lincoln; J. R. Mathis, Dover, N. HE. > B. W. Page, 
Skowhegan; Neil L. Violette, Augusta; (. C. Stewart, Bing 
ham: [ra D. Carpenter, Patten: Charles Kk. Fisher and John 
I. Fish. Rochester, N. if.: Tra D. Eastman, Old T y 
Pineo, Milo; J. T. Ranney, Portage; kK. W 
H. PD. Collins, Caribou; C. I 
Woodward, Greenville; M. 1 

J 


Forrest TH. Colby, Bingham : 


own: R. E 
V. Stacey, Shirley ; 
. Huntington, Guilford; (. F 

I. Murphy, Old) Town A. & 
tarker, Old Tow: Stanley J. Tlinch, Danforth; C. D. Ken 
nedy, Old Town: Tl. 1. Barker, Milford; Moses TB. Wadleigh, 
Old Town: N.S. Fogg, Orono; D. H. Danforth, Foxcroft 
Frank S. Ames, Machias; Kingsbury B. Piper, Fairfield; A 
W. Brown, Van Buren; Don A. Sargent, W. . Cutler, Wilfrid 
A. Finnegan, L. A. Savage, G. W. Evans, H. W. K. Howard, 
George T. McLean, John A. Smith, H. H. Springer, Isaac M. 
Pierce, O. L. Russum, W. J. Gulnac, James T, Guinac, and 
W. B. Goodwin, all of Bangor. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your cre.jitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it, 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


= 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, IL. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York,N.Y. 























Forty YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy 


Lumber 
Collections ; 


Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











| Fire Protection 
| Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





AIIM Debate 


i 


ts 


3 Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
bmw dispatch from seaboard. ¢ handle all classes of cargo and have 


pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 


352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


Logging Engineers Confidential Estimates 


Appraisals and Reports 
Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
» delat cna saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
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LONG FIR JOISTS“... 


Granite Falls, 
Washington. 


ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington Fir 
California Redwood 


Cedar and Spruce 
Red Cedar Shingles 





warps: H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








tt TL LULL LAR L 


JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Pil ere & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, CHALONER" Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberiman’'sTelecode. 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


27 Union Street, Glasgow and 17 Grace Church Street, London, E. C. 3, 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 


AMERICAN LUMBER AND LOGS 


CABLE ADDRESSES:—Singletons, Glasgow and Ankoroke, Grace, London. 
CABLE CODES: — — A. B.C. 5th Edition, Scotts, Liebers, A. 1. Zebra. 


GLASGOW, 

Cant & Kemp, Scorano. 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 














WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


PROGRAM FOR THE NEW YORK RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


As for some time has been announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York will be held at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, Jan. 30, 
31 and Feb. 1. Secretary Paul 8. Collier has sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a tentative program for the 
annual which recites that the afternoon of the first day 
will be devoted to arrival and registration of delegates and 
the reservation of seats for the banquet. A supper- 
smoker, which will occupy what is designed as the opening 
session of the program, will offer a play, ‘‘ The Comedy 
and Tragedy of the Retail Lumber Business,’’ the cast 
heing formed of members of the Empire State Association 
of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York. This will be followed by a moving picture showing 
the erection of a wooden ship from the tree to the com- 
pleted ship and an address by an English army officer 
returned from the front. 

The following two days according to the tentative pro- 
gram will be given over to the following: 

Thursday, Jan. 31 

9:30 a, m.—-Reports on association work by the president, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Address, “Service That Wins in War Times,” by N. G. 
Neill, secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Canada. 

“Why a Service Department?” by D. KE, Breinig, of E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

teport of the Plan Service Committee, H. D. Gould. 

Appointment of committees. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2:00 p. m.—Address, ‘How Accurate Cost Methods May 
Stop the Leaks in Cost of Operation,’’ by I. B. Hanks. 

Report ot the Cost-Accounting Committee, W. A. Brown. 

Address, ‘‘How to Get Business in War Times,”’ L. R. 
Putman, advertising manager, Southern Pine Association. 

Address, ‘“‘The Purpose of Vigilance Work,’ Richard 
Lee of the New York Tribune. 

7:00 p. m.—Annual banquet. Address by Hon. Theodore 
Ix. Burton, former United States senator from Ohio and 
ed president of the Merchants’ National Bank of New 

ork, 

Douglas Malloch, ‘“‘The Lumberman Poet,” and one other 
address by a national figure. 

Friday, Feb. 1 

9:30 a. m.—Report of the Traffic Department, E. E, Tom- 

linson, traffic manager. 


Address, ‘‘The New Spirit of Industry,’’ W. T. Dennis- 
ton, of Keith Corporation. 

Address, ‘“‘Home Building and Citizenship,” by H. y. 
Haymaker. 

2:00 p. m.—Report of the Legislative Committee, V. @, 
Lewis. 

Report of the Lien Law Committee, B. H. Beach. 

Discussions of the following subjects, some of which 
will be taken up at other sessions and noon luncheons, 

District Association Work. 

Pushing the Sale of Side Lines in War Times—Increas- 
ing sales for repairs. 

Advertising Methods and Service. 

How Costs of Operating Have Increased—hased on sur- 
vey of cost of doing business. 

The Right Relationship Between Buyer and Seller— 
touching upon the subject of deferred orders and new 
terms of sale proposed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The tentative program is accompanied by a circular 
from the convention committee, details of which were 
given in an earlier issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Tickets for the supper-smoker will cost $2.25 each and 
for the annual banquet on Jan. 31 $3.50 each, or both 
can be secured for $5.25. Checks for tickets should be 
sent to Paul 8. Collier, 615 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y., and are essential to reservation, 
The association requests that it be supplied with the 
names of all who have entered the Federal service, these 
to be inscribed on the convention honor roll. 


An exhibit of building materials and lumber will be 
held in the new addition to the Ten Eyck Hotel, and indi- 
cations are that it will be one of the most interesting 
features of the meeting. 

Secretary Collier urges that those desiring to secure 
space advise him at once. The program states that ‘‘ The 
program from first to last will emphasize the needs of 
business at the present time and what ean be done to 
improve it. Informed and authoritative speakers have 
been secured to address each session. You can not afford 
to miss one,’’ and it epitomizes the tenor of the conven- 
tion in the statement, ‘‘The idea of the committee has 
been to spare nothing to give a strong program, but to 
cut out all nonessentials.’?’ 





PHILADELPHIA LUMBER WHOLESALERS HOLD ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 14.—The Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association held its twenty-fourth 
annual meeting last Thursday night, at the Union League. 
President Thomas B. Hammer officiated and forty-five 
persons were seated around a beautifully decorated table 
on which a splendid dinner was served. The attendance 
represented thirty-four of the forty-nine firms composing 
the membership. 

The meeting which followed the dinner was alive with 
essentials, many of which were of such intimate nature 
that they were not offered for publication. One of the 
most important matters considered was that of trans- 
portation and the reports and discussion brought out 
that almost a year ago Mr. Kay had suggested to the 
railroads that they do away with one-third of the passen- 
ger trains in order to catch up with the freight. They 
stated then that this was impossible; but they had to 
come to it, after all. Many months ago the railroads 
were given the suggestion by J. Randall Williams, jr., 
that exporting, even of goods made here, be done from 
southern and less congested ports to ease the strain and 
relieve the congestion at terminals. This would also send 
a lot of cars south which could come back loaded, and 
help to balance shipments and prevent the hauling of 
empties. After several months this is being started to 
some extent, and will be increased under Government 
control. 

Secretary-Treasurer Ben ©. Currie reported the 
finances of the association in better shape than a year 
ago, reviewed the work of the year and suggested that 
the oflices of secretary and treasurer be oceupied by dif- 
ferent persons. As chairman of the publicity committee 
he praised the trade press. 


The President’s Address 


The following address by President Hammer was 
heartily approved by those present, and was authorized 
for publication : : 

This is the twenty-fourth annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation. The year just passed has probably been the most 
eventful one in its history. All precedents have been over- 
turned and conditions obtained that could not have been 
foretold. At no time has deeper interest been taken in the 
workings of this association than during the last year. The 
committee on publicity, Mr. Currie chairman, has done a 
very notable work in advertising the business of our mem- 
bers and in extending the scope of our influence. The early 
part of the year was noted for the rapid increase in lumber 
prices and an increased demand from our customers. This 
advantage was soon compromised by the railroad embargoes 
which were put on and taken off every few days, with the 
result that the wholesaler and shipper were in constant 
bewilderment as to when and where they could ship their 
lumber. This state of affairs became so oppressive that a 
series of weekly meetings was held during the summer months 
by the railroad committee, Mr. Kay chairman, which were 
largely attended by the members and were much appreciated 
by all of us. We have lived in daily fear of an increase in 
freight rates, which providentially have not yet been levied, 
altho this association went on record as not opposing a 
reasonable increase in freight rates provided the railroads 
render improved service and that they provide sufficient 
equipment before the time fixed for the new rates to go into 
effect, to enable shippers of lumber to forward to destination 
the lumber for which orders had been previously booked, 
based on the present rate of freight. 

In the latter part of May a meeting of sawmill men was 
called at Richmond, Va., and altho the prices named by the 
Government averaged $6 a thousand less than the going 
prices at the time, the first order of 20,000,000 feet for the 
eantonments was accepted and shipped with such prompt- 
ness that buildings were erected in ample time to accom- 
modate the new army, which, even at this time, have not 
been fully provided with proper clothing and the necessary 
arms. Since that time the Government has been a large 
buyer of lumber. The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association invited your president and other representatives 
from the most prominent wholesale associations to meet the 


National association’s officers and executive committee in 
New York, with a view to securing for the wholesale lumber 
dealers a share of the Government’s orders. Several meet- 
ings were held and a committee was sent to Washington, but 
us yet no definite arrangements have been made, altho whole- 
salers have obtained considerable business thru contractors 
and others outside the emergency bureau, It is our earnest 
hope that a favorable decision in our behalf may yet be ob- 
tained by which direct Government business may be secured 
by the wholesalers. 

Several new firms have been added to our list of members 
and we have lost by death a member whose decease has been 
a great loss to this association, Horace A. Reeves, jr. He was 
for many years active in the work of this association and no 
one was more interested in its success. He spared neither 
time nor effort in its interest, and his genial and lovable 
personality endeared him not only to his fellow members but 
to everyone who had the good fortune of his acquaintance, 
He was the soul of honor, a good citizen and an upright 
Christian gentleman. 

We stand at the beginning of a new year with doubt and 
anxiety as to its outcome. We are beginning to realize the 
awful consequences of a great war. The flower of our young 
manhood is being transported to the battlefields in France. 
Very soon the awful toll of bloodshed and slaughter will be- 
gin. Thousands of American homes will be in anguish for 
their wounded and dead, and it is for us to meet the great 
issues that will arise in our business and in our homes with 
true American patriotism and with an abiding trust in final 
victory for the right, for justice and for world-wide democ- 


racy. 
Officers Are Elected 


The terms of Directors J. Randall Williams, jr., Charles 
Atherton and John W. Coles having expired, six nomina- 
tions were made, the successful candidates for the direc- 
torate being 8. P. Bowers, William H. Fritz and Thomas 
B. Rutter. The meeting expressed its choice for the 
presidency as Robert B. Rayner, this year’s vice president, 
and at a meeting of the directors immediately after the 
adjournment of the meeting the following officers were 
elected: 

President—Robert B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker. 

Vice president—Ben C. Currie, of Currie & Campbell. 

Secretary—John I. Coulbourn, of Coulbourn Bros. 

Treasurer—William H. Fritz, of W. H. Fritz & Co. 


The new committees will be appointed in the near fu- 
ture, and altho there is little for a publicity committee 
to do now, it has shown its worth and will probably be 
continued, 


TO MAKE QUOTATIONS FREE FROM TAX 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association has thru Secretary Moore sent 
out the following notice to the members concerning the 
3 percent tax on freight that was discussed at the annual 
meeting : 

At the annual meeting of this association, after considera- 
tion of the subject of the 3 percent tax on freight, it was 
voted that all members should in quotations or other refer- 
ence to prices delivered make notation that the same are oes 
from freight tax and tariff advances, the intent being to at 
vise all buyers that no Government revenue or increase 7 
rates had been estimated in the price and none would be 
allowed. 

The opinion was general that the value of lumber. at des- 
tination points should not be varied with the changing pon 
ditions likely to continue for some time, especially -. : 
nature and extent of such changes are uncertain. If — 
were to make a practice of estimating for contingencies, t <d 
methods might naturally not be uniform, which situation faed 
ders it more equitable to reduce payment of such — 
charges when they occur and for such amounts only . ad 
imposed. The distribution of such charges against the 
ber would then be in the hands of the later owners 0 = 
stock or manufacturers of products at the actual costs 
curred. _ 

The board of officers of the association who had 2 ie 
part of 1917 were reélected and the secretary’s report § _ 
a membership of forty-five, being a gain of twenty-three 
ing the year. 
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ALLUVIAL LAND ASSOCIATION HOLDS ITS ANNUAL 


Meeting at Memphis Addressed by Governor of Arkansas — Reclamation Problems Are Discussed — How Drainage In- 


creases Value of Cultivated Areas 


MempPuHis, TENN., Jan. 16.—Governor Charles H. 
Brough of Arkansas this afternoon at the first annual 
of the Southern Alluvial Land Association told the mem- 
pers of that body that Arkansas could boast the largest 
apples, the rosiest peaches, the only diamond mine in this 
country, anthracite coal of the smokeless variety, unlimited 
quantities of ash, oak, gum and other hardwoods, and of 
peing the only State in the Union mentioned in the Bible. 
He declared that roads were being built with convict 
labor, that a new constitutional convention was pending 
which would give every community the right to issue evi- 
dences of its own internal indebtedness, that the entire 
State had been placed on a cash basis, that the higher 
institutions of learning had been taken out of polities and 
that it was placing a check on the evils of local and see- 
tional legislation. 

He declared that Arkansas stood ready to join hands 
with the association in the development of more than 
5,000,000 acres of alluvial lands in that State and that it 
wanted to participate in the movement looking to the 
cultivation of the 30,000 square miles, or 20,000,000 acres, 
of the richest alluvial lands in the world, lying in the 
States covered by the membership of this organization. 
He declared these lands had climatie conditions that made 
the double crop system possible and that they were the 
only alluvial lands in the world bearing 15,000,000 acres 
having no second timber growth. 

The governor believed the labor problem presented one 
of the biggest obstacles in the way of the development of 
the alluvial lands, but he asserted that if the people who 
remained at home worked twenty-eight minutes longer 
each day they would more than offset all the loss of labor 
due to the operation of the draft law and the enlistment 
of men of their own will and accord. He advocated the 
introduction of improved machinery that would enable one 
negro left at home to do the work of two who had joined 
the colors and declared that drainage had increased the 
value of cultivated lands 66 and of uncultivated lands 69 
percent and that it had raised the rental value of culti- 
vated lands 59 percent. He urged elimination of the cat- 
tle tick and asserted that Arkansas was following the 
He also 
stated that Arkansas had imported 15,000 head of high 
bred cattle within the last nine months. 

The speaker believed flood danger passed with the en- 
actment of the flood control legislation and declared that 
it was far more practical for the United States Govern- 
ment to spend millions of dollars on preventing overflow 
of the richest lands in the world than to spend millions on 
the reclamation of arid lands in the West. He addressed 
the association, also, in a patriotic vein, on war issues. 

Governor Brough pointed out that only 20 and in some 
instaices 15 percent of the alluvial lands in) Arkansas 
were in cultivation. He urged that all alluvial lands be 
developed as a means of solving the food problem facing 
the Allies and painted a wonderful word picture of the 
dawn of a new constructive era of peace and good will 
When all religions, all ereeds and all institutions are 
wrapped in the folds of Old Glory. 

Such a tremendous outburst of applause greeted him 
When he concluded that it was necessary for him to make 
acknowledgment of the ovation. 


Eradicating the Boll Weevil 

Prof. J. W. Fox, of Scott, Miss., brought the message 
that there are no lands in*the world so rich in plant food- 
lime, potash and phosphorus as those in the alluvial 
region of the Mississippi Valley and that no other lands 
in this country could be farmed for 100 years and lose 
hone of their fertility, provided they are farmed intelh 
gently and with system. He declared that he did not be 
lieve the fertility of these lands is half appreeiated by 
those who live on them and by others interested in them. 
He also brought the inspiring message that, while he 
did not want to minimize the menace of the boll weevil, he 
believed its ravages could be wholly overcome by intelli- 
gent selection of seed and by persistent personal atten- 
tion and intensive cultivation. He urged that lands be 
cleared and that fields be made as large as possible, assert- 
ing that the weevil hibernated in the woods on the edge of 
the fields and did their most destructive work in crops 
close to timber. He declared he had no sympathy what- 
ever for the owner of cultivated lands who did not either 
develop these lands or sell them to some one who would do 
80. He characterized it as a burning shame that more of 
these alluvial lands were not in cultivation. 


Problems of Reclamation 


Bolton Smith, of Memphis, dealt with the ‘‘ Possibilities 
of Alluvial Lands’? and discussed briefly the problems 
that confront owners of these lands, classifying them as 
(1) labor, (2), levees, (3) malaria and (4) proper housing 
msummer, He strongly advocated more careful consid- 
eration by owners of these lands of the welfare of the 
hegro labor in their employ, and closer attention to the 
sSueation of such labor. He defended the levees as the 
wor means of making these alluvial lands worth culti- 

Ing, and urged that care be used in combating malaria 
me ata intelligent lines possible, He also advo- 
“ia apd two-story houses for employees, with the 
it oth le ee as an open air bed room, He thought 
Oe wie, be Wise for the association to take up this sub 
‘ a view to adopting special plans for such houses 


eeause lahor : ‘ 
ause labor that cannot get refreshing sleep cannot be 
effective, 


a Land That Is a National Dependence 
1 he annual began with a luncheon at 12:30. More than 
a“, were present. President John W. McClure 
those present in behalf of the association and de- 


Se 





livered his address in which he asserted that the associa- 
tion was launched at a most opportune time because, ow- 
ing to the entrance of the country into the world war, the 
production of food and clothing had become of paramount 
importance. He asserted that the eyes of the nation had 
been turned during the year to the southern alluvial lands, 
the largest undeveloped body in the country, capable of 
producing cattle, hogs, foodstuffs and cotton on a vast 
scale, 

Mr. McClure pointed out that there was an increasing 
demand for these cutover alluvial lands and predieted 
that the association was at the heginning of the greatest 
‘‘migration period’? in the history of the country and 
that it would witness the biggest ‘‘hack to the country’? 
movement ever seen, with resultant quickening of the 
development of these properties. He thought it fitting 
that the association should have been started by lumber- 
men and that it should have been supported largely by 
the same interests during the last year, but he ex 
pressed the hope that planters, bankers and others not 
owning eut-over lands, but participating in the benefits 
of the work done by the association, would lend a helping 
hand, He also pointed out that lumbermen, altho recog- 
nized heretofore as only destroyers of timber, are now 
becoming farmers on a large seale, and pleaded for a 
decided increase in membership. He said the lumbermen 
who have alluvial lands responded whole-heartedly to the 
plea of the Government for larger food erop production 
and that scarcely a single one failed to be self-sustaining. 
He outlined the plans of the association as follows: 

To advertise the wonderful possibilities of our rich allu 
vial territory ; to overcome prejudices which may exist in this 
section; to give publicity to the rapid developments taking 
place; to give accurate and reliable information whenever 





JOHN W. MeCLURE, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 


Reélected President 


called upon by new settlers or by those desiring to locate in 
the alluvial region; to assist in building up communities and 
improving farming conditions in this territory ; to codperate 
with other forces operating for the development of these 
lands; and to furnish our members with information valuable 
to them either in disposing of their lands or in their agri 
cultural development. 
The Year’s Accomplishments 

Secretary KF. i. Stonebraker reported that 27 new 
members had heen secured during the year, bringing the 
total to 44. He said that thousands of letters soliciting 
members and their cobperation had been mailed during 
the year and the replies received contained praise of the 
work the association is doing. He said that members of 
the association during the year planted thousands of acres 
of Jand to corn originally intended for cotton and de 
elared he knew the members of this organization to be 
sufficiently patriotic to respond to all appeals of the 
Government, including those looking to increase foodstuff 
production, 

Secretary Stonebraker reviewed the work of the year 
in helping in the development of the alluvial lands of 
members of the association and in disposing of proper- 
ties that some of them wished to sell. He declared that 
farming on these lands had been very profitable and that 
large results had heen obtained despite the scarcity of 
labor and other handicaps, including killing frost at 
record breaking date over large areas. He also referred 
to the suecess with which cotton continued to be raised 
in lands infested with boll weevil. 

Prices on ecut-over and cultivated lands, he said, had 
advanced steadily and regularly thruout the year and 
pointed out that publicity and advertising had proved, and 
would continue to prove, potent influences in bringing 
about the development of these lands. He reported that 
the booklet ‘‘The Call of the Alluvial Empire’’ repre 
sented the most pretentious advertising undertaken during 
the year and that inquiries for it were being received 
not only from every part of this country but even from 
the Philippine Islands. He thanked the Government, the 
railroads, the newspapers, the lumber trade journals and 
other agencies for the aid given along publicity lines 
and briefly outlined the steps being taken in Georgia, 
Alabama, Texas and other States confirming the view 
that the ‘‘farming tide is turned toward the South.’’ 

The report of the treasurer, J. M. Pritchard, in the 
unavoidable absence of this gentleman, was read by 


Labor Problem an Obstacle 


Secretary Stonebraker. It showed that the association 
had paid all of its obligations and had a fair working 
balanee on hand, 

Election of Officers 

The old officers were reélected as follows: John W. 
McClure, president; A. C. Lange, first vice president; 
W. KE. Hyde, second vice president; J. M. Pritchard, 
treasurer. All the one-year directors, whose term had 
expired, were elected for three years, as follows: §S. B. 
Anderson, F. K. Conn, Thomas W, Fry, 8. M. Nickey and 
S. EE. Simonson. 

Mr, Simonson suggested the adoption by the association 
of resolutions providing for the exemption from taxation 
of all profits from alluvial lands turned back into their 
development. This question was referred to the board 
of directors for subsequent action. 

A feature of the meeting was an exhibition of moving 
pictures and slides showing cotton plantations, live stock 
farms, truck raising and other activities in which mem 
hers of the association are engaged. 


This proved un- 
usually interesting and instructive. 








“Asbestol” Gloves and Mittens 
In the Lumber Camps 


A friend of every Lumber Jack who 
knows the value of having the very 
best hand protection to be had. 


Chopping, sawing or sledding—and in 
every other work in the lumber camp 
“ASBESTOL?” is the perfect protec- 
tion for the hands. 
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Feel Like Kid 
Wear Like Iron ~ 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MAY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, » 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Lenox Lumber 


Ready for immediate shipment, subject 
to prior sale and government regulation. 
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American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
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LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Press BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »347.0liver Bids. 















TERHUNE LUMBER COMPA 


‘PITTSSURGH, PA. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PIN! 








NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
t, American Wood Preservers’ 
jation, 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 

book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 

tr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Southern Secretary Seeks Important Information— Shingle Men Learn of the Value of 


Advertising —Wool Growers on Southern Cut-over Lands 


WILL CONFER ON SEVERAL MATTERS 


NEW OrLEANS, La., Jan. 14.—Assistant Seeretary A. 
G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, will leave 
tomorrow for Washington, to attend the arguments in 
the reclassification case, set for Jan. 18, and look after 
other matters in which the association subscribers and 
other lumbermen are interested. These include the asso- 
ciation’s protest against the reduction, by some of the 
southern lines, of the allowance for car stakes from 500 
to 200 pounds; the proposal of certain southern and west 
ern carriers to inerease the minimum on lumber, ear 
loads, to 40,000 pounds, which the association is prepared 
to accept, it is understood, if due allowance is made for 
reasonable reductions of the minimum for smaller cars, 
whose capacity is so limited that it is a physieal im- 
possibility to load 40,000 pounds of lumber. 

During his stay in Washington Mr. Moore will confer 
with Clement S. Uecker, of the Southern Settlement & 
Development Organization, and with officials of the Agri- 
cultural Department, regarding the cut-over land develop- 
ment work to be undertaken by the association during the 
current year. Tle has an engagement also to discuss with 
Chairman Kearney, of the American Railway Associa- 
tion’s committee on loading rules, proposed plans for 
bulkheading lumber moved on open cars, and hopes to 
arrange for a meeting between the railway committee 
headed by Mr. Kearney and the transportation committee 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
devise a uniform bulkheading system which will provide 
just and reasonable compensation to lumbermen for bulk 
heading. 


— eee 


ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT WILL TEACH CUT- 
TING OF LOGS 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 12.——The British Columbia Log 
vers’ Association has inaugurated a department which 
will teach foremen and buckers how to cut logs to the best 
advantage. A. L. Bryant, former supervisor of sealers 
for the provincial government, will have charge of this 
work, He will visit the camps of the members of the 
association and check up the system of cutting logs, and, 
if necessary, make suggestions. In the spring, a motor 
boat will be added to the assets of the association, which 
will make the inspector independent of the regular coastal 
hoat service. 


Or 


TO FORM BRANCH SAFETY COUNCIL 

SPOKANE, Wasu., Jan, 12.—The special committee of 
local manufacturers headed by J. P. MeGoldrick, of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., W. C. Ufford and Ik. F. Cartier 
Van Dissel, this week decided to recommend to the em 
ployers of the Inland Empire that steps be taken imme 
diately to form an eastern Washington branch of the 
national satety council for the purpose of promoting ac 
cident prevention in the lumber mills and woodworking 
factories of this territory. 

The committee met last Sunday and prepared to recom 
mend that a meeting of Classes 10—saw mills—and 29 
woodworking plants—of the Employers’ Association be 
called soon for the purpose of perfecting the organiza 
tion. 

Later the benefits of the council may be extended to 
other branches of industry in this territory. The scope 
of the association will be all Washington east of the 
Cascades, south of British Columbia and west of the Idaho 
line, 

Clarence Parker, representative of the Everett (Wash. ) 
Safety Council, met with the local committee and assisted 
it in making a survey of the industrial situation in 
Spokane, 


GRAYS HARBOR SHINGLE MEN MEET 

ABERDEEN-HoquiaM, Wasu., Jan., 12.-—‘‘It pays to ad 
vertise.’’ This was the slogan that J. 8. Williams, sec 
retary of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber 
men’s Association, of Seattle, emphasized at a meeting 
of the Grays Harbor County Shingle Men’s Association 
held here Jan. 9. Mr. Williams and C. P. Constantine, 
also of Seattle, have supervised for the last two years 
the distribution of $100,000 raised by the red cedar shin 
gle manufacturers to exploit their product in the face 
of much competition from manufacturers of shingle sub- 
stitutes. Mr. Williams declared that thru the adver- 
tising mediums which had been used the sale of the red 
cedar shingle with the Rite-Grade inspection mark upon 
it had increased 900 percent since the advertising propa- 
ganda began. Rite-Grade shingles, he said, had sold at 
from 9 to 15 cents a thousand more than the ordinary 
shingle and in some cases as high as 25 and 30 cents a 
thousand had been paid above the selling price of the 
ordinary shingle. 

He read many letters from retailers and manufacturers 
of the red cedar shingle all tending to show that they 
are interested in its increased sale and promising to help 
in the campaign of selling. He displayed proofs of plates 
that had been used in the advertising during 1917 and 
proots of plates that are to be used the coming year, 
much of which was novel and particularly interesting. 
He said that the advertising which the red cedar shingle 
had been given had resulted in the extension of its sales 
to every State in the Union except Maine, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Florida. It had gone into the cypress pro 
ducing States of the South and was more than meeting 
¢ypress as a competitor. It was also stated that the 
Government purposed to use red eedar shingles on new 
buildings in training camps where patent material was 
proving inadequate. He said that twenty-five cars of 
red cedar shingles would be used by the Government in 
new work. 

Several members of the Grays Harbor Shingle Associa- 


tion endorsed the work of Mr. Williams and gave proof 


of the benefit that it had been to them personally, 


The car shortage situation was discussed and Mr. Wil- 
liams assured those present that the Government would 
not place shingles on the non-essential list and that he 
did not think it would hamper the shingle men in their 
efforts to dispose of their product. He declared that 
there was no need for worry on that score for some time 
to come and when the situation arose for action against 
possible governmental injury to the business then would 
be time enough to act. 

He called attention to the first Red Cedar Shingle Con- 
gress to be held in Seattle Jan. 16-17, urging all those 
present to attend, and ‘outlined a splendid program that 
was to be presented. 

Following the discussions the Grays Harbor association 
decided to hold meetings on the first Monday and third 
Thursday of every month and to hold the next meeting in 
Hoquiam. 


SOUTHERN PINE MILLS ESTABLISH RECORD 
SHIPMENTS 

New OrLEANS, LaA., Jan. 14.—The Southern Pine 
Iimergency Bureau announces today that the southern 
pine mills established a new high record last week in the 
movement of ship timbers and material. In spite of un 
favorable weather conditions and a severe cold wave in 
some parts of the belt, the mills loaded and shipped an 
average of cighty-five cars of ship timbers a day, or 
a total of 510 cars for the six working days. The éar- 
loads averaged 16,600 feet each, bringing the total aver- 
age daily shipments to approximately 1,411,000 feet— 
nearly enough to complete a standard 8,600-ton wooden 
ship. This is the best record to date, and as it was 
achieved under more or less adverse weather conditions 
may be surpassed with the return of more favorable 
weather. 

From other sources it is reported that the quality of 
the materials is greatly improved and becoming more 
uniform as the mill crews are instructed and habituated 
to handling the orders which were novel to them only a 
little while ago. Cars are being provided more promptly 
to move this stock as it accumulates on the timber docks 
and the ship yards, it is understood, no longer have cause 
to complain of delayed deliveries. 








WISCONSIN MASTER BUILDERS ELECT 

WatTertTOWN, Wis., Jan. 15.—Richard C. Ferge, of the 
Northern Construction Co., Milwaukee, was reélected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Master Builders’ Association at 
the sixth annual meeting held in Watertown, Wis., on 
Jan. 1] and 12. Other officers were elected as follows: 

First vice president—Kh. L. Mundin, Oshkosh. 

Second vice president—John Schatz, Watertown. 

Third vice president-—J. P. Cullen, Janesville. 

Fourth vice president— Joseph Servotte, Green Bay. 

Secretary—-O. Il. Ulbricht, Watertown. 

Treasurer, G. Ziekert, Watertown, 

Trustees—KHadward Zelle, Sheboygan; KE. W. Bauman, Mon 
roe; and H.C. Kelling, Milwaukee. 

Richard ©. Ferge, O. H. Ulbricht and J. P. Cullen were 
elected delegates to the sixth annual convention of the 
National Association of Builders’ & Traders’ Exchanges, 
to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Feb. 6, 7 and 8. 

The seventh Wisconsin convention will be held in Green 
Bay, Wis., at the middle of January, 1919. 

The association adopted the standard form of  con- 
tracting documents conceived and suggested by the 
American Institute of Architects. 

More than 300 members attended the convention, which 
unquestionably was the most suecessful the association has 
ever held. The membership now stands at more than 700, 
an increase of between 350 and 400 within a year, This 
is due largely to the mutual liability insurance feature 
operated in connection with the association. 


WILL TRY TO INTEREST WOOL GROWERS IN 
SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LANDS 

New Or.eans, La., Jan. 14.—The cut-over land depart 
ment of the Southern Pine Association will be repre 
sented by A. K. Sessoms and F, H. Abbott before the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, which holds its an 
nual at Salt Lake City this week. Messrs, Sessoms and 
Abbott will also represent the Georgia Land Owners 
Association. It is understood that the Southern Settle: 
ment & Development Organization, similar associations 
in Florida and North Carolina and a number of the 
southern railroads will send representatives to the far 
western convention. 

The wool growers sent a committee into the South 
recently to investigate the possibilities of developing 
sheep ranching on an extensive scale over the cut-over 
belt. That committee will report at the Salt Lake City 
meeting. It is said that arrangements may’ be completed 
to establish a 100,000-acre sheep ranch in Louisiana to 
test the sheep-growing possibilities of the southern coastal 
plain area, Tentative arrangements have been made, it 
is understood, for the lands to be used in the test, the 
western wool-growers to equip, stock and operate the 
ranch, if their association approves the project. 

In this connection, Secretary C. 8. Ucker, of the South: 
ern Settlement & Development Organization, has. ad- 
dressed to Secretary 8. W. McClure, of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, a letter which reads in part 
as follows: 

As TL understand it, you have about 10,000 members. 1 
also am advised that the western range is carrying about 
all the sheep that it can hope to carry under present condi 
tions: that the operation of the 640-acre homestead law- 
that is the recent enactment by Congress increasing the hart 
of each homestead from 160 acres to 640 acres—has operated 
to take from the grazing men the last remaining area Md 
what may be termed free grazing land, so that a large bad 
portion of the grazing men must either go out of busines 
seek a location in Central or South America, or find a new 
location in the United States. ’ ere 

As a matter of fact, the South Atlantic and Gulf coa 
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Jain area in upper Virginia, West Virginia and Marytand, 
to my mind, present an ideal condition for your people, and 
all that is needed is to bring the two things together. Your 
people ought to have an opportunity to become familiar 
with all of this area—the large areas of low-priced lands 
which have resulted by reason of timber operations, both yel- 
low pine in the regions further- South and the hardwoods 
in the mountain regions. 

It is my understanding that since the war began our de- 
crease in sheep has been practically 56,000,000 head; that 
the production of wool especially is becoming a very serious 
economic question, Especially during the days of rehabilita- 
tion, after the cessation of hostilities, what we need to do in 
this South Atlantic and Gulf coastal plain area and in the 
mountain regions of Virginia, and West Virginia, is to find a 


broad, general, present-day beneficial use for these now un- 
used areas. That we can hope to find enough men to people 
them in 160-acre tracts, as in Iowa, Indiana and Illinois, 
is a very remote possibility in this generation, or the next 
either, for that matter. The live-stock industry promised 
to be the most profitable, the most adaptable, the most bene- 
ficial during the socalled transition period. It is for this 
reason that I am intensely interested in what has been 
done and what may be done for the future. 

In my judgment there is a great national service to be 
done, to say nothing of individual advantage, if we can 
bring together the idle acres of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coastal plain areas, and the mountain sections of those men- 
tioned, and what we may term the surplus sheep growers 
of the West. 





EXCHANGES AND CLUBS ARE ACTIVE 





Texas Builders Organize, and Ohioans Will Investigate All Phases of Building ledeeey 
— Exchange Plans Constructive Work 





BUILDERS AND TRADERS ELECT OFFICERS 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 15.—The Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange of Milwaukee at its annual meeting elected 
these officers: 

President-——William I. Kichfeld. 

Vice president—Robert L. Reisinger. 

Second vice president. —Charles Raulf, 

Secretary—Frank Spetz. 

Treasurer Anton Hennecke. 

Directors—Samuel J. Brockman, W. TL. Pipkorn, William 
F. Rediske, William Gregory and William CC, Bensemann, 

The Builders’? Club at the same time elected officers as 
follows: 

President—-William G. Williams. 

Vice president——John A. Dahiman. 

Second vice president——William EF. Bichfeld. 

Secretary——Arthur J. Maag. 

Treasurer—Anton Hennecke, 

Directors—-William Gregory and Louis [Loffinann, 


“ow 


BEAUMONT BUILDERS ORGANIZE 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 14.—‘‘To bring the contractors 
and builders of Beaumont closer together with a view 
of bettering conditions generally along building lines,’’ 
the Beaumont Builders’ Exchange was organized here 
Friday night with a membership of forty, including gen 
eral contractors, subcontractors, tinners, plumbing, elec 
trical, paper hanging and painting contractors and ma 
terial men. 

Officers of the new organization are: 





President-——James Wellman. 

Vice president-—— Ed Ki, bastham. 

Secretary-treasurer—— Albert Sanders. 

Sergeant-at-arms--Ben Brown, 

Directors—James Wellman, Ed BE. Bastham, Albert Sanders, 
Ben Brown, B.D. Carney, Ed Lockhart and Tl. M. Clapp. 


The exchange will meet the first Monday of each month. 





UNDERTAKE SURVEY OF BUILDING INDUSTRY 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Jan. 15.—As the result of the con 
ference held at the Cleveland Builders’: Exchange, Dee. 
28, a comprehensive survey has been undertaken to con- 
sider all matters relating to the building industry of 
Cleveland. At this meeting the following interests were 
represented: Owners of buildings; those who make build 
ing loans; real estate and realty operators; architects; 
engineers; contracting builders; manufacturers and dis 
tributers of building materials; transportation interests, 
and labor representatives. A working organization has 
heen evolved out of this meeting and subcommittees soon 
will he appointed to gather the data that will make the 
comprehensive statement of the building situation in 
Cleveland, its wants and its needs. 

During this conference it developed that large sums 
of Liberty Loan subscriptions were being drawn from 
Cleveland by the Government and placed at other points, 
with the result that banks have been forced to more con- 
servative dealings with customers, with the particular 
result that real estate money is about the scarcest article 
in these. parts. 

Inasmuch as Cleveland is manufacturing a big) per 
centage of the materials required by the Government it 
seems logical that the subscriptions would be retained 
here to some degree, and be paid out here by the Gov 
ernment. This would help the city at large, leaders of 
building industries point out, and greatly help building 
operations. Instead, building trades must languish, be 
ause the operations are not properly financed by banks 
and building loan companies. 

Significant statements also were made by savings and 
loan company representatives, to the effect that the 
amount of money in these companies in Cleveland is 
much less than in smaller cities, such as Columbus or 
Dayton. The funds of these companies so greatly bene 
fit the lumbermen of this district and the building 
material trades generally that if money could be diverted 
from the savings banks to these companies it would cause 
4 great change in building finances, the savings and loan 
representatives say. They point out that very little 
honey in savings banks is applicable to building loans. 
They emphasizéd that if the housing demands of Cleve 
land are to be eared for at all funds for building pur 
poses must be forthcoming. 

Survey of the cost of doing business in the lumber 
yards of Cleveland has been made by the members of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers during the last 
ten days. This data has been sent to Charles A. Bowen, 
secretary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
“ation, who is gathering similar data from various see 
tis of the United States. Figures probably will be 
atnounced by Mr. Bowen as soon as he has complete 
returns, ; 

It is no secret, however, that these figures will show a 
‘irprising increase over those of a year ago, as in many 
“ases advances in cost in 1917 were 75 percent to 80 
Pereent over 1916, 

The temporary organization of the material dealers’ 
sociation, organized to handle labor matters, soon will 


be accomplished and a permanent organization formed, 
It is probable that at least fifty firms will be represented 
in the membership, The first meeting of this new or 
ganization will be held the latter part of January or 
early in February. 
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TO MAP OUT EXCHANGE’S PROGRAM 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 15.—The board of directors and 
the chairmen of the various committees of the Lumber 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis will meet at the rooms of 
the exchange next Thursday to map out a program of 
activities for the year. The exchange hopes to be able 
to do some constructive work for the lumber industry 
and for St. Louis and the nation, and the scope of this 
work will be outlined. One of the things proposed is a 
membership campaign. A drive for this will be started 
at a dinner to be given at the American Annex Hotel, 
probably on the evening of Jan. 30. 

The annual meeting of the Lumber Trade Exchange 

Division A—has been indefinitely postponed. This 
meeting was to have been held last week, but was delayed 
because of the taking of inventories. The annual sur 
vey of the exchange will be taken within the next few 
days. 

Orville A. Pier, secretary of the exchange, has again 
taken up with the Missouri Publie Service Commission 
the matter of the absorption of switching charges on ties 
by the railroads on intrastate shipments. This charge 
was to have been absorbed by the railroads when rates 
were advanced last June, but the necessary order. jias 
not yet been made by the commission, 





ANNOUNCE DATE OF EVANSVILLE MEETING 

KVANSVILLE, IND, Jan. 15.—The next regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
at the Hotel MeCurdy, Feb. 12. Charles A. Wolflin, of 
the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., and chairman of the 
committee on membership, announces he will make a re 
port at this meeting. It is expected that John C. Keller, 
the traffic manager of the club, will make a talk on Goy 
ernment control of the railroads. 
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TO CONSIDER INCREASE IN MINIMUM CARLOAD 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15,—Orville A. Pier, secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, at the request 
of individual members, has called a general meeting of 
the exchange for 1:30 p.m. next Thursday to consider 
the matter of the application by the railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to increase the minimum 
on carload lumber from 354,000 to 40,000 pounds. St. 
Louis shipping yards, who deal in yellow pine and hard 
woods, and some manufacturers, are opposed to the pro 
posed change, Mr. Pier says: 





As [ understand the situation in St. Louis, mixed carloads 
of lumber bought in this inarket and shipped to nearby terri 
tory is usually purchased here at a price considerably above 
the mill price, and, of course, we all know that these mixed 
shipments are placed here for quick service, the buyer being 
willing to pay from $4 to $6 a thousand more for lumber 
for immediate delivery than to wait for a shipment from the 
mill, and in a great majority of cases the buyer does not want 
a full carload of any one item, Of course, under these cir 
cumstances, the buyer is penalized about $60 on an ordinary 
minimum mixed shipment. To increase this minimum means 
to increase that penalty just that much more in dollars and 
cents. It does not take much argument to show that there 
is such a thing as getting it so high that the shipping yards 
in St. Louis will lose out altogether on this character of 
business, 


It is likely that the St. Louis exchange will codperate 
with the interests in Chicago, who have engaged Luther 
Walther, of that city. It is understood that Mr. Walther 
will appear in Washington to argue this case before the 
commission on about two days’ notice. It is also not 
unlikely that the exchange will send one of its members 
to Washington, 
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BUYS BACK INTEREST IN BUSINESS FOUNDED 

Dowaaiac, Micu., Jan. 14.—The interest of Vernon 
Tourje in the lumber business of Lindsley & Tourje, this 
city, has been bought back by John A. Lindsley, who 
up to ten years ago was for many years a member of the 
firm. The business will hereafter be conducted under 
the name of the Lindsley Lumber Co., and is now en- 
tirely owned by John A. Lindsley and his brother Ed- 
ward M. Lindsiey. The business was founded thirty-six 
years ago by John A. Lindsley, and four years later Kd 
ward entered the partnership. Ten years ago John A. 
Lindsley sold his interest to D. C. Thickstun, and at his 
death it passed to his son-in-law, Vernon Tourje. As 
Mr. Tourje recently was appointed bunk examiner he 
decided to sell his interest, and thus John A. Lindsley 
‘returns to his first love,’’ and again becomes identified 
with the business which he founded. Up to a few weeks 
ago he had been employed as superintendent of a large 
lumber company in South Carolina. During his former 
residence here Mr. Lindsley took a prominent part in 
every movement for the welfare of the city, and is heartily 
welcomed back to his old home town, 








We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 


We solicit your business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is $ 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











A Pointer To Lumbermen 
Qn Waterproof Crayons 
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For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Let us help you select the 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Steam 
Signal Whistle 


TOOTSE 


Gives you speed. You must get 
out more logs, and 


“TOOTS-E” 


will help you do it. 


A steam whistle, electrically op- 
erated; signals fast as lightning. 
“When ‘Toots-E’ toots the log 


scoots.” 
The tool of the hour. 


Modernize your camp. 





Order your signal today. 


Prompt Shipment 





C. M. LOVSTED & CO. 


Vere rees tes Be nese 





«MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES PITTSOURL BRAKE SHOLS 
MALLEABLE AND STEBL CAR CASTINGS 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
STELL CAR WHEELS 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


? 











Evervtbing North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pri AbevPHiA’PA. 

















STERNER 


We Seek 
and Sel 


This is a Time to Help 


We are making many friends thru our willing- 
ness and ability to help the mill men and our 
customers with present problems. 


All the Pines- Cypress- Hardwoods 


LUMBER Co. 


leg \timate 








PHILADELPHIA, 





Remember ~ 
g Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


Colonial Trust Bidg., VPalesale Lumber ptt ADELPHIA, PA. 
oatiieaeamaid 

















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Sion. the con of 


any mamber of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO | 


MOTOR EQUIPMENT SUITED TO'SMALL RETAIL BUSINESS 


Trailers Should Be Used to Get Full Benefit of Hauling Capacity—Supply of Gasoline 
for Commercial Purposes Adequate 


A TRUCK AND SEMI-TRAILER WOULD BE BEST 

We will install motor trucks this coming spring. We are 
figuring on getting a Ford ton truck for our heavy work 
and a Ford runabout with a platform on the rear for our 
light work. The largest sized load that we would possibly 
haul would be about 2,500 pounds, with possibly an addi- 
tional 500 pounds if required. Are there any lumbermen 
to your knowledge who use the 1-ton Ford truck with a worm 
drive? 

We would be pleased to receive suggestions, as we have 
lots of time to look around and see what would be best 
adapted for our use. 

[The above communication was received from a prosperous 
and progressive retail firm in a Wisconsin town of about 
1,500 inhabitants. The firm also asks.for information about 
a 1-ton truck put out by an eastern manufacturer, The 
opinion was stated that the truck appeared to be a good 
one, but it was thought that the price was possibly rather 
high for the amount of work the firm would have for it. 
There are a number of lumbermen in the same position, and 
for their benefit this letter and an answer to it are re- 
produced. 

The make of truck referred to at the beginning of 1917 
was quoted at $895 for the chassis of the 1-ton capacity, 
f. o. b. the point of manufacture. Probably the price has 
advanced during the year. A good truck is worth paying 
money for. It is required to stand up under extremely hard 
service. The materials and workmanship in it must be of 
the best. Generally speaking, the initial cost of the equip- 
ment is not so important as the length of time it will last 
and how free from break-downs it will be. Operating costs 
and repair bills on a low-priced truck will sometimes make the 
equipment far more costly in the long run than the very high- 
est priced truck on the market would have been. 

by this it is not to be understood that the low. priced 
trucks do not give satisfaction; that their workmanship is 
not first class. That is a point the individual dealer will 
have to decide. It is just like buying clothes; some men 
pay more than others do. Or, to bring the matter right down 
to the retailer it is just like buying lumber. Some retailers 
buy better grades than others, 

Late in the fall there were at least sixty-eight firms in the 
United States taking Ford pleasure cars and converting them 
into 1-ton trucks. Probably that number has increased by 
this time, due to the phenomenal speed with which delivery 
systems in all lines of business are being motorized. Most 
of these firms, however, employ the chain drive system. So 
far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed, only one firm 
makes a worm-drive truck, Interested lumbermen will be 
supplied with the name on request. 

The Ford Motor Co. manufactures a 1-ton worm drive 
truck. The Ford company does not equip its trucks with 


ing, and will increase further before the heavy summer (de- 
mand is encountered. It has been estimated that in 1917 
not over 25 percent of the gasoline produced in this country 
was exported. Further remarks of Mr. Bedford upon the 
gasoline situation are: 

Gasoline is the only derivative of petroleum which is not 
today utilized so as to reduce waste to the minimum. The 
oil lamp—the light of the rural and farming communities—jg 
a necessity, not a luxury. The manufacturer who burns fuel 
oil and uses lubricating oil to run his machinery naturally 
strives to economize and uses the minimum quantity required 
to produce the desired results. 3ut with gasoline the situa- 
tion is different. Gasoline is a product which, while essen- 
tial to the waging of the war, has been used not merely as a 
necessity, but in part at least as a medium of convenience or 
pleasure. This refers particularly to the consumption of 
gasoline in pleasure cars. If there should be a material de- 
cline in the production of crude, or if the increased demand 
for fuel because of the war should make it necessary to divert 
to fuel oil that part of the crude which today is being 
“cracked” into gasoline, then and only then would it be 
necessary to curtail the deliveries of gasoline. 

The Government unquestionably intends to control the oi] 
industry, but as yet the extent of that control has not been 
definitely determined. In view of the above statement it 
would seem that the use of gasoline by trucks will not be cur- 
tailed and, in fact, the.use of trucks is being urged by the 
railroads, by the Council of National Defense and many other 
important organizations. The manufacturers of motor trucks 
are fully aware of the important part their products will 
play in national affairs, and are doing everything possible 
to perfect and better trucks. Many of them have turned 
special attention to the lumber industry, where the use of 
trucks is rapidly widening. ‘Typical is the attitude of the 
United States Motor Truck Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, which is 
doing everything possible to speed up production and put on 
the market a truck that is unexcelled. This concern special- 
izes in large, heavy duty trucks, and is rated as among the 
first five producers of this grade in the United States. For- 
rest J. Alvin, general manager of the United States Motor 
Truck Co., recently returned from Washington, D. C., where 
he had been studying the part the trucks will play in trans- 
portation matters. Upon this subject he says: ‘Without 
question, the motor truck is going to prove the greatest 
single factor in relieving the present freight congestion and 
thus allow business to go ahead.” 

The United States Motor Truck Co. makes five models of 
trucks. Worm drive models of 214%-, 34%- and 5-tons capacity 
and chain drive models of 24%4- and 8%-tons capacity are 
manufactured, U. S. trucks have been especially successful 
in combating the heavy snows. During a heavy snow storm, 
aU. S. truck went from Dayton to King’s Mills, Ohio, and 
back, a distance of 66 miles. The snow was so deep that 














A LOW PRICED YET SATISFACTORY TRUCK AND SEMI-TRAILER FOR THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS 


bodies, but leaves that to the purchaser. The wheelbase 
of this truck is so short that it would hardly be of use in 
the lumber industry without being supplemented by a trailer. 

To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the best solution of this 
delivery problem seems to be the purchase of a 1-ton truck 
and a trailer of the type shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The company states that the loads that it may 
desire to deliver may weigh as much as 3,000 pounds. ‘To 
expect a 1-ton truck to deliver loads of this character is 
unreasonable, and if the practice is adhered to the truck 
will break down and wear out much sooner than it should. 
The purchase of such a trailer as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration would not greatly add to the cost of the 
equipment. As a matter of fact, the car in the illustration 
is a converted pleasure car, A 1-ton truck, however, would 
last much longer and, in the end, would be more satisfac- 
tory. 

The load of lumber shown in the illustration consists of 
2,358 board feet, weighing probably about 5,000 pounds. 
Where a weight of this character is borne partly on a trailer 
and partly on a truck the load hauled may be far heavier 
than where it is all loaded upon the bed of the truck. The 
retail lumber firm in this instance also mentions the possi- 
bility of purchasing a Ford runabout with a platform on the 
rear for light work. The platform on the rear would prob- 
ably be all right for short length stuff, but if it is desirable 
to fill an order of a few pieces of long dimension considerable 
difficulty might be experienced, and the better way would be 
to buy a light pleasure car and attach to it a trailer. There 
are devices now on the market that enable this to be done so 
that the appearance of the car is not marred but at the 
same time a considerable load may be pulled. This trailer 
may be detached by a few minutes’ work, and the car used 
for pleasure purposes or for éalling upon the trade.—Eprror. ] 


THE GROWING USEFULNESS OF MOTOR TRUCKS 

The manufacture of pleasure cars in 1918 will be decreased 
from 20 to 50 percent, according to estimates by manufac- 
turers. Some will turn a large part of their attention to 
the manufacture of trucks, and others will manufacture war 
munitions of all sorts. The importance of motor trucks in 
all phases of business is constantly increasing, and altho the 
Government will take a great number of trucks for the army, 
both in this country and in France, there will be, in all 
probability, more offered for sale to civilian concerns than 
during 1917. <A reassuring factor in the situation is that 
there is no gasoline shortage at present, nor is it expected 
that there will be. There is need for conserving gasoline, 
however, aside from the fact that wasting gasoline wastes 
money. A. C. Bedford, chairman of the petroleum war serv- 
ice committee, contends that stocks of gasoline are increas- 


the radiator pushed a pile of it ahead of the truck for the 
entire distance. That made it necessary to make the entire 
trip on low gear, yet the radiator was always cool. Twenty 
gallons of gasoline were consumed, but the truck got to its 
destination and delivered the goods. 
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LITTLE GIANT TRUCK CO. IS ORGANIZED 

After an existence of nine years as a department of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., the motor truck interests of the 
company on Jan, 1 were taken over by a new organization 
known as the Little Giant Truck Co. The officers are the 
same as those of the Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. and the 
headquarters will remain in the Little Giant Building in 
Chicago, 

The growth of the motor truck industry is well illustrated 
by the progress of this company. From a small beginning, 
the motor truck department grew to such proportions that a 
separate organization was absolutely necessary. The trucks 
manufactured by this company have a number of exclusive 
features, which include the Duntley gas generator that per- 
mits the use of cheap fuels such as kerosene and distillates. 
Orders for Little Giant trucks came in so fast during 1917 
that the business of the company was doubled. The officers 
of the Little Giant Truck Co. are: W. O. Duntley, president ; 
W. BL. Seelig, secretary; L. Beardsley, treasurer; and the 
sales manager is T. J. Hudson. 

PDBABBLDLL ILI 

Nor long ago the Sioux City branch of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. received an order for hose to be attached to the 
exhaust of a farmer’s automobile. Naturally, there was 
much speculation as to the use this hose would be put to. 
A little later it was discovered that the farmer was placing 
his hose in the gopher holes on his farm, thus “gassing” 
these pests with the exhaust fumes from his automobile. 
Western lumbermen may now recommend this new use of 
the automobile to their farmer customers. 

OOOO 

THE regiments of Forest Engineers in France are equipped 
with motor trucks. Some of the trucks are of 3-ton capacity, 
while light, rapid trucks are used for work adapted to them. 
This ought to be a pretty good hint to Jumbermen of the 
United States. 

ann nnn nn 

IN THE manufacture of its tractors the Knox Motors Asso- 
ciates, Springfield, Mass., uses comparatively little wood, 
However, there are a few wood braces used around the seat 
box and these braces are of ash, Y-ineh by 314-inches. The 
frame work of the top is also made of ash about % inch by 
1% inches while the top is made up of slats 4 by 3 
inches. These slats are whitewood. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 9.—When we, bearing in our arms 
a typewriter (a machine), tore into the lobby of the 
Lincoln Hotel, after having some difficulty locating the 
clerk’s desk because of the banners, signs, placards, 
notices, pennants, streamers, flags, pictures, samples ete. 
that decorated (more or less) the walls, we found a good- 
hearted and leather-lunged member of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association leaning over the railing of 
the baleony a la Juliet and imploring fifty or sixty 
Romeos. gathered in the lobby to come upstairs. Mr. 
Haymaker, of Detroit, was about to make an address on 
the subject of building and loan associations that no one 
could. afford to miss. Those who heard the address will 
testify that no one could. But of that more anon. 

Those fifty or sixty lumbermen had journeyed col- 
lectively about 5,000 or 6,000 miles to get there. Pre- 
sumably they came to get all they could out of the 
convention, but a stranger would have gotten the idea 
that they came to get out of the convention all they could. 
Not that we want it to appear that these particular 
lumbermen are any different from any other, or that the 
Nebraska association suffers from this feature more than 
the rest. It simply reminded us of some other conven- 
tions we had attended. 

‘Who are all these fellows?’’ said we, ‘‘and why 
aren’t they up at the meeting??? ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
man near by, ‘‘a good many of them are salesmen— 
that’s why they ain’t up there.’’ But it occurred to us 
right then that, if we were a salesman, and privileged to 
attend a retailers’ meeting, a convention of our eus- 
tomers, we’d be up there listening to what was said. 
We’d hate like the dickens to land at a man’s yard next 
week and have the dealer say, ‘‘Wasn’t that a dandy 
explanation of the building and loan associations that 
that man’ Haymaker gave at the convention?’’ and have 
to reply, ‘‘ Well, to tell the truth, I didn’t hear it.’’ If 
that dealer wanted to talk about Haymaker’s speech, or 
about building and loan associations in general, we would 
be in about as good condition to carry on a conversation 
with him as a deaf and dumb man with his hands tied 
behind him. And, if it so happened that the dealer 
wasn’t at the convention, and wanted to know some thing 
about building and loan associations, we would certainly 
feel that we had overlooked a bet in not devoting half 
an hour in listening to an authority on the subject so 
that we would be an authority ourself. 

Taking it by and large, whatever it was we heard talking 
to the fellow down in the lobby, we wouldn’t feel that 
it would be as useful to us, or as long, as the information 
Haymaker handed out, and that we might have drawn 
on in talking to our trade for many moons to come. 

The time to make hay is when the sun shines, and the 
time to hear Haymaker is when Haymaker talks. And 
that goes for any other man who talks in a convention 
at any other time. We thought for a minute that maybe 
they shied at Haymaker’s name. ‘‘Hay’’ suggests sleep. 
But Mr. Haymaker’s talk didn’t. And it is a matter 
of considerable gratification to us to know that at the 
present writing we know more about building and loan 
associations than fifty or sixty fellows in Nebraska who 
ought to know more about it than us because they have 
the lights to understand it. They had the lights, but 
they didn’t use the opportunity. In consequence two or 
three Nebraska towns are going to worry along without 
building and loan associations because their representa- 
tives didn’t go into the meeting and find out how one 
of them could be started. 

The retail lumber dealer (and, mind you, Nebraska is 
no worse off than most other States) hasn’t yet exactly 
grasped whom he is and why he is there when he goes 
to a convention. Some fellow thinks that he is just up 
there to have a good time, and he has a good time, as he 
sees it. Some wiser fellow thinks he is up there to find 
new and better ways to run his lumber business, and he 
does. But the wisest man of all is the fellow who sees 
he is sort of a delegate to that convention, representing 
the business interests and home building folks of his com- 
munity also, and that he owes it to his business and to 
his home town to get into the meetings of that association 
and get all he can out of them, not overlooking any 
opportunity to make more money after he gets home or 
any idea that will help his town as well as himself. 

Some lobby loafer lost $679.41 at that convention and 
he didn’t know it. That was the profit he would have 
made on the added business he would have done if he 
had gotten a few pointers that were running around loose, 
and started a building and loan association or something 
after he got home. How much his town lost is not so 
easily estimated. 

There were a good many persons present whose presence 
made us personally joyful. For years, for example, we 
have all read hither and yon that poem, ‘‘It Isn’t Your 
Town—It’s You,’? and wondered who wrote it. Many 
people think that this department did; much as we would 
like to say yes, we are compelled to say no. But W. T. 
Denniston, of: Minneapolis, Minn., the man who did write 
It, was there, and we had the pleasure of dining with 
him and the dealer representatives of his concern. Then 
there was D. B. Wright, him of the mule, and his hated 
competitor, John T. Collins, the Sifo Kid. These two 
ound us disconsolate in the lobby and furnished us with 
4 ticket to the theater party, giving up two nice seats 
hear to the band and the face powder so they could sit 
in the baleony with us. There is true hospitality for you, 


when a man’ will give up a bald-headed seat to sit up 
among the hair. 


During the course of an ordinary winter we sit thru 


about as many conventions as any man in the world, 
unless it is the janitor of the hall. We don’t think we 
ave heard a program in a long time that was as full of 


. Meat as the Nebraska one. There were no meatless days 


uring the Nebraska convention. Secretary Hall had 
auled in as good a bunch of speakers as we have heard 


in many a day and, as for Coal Administrator Kennedy, 
of Omaha, he had Bill Bryan’s reputation panting for 
breath. Think of a two day program that had on it 
Kennedy, Funck, Haymaker, Putman, Moorehead and 
some more! We would rather hear L. R. Putman talk 
than any other man in America save one, whose name 
modesty forbids us to mention. The Nebraska associa- 
tion fired the first guns of the 1918 association season; 
and big guns they were. 

The Lincoln hospitality was of No. 1 character. The 
ladies were well taken care of, and so were the men. We 
desire to acknowledge our personal indebtedness to the 
Lincoln Commercial Club for one extra fine lunch, Secre- 
tary Whitten having discovered our presence in his fair 
city and extended the official glad hand of the munici- 
pality. We also dropped around and saw Bix, and so 
we may safely say that we had as much fun as anybody 
and more than some—yet never missed a session of the 
convention, 





THE WIND THAT BLEW US GOOD 
He hadn’t done a tap of work in more than forty years— 
He used to camp in lumber camps and steer a yoke of 
steers. 
But now he was a business man and now he never knew 
What good, old-fashioned labor was, the kind he used 
to do. 


And then one night a blizzard came, next day it blew 
some more, 

And there was seven feet of snow piled up before his door. 

At morn he got his shovel out, like all his neighbors did, 

And started in to swamp a road the mighty drifts amid. 


That night his bones were good and sore, his muscles full 
of pain; 

He had to rub on liniment, and rub with might and main. 

Next morning he was stiff and lame, and yet he told his 
wife 

He hadn’t felt as good as that before in all his life. 


Digestion? It was No. 1. Sleep? Like a kid of three. 
Kat? Lord, he had an appetite, enough to climb a tree. 
Work? Making prices was a snap and letter-writing play. 
He did more work inside an hour than ever in a day. 


He had a date to go that day and see some doctor great 
About his nerves and other things he had to regulate. 
He called the doctor on the ’phone. Instead of feeling 
bum, 
He said he felt as fine as silk and guessed he needn’t come. 


It looks as tho this blizzard thing will do a lot of good. 

It’s taught us our community is now a neighborhood. 

It’s got us back in habits old, for, shoveling a drift, 

We’ve learned to lend a helping hand another’s load to 
lift. 


We’ve learned a little exercise is medicine Al. 

I really think that we have got the doctors on the run. 

And we would work and eat and sleep lots better, that 1 
know, 

If ev’ry morning we got out and had to shovel snow. 





RANDOM 

Don’t be satisfied with doing a bit—do a lot. 
The employee who is careless about fire ought to be 
fired. 

It pays to advertise, and a business has to advertise 
to pay. 

Give a man the time he needs to pay, but not the time 
he wants. 

Some people save postage in the payment of bills by not 
paying them. 

Women are asked to help build ships. Now is the time 
for the shes to stand together. 

The man who calls his car a ‘‘boat’’ will find ‘out 
next spring that ‘‘boat’’ is right. 

The kaiser may think our snowdrifts are big, but 
wait until he sees our 1918 wheat crop. 

One steer will buy enough lumber to build a barn, if 
the barn isn’t too big or the steer too small. 

We suspect that next spring we shall find that this 
storm was what put the ‘‘high’’ in the Ohio. 


The country apparently has made up its mind to make 
a little larger use of its waterways and its water wagons, 

A southern railroad is building wooden cars to carry 
coal, thereby showing both good judgment and optimism. 

They are going to ship paint in wooden containers 
hereafter. Let’s hope none of our stenographers get 
slivers in their hands. 


The retailer may be anxious to see the lumber, but 
his desire is as nothing compared with the manufacturer’s 
desire to see the money. 

Japanese matches are rapidly taking the place of 
Swedish, but remarks concerning them continue to be 
made in plain bible English. 

The man who is working a little harder at whatever 
his task may be is a better patriot than the man who is 
merely trying to live on a little less. 

A Wisconsin concern loaded 61,000 feet of lumber on 
a single car, but you ought to see what a starter on a 
Northwestern elevated platform can do. 

If you think there isn’t any codperation in the lumber 
industry, observe the thirty-one meetings of lumber asso 
ciations during the last two weeks of January. We are 
coéperating so much that the Pullman company is get- 
ting ready to declare another dividend, not to mention 
the boy who checks your grip until you can get a room. 
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WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. | Cuts 3& 4B 


arn 
or Shop 1 car each 22486 No.1 Barnand 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 


1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car Ix 6 No. 3 Barn 
No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 
Our location assures you quick delivery. 


Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


our Peel a re hare * ace of cooly 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 























Weidman: 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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Von Platen Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


Northern Hardwoods 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 








Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., waichican 








~ 


The American Lumberman’s Scven'¥-twe pases of tables, 


showing the contents of any 

Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

: sion lumber from |Ix8-10 to 

12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 

shingles. lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago a 
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PACIFIC COAST 








They’ve Made 
Good for 
30 Years 


C. E. Blackwell of Cooperstown, 
N. D. tells us that he has sold 
Extra *A* Red Cedar Shingles 
for more than thirty years and 
that the first he sold are still in 
good condition. 


Two mighty good sellers for 


dealers are 


Red Ceder 


Siding and Shingles 


and you can expect more than 
ordinary value when you place 
your orders with us for the reason 
that we specialize in their manu- 
facture. Why not order a car 
today ? 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


wast, Lumber Co. 








a. 


| 
WE saw large and long 
ship timbers from the 


finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. | 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. | 


Aberdeen, 


| 
Washington | 
| 
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CARLOAD 


ORDE SHIPMENTS NOW 


REDBWO@D 


We have the best stock of Clear Redwood that we have had 
in years and can therefore offer you big value in Factory 
lumber. Remember, you buy Redwood right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN her methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
businer- of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














| HYMENEAL 


HURLEY-TAYLOR.—The marriage of Miss Flizabeth 
Taylor, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry N. Taylor, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Lieut. Raymond Hurley, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mdward N. Hurley, of Chicago, which took 
place at Kansas City on Jan. 7, was a social event of the 
eason in that city. The bride is the daughter of a well 
known Kansas City lumberman, who formerly lived in 
Chicago, and the groom is the son of the chairman of the 
Federal Shipping Board, who has in hand the construction 
of hundreds of United States ships to be used in the 
present war emergency Notables from all parts of the 








country attended the wedding The maid of honor was 
Miss Ida Curtis, of Oak Park, Ill, and the bridesmaids 
were Miss Florence Cudney and Miss Cecile De Marais, 
of Chicago, Mi Louise Marle, of Plainfield, N. J., and 


Miss Betty Smith, of Kansas City. The best man was 








LISUT. AND MRS. RAYMOND HURLEY 


Lieut, Peter Russell, of Chicago, and the ushers were 
Crosby Kemper, Theodore Brumback and John Logan, of 
Kansas City, and Thomas Chaffey, of Washington, D. C. 
Following the wedding Lieutenant and Mrs. Hurley left 
for an eastern honeymoon and will be at home in Wash- 
ington, 1. C., after Feb The photo of Mrs. Hurley is 
copyrighted by the Hixon-Connelley Studios, of Kansas 
City. 


DOTY -SWEARINGEN.— At St. Luke's Mpiscopal Chureh 
in Tacoma, Wash., on Jan, 5, with Rev. Frederick T, 
Webb ofliciating, in the presence of more than 100 guests, 
Miss Mary Swearingen, daughter of Dr. P. B. Swearingen, 
was married to Lieut. Walter LL. Doty, now located at 
Camp Lewis, near Tacoma. The groom is a son of C, A. 
Doty, of Chehalis, formerly a resident of Seattle, and 
well known in southwestern Washington lumber manu- 
facturing circles for the last twenty years. Both the 
bride and groom were former students at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


GRAY-PALMER.—Announcement was recently made 
of the marriage on March 2 of Cecil V. Gray, a Seattle 
lumber and shingle wholesaler, and Miss Lottie May 
Palmer. The bride-to-be was a former resident of Maquo- 


keta, lowa, and is a sister of Irving H. Palmer, assistant . 


prosecuting attorney of King County, in which Seattle is 
located Mr. Gray is a member of the Wagner Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Seattle, and is a son of A. V. Gray, a 
pioneer lumber and shingle manufacturer of Seattle. 

WAGNER-TRIPP.--On Dee. 19, Charles H. Wagner, 
manager of the yellow pine department of J. M. Attley 
& Co,, Chicago, and Miss Cora Kk. Tripp were quietly 
married at the home of the Rev. Charles Peer. Miss Anna 
Hart attended the bride as maid of honor and Fred Kozak, 
of Jackson, Miss., a former Chicago lumberman, acted as 
best man Mr. and Mrs. Wagner will be at home to thei 
many friends at 1417 Albion Avenue. 


BURGARD-SHULL.—At the home of the lady's par- 


ents at Portland, Ore., on New Year’s eve Mr. and Mrs. 
John Shull announced the engagement of their daughte) 
Miss Ruth Shull to Lieut. William M. Burgard, a young 
man of Portland now stationed at Camp Lewis, near 
Tacoma, Wash. The bride-to-be, who is a great favorite 
in Portland social circles, formerly resided at Minne- 
apolis, where her father was a member of J. & W. CG, 


, Shull, retail line yard operators. They moved to Port- 


land three years ago and Mr. Shull is now at the head 
of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., manufacturing 
shingles near New Westminster, N. C., with general sales 
offices in Seattle. The date of the wedding has not been 
decided upon. 


QUELLMALZ-DORMAN.—On Dec. 31 took place the 
marriage of Arthur F. Quellmalz, a member of the sup- 
ply company of the 356th Infantry, stationed at Camp 
funsten, Kansas, and Miss Irene Dorman, of St. Louis, 
Mo. The bridegroom was formerly connected with the 
Henry Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of St, 
Louis, and is a son of Arthur Quellmalz and a nephew 
of Henry Quellmalz, of that concern. The couple took a 
short honeymoon trip, after which Mr. Quellmalz_ re- 
turned to his army duties. His bride will make her home 
with her parents at 3431 Park Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 
until her husband returns from his duty in the national 
army. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














SAN Francisco, CAL, Jan. 14.—W. Leslie Comyn and Ben 
jamin FL Mackall, doing an export lumber and ship brokerage 
business under the firm name Comyn, Mackall & Co., and who 
are also interested in the Dominion Mill Co., which is oper 
ating the Port Blakeley mill on Puget Sound under a lease, 
have filed suit in the BMederal court for $17,815 against the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. The complaint al 
leges that the defendant corporation failed to deliver’ ship 
ments of fir lumber for which Comyn, Mackall & Co. had con 
tracted. This will be an interesting test case, welcomed by 
both parties, it is said. ; 


Harrinsperc, Miss., Jan. 16.-Judgment of the United 
States district court at Biloxi in the case of Kh. J. Bowers ys, 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co, et al., has been aflirmed by the 
United States Court of Appeals of the fifth circuit, Attorney 
ki. J. Bowers, of Gulfport, brought suit in the United States 
district court for the southern division to recover attorney's 
fees from the BNdward Hines Lumber Co, et al., alleged by him 
to be due for services rendered, The case was heard at the 
February term of the United States district court at Biloxi 
last vear before Judge If, C. Niles, the jury rendering a ver 
dict in favor of plaintiffs awarding $10,000, with 6 percent 
interest and costs. The case was brought to the United 
States court of appeals for the fifth circuit by virtue of a 
writ of error sued out by the lumber company et al. 


SprokaNeké, Wasi, Jan. 15.-—Bids were filed at Coeur 
Alene, Idaho, on Jan. 10 with Judge L. L. Lewis, referee in 
bankruptey, on the mill site of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co.,, 
bankrupt, containing sixty-one acres. The highest bid was 
$6,050, made by Attorney R. LL. Black for an undisclosed prin 
cipal. 


PRILADELPHIA, PAY. Jan. 16. "The Champion Lumber Co, 
has offered to its unsecured creditors a composition of 4 per 
cent in satisfaction of its debts upon all unsecured debts not 
entitled to a priority and to all creditors who have proved 
their claims as required by law. This composition is offered 
as provided by the Acts of Congress relating to bankruptey. 
The company has issued a statement showing the assets avail 
able for the payment of its unsecured debts, also a statement 
of the amount of claims proved before the referee, 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND, Jan. 14.-—The Ohio Valley Coflin Co, 
has been sold by its receiver to A. DD. Cook. 
° 


Forreston, ILL, Jan. 15. 
in bankruptey, 


Forreston Table Co. petition 


MeMpitis. ‘TENN., Jan, 14.--L. (. Nolan) Lumber Co, has 
assigned, 


Cnicaco, ILn., Jan. 17.-—-United Vacuum Sweeper Co. ; 
petition in bankruptey. 
ee ee ee 


Biru Mingus coal production for October was estimated at 
17,000,000 tons, making a gain over October, 1916. Soft coal 
production for the year to Nov. 1 is estimated at 454,000,000 
tons compared with 413,000,000 tons for the same part of last 
vear. 


NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 14 The export of lumber from Boston for November, 
1917, shows seme interesting changes over the figures for 
the same month of 1916.) The largest item is that of spruce 
with 915,000 feet and valued at S52,672 as against 266,000 
feet valued at $12,743 for November, 1916. ATL but 6,000 
feet of these spruce boards went to England. In 1916 
there were no exports of gum while in the same month of 
DTT 26.000 feet valued at $2,500 was shipped to England. 
Mnghind also took all the staves but less than half as many 
as during the same period of 1916, 

A comparison of the figures for November, 1916, and 1917 
is as follows 


Vorember 1916 Vovember 1917 





tint lant. 
eet Value Feet, Value, 

Boards 

ir : 19.000 x 124,000 x 4.139 

Oak : 5,000 13,000 S10 

Yellow pine... 182,000 of 1.000 nO 

Cypress ae eee ae behave tans 1,000 15 

Spruce, 266,000 12.7433 915.000 52.672 

Poplar area es eine hes 3,000 180 

(ium... : ran i. eae 36,000 200 

All other... 164,000 12d 62,000 10,260 
Shingles ...... 15,000 15 5,000 24 
Box shooks, = BEG ‘Baebes  .. «ooo 
Staves .. 4.767 pes 15.556 BSH pes. 7.150 
Vt} other tum 

her ak 1999S pide Gn 
Doors, sash 

eS isa 4 "nae 2 a! Be ae 10 
Furniture : sate DO be. 44 
Kmpty  hegs 

heads. Pa ake * 17G od ecm oe Sete 
Trimmings . hes Os ee 140 
Woodenware ....... Se? > Flasks 191 
LO eee yar Skt obsess 6,616 
Wood pulp... ..004 tens 4d 
Other manufac 

tures of wood... alk G2.067 bat ROOGT 


0 ee Tk US | | i i $115,470 


YEAR’S CARGO SHIPMENTS SHOW DECLINE 


ABERDEEN, Wasu., Jan, 12.— Cargo lumber shipments from 
Grays Harbor in 1917 amounted to 293,823,000 feet valued 
at about $4,500,000, The year’s water shipments were about 
6.700.000) feet Jess than during 1916, the strike of mill 
workers resulting in a large falling off in August, September 
and October. Vessels clearing Grays Harbor in 1917 
numbered 378, compared to 399 in 1916. Of the vessels 
Clearing the last year thirty-three went foreign, twelve to 
the Hawaiian Islands and 338 to California ports. Had it 
not been for the strike the cargo shipment for the year would 
have been 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet more than in 1916. 
The year was better for rail business. Cargo shipments for 
the first six months of the last year far exeveded those of the 
second half of the year. Shipments during the first six 
months fell below 28,410,000 feet, while during the last six 
months 25,291,000 feet was the largest amount shipped in 
any one month. In September the shipments fell below 
12,000,000 feet. Comparisons of the shipments in the twelve 
months of 1916-17 follow : 





1916 1917 
MN 89 cs ean arktGrd yo ae a wwe 22,712,000 31,805,000 
Ne a sno Po od we ae eee S 17,661,000 230,470,000 














PENNS aig a ak wicca wiles 8 er eraeueae AES 2S 052.000 30,925,000 
BEV iob Scie ve as eck Nee eet ee WS 28,760,000 31,285,000 
AE PST SOOTY Spe ieee NO Leap a rung ran ON 441,000 28,410,000 
UNS hE Sc Araneta ae eee ee as 20,820,000 28 976,000 
OV  Saperag Ree Sp et pana ee RN ea teat ae 602,000 24 441,000 
SS rr a ee 11,670,000 
ce, Se CERT TER Le Cree L7S80,000 
MRNEMDRON 569s ok elas és acd Wie uk wate aK 607,000 
PU MIIINERONY 95. yas crrasdu's wer arnsg yest se bo 27,979,000 
ES SOS aR Re Ra ns CMI A 28 304,000 

TN ho i aie he ee lei 200,043,000 293,323,000 

ISSUES HOLIDAY EDITION OF SUPPLY 


BULLETIN 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis. Mo., has 
just issued bulletin No, 230, which is called the holiday 191% 
edition. This bulletin is composed of sixty-eight and 
lists an unusually large number of bargains in nuichinery 
and equipment suitable for lumber manufacturing or logelne 
operations. Copies will be supplied upon request fo st) or’ 
interested, 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK — 








Business is very quiet, it being yet too early for the 
spring demand to manifest itself, and building thruout the 
country is practically at a standstill. 


The worst storms in years in Chicago and parts of the 
country that the local sash and door jobber considers Chi- 
cago territory have brought the sash and door business tem- 
porarily to a complete cessation, with the exception of 
storm doors and sash. However, that kind of out-of-town 
trade is nil because shipments of any kind can not be made 
under existing conditions. ‘‘We are receiving a few orders, 
but no attempt is being made to fill them,” said one local 
jobber this week, and his assertion fits the entire jobbing 
trade. Most of the local sash and door people are hopeful 
that spring will have some building surprises and the volume 
of business be larger than it was last spring, summer or 
fall. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are accumulat- 
ing a normal stock of regular sizes for their spring trade, 
and are looking for more business from the country yards 
than a year ago. City business is very light, and there is 
not much expectation of an active building season in the 
twin cities. 

Business at Kansas City, Mo., is reported even quieter 
than recently, unfavorable weather conditions having called 
a halt on all building operations thruout the middle West. 


The St. Louis (Mo.) mills are counting on liberal Govern- 
ment orders to keep their plants busy until there is again 
a normal demand for construction work. Very little civilian 
business is in sight. 

The door and millwork demand at Buffalo, N. Y., is sea- 
sonably slow and not much change is looked for until the 
weather improves. A large amount of industrial building 
has been going on lately, the result of Government activi- 
ties, but local plants are not getting much of this busi- 
ness, wood being displaced by metal to a large extent. 
Scarcity of labor is still a source of complaint with door 
and sash factories. 

At Baltimore Government business goes far to make up 
for the deficiencies in other directions. Private construc- 
tion lags on account of the cold and for other reasons, 
tho some inquiry is reported. The work on the proving 
ground structures calls for considerable material. Factories 
work with fair regularity. 


The fir door market is reported by Tacoma (Wash.) manu- 
facturers as not very active, the prices hold firm. Some 
factories are working on Government orders for airplane 
stock. 


San Francisco sash and mill work plants are having a 
dull time. Door factories in the Bay district are operating 
at about the usual rate of production for this time of year. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 15.—Because of the below zero weather and heavy 
snows, St. Louis lumber yards have been experiencing the 
worst tie-up in the history of their business. All construc- 
tion work has been shut off and delivery conditions were so 
abominable that lumber could not be moved for use in inside 
work. A little lumber was moved today, the first in about 
a week. 

H. C. Rich, formerly in the traffic department of the Frisco 
railroad, has been made traffic manager of the Ozark Cooper- 
age & Lumber Co., succeeding V. W. Krafft, who resigned to 
become secretary of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America. 

Ff. L. Hofmann, of the Cherokee Lumber Co., believes that 
the retail lumber dealers in St. Louis will do a big business 
this year in repairs, the demand for which is apparent all 
over the city. ‘Repair work is certain to be a big factor in 
the retail lumber trade this year,’ he said. ‘‘New porches 
will be put on, hardwood floors laid, and other improvements 
made in many residences and flats because of the growing 
demand for such property for rental purposes.” 

BE. T. Bradbury, of the Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Co., 
has been made chairman of the sash and doors subdivision of 
the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis. J. P. Larson, secre- 
tary of the Planing Mill Listing Bureau, is vice chairman, 
and other members of the subdivision are John G. Sloan, 
EB. W. Blumer and George Lambert. 

John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber Co., has 
been nominated as a director in the Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of St. Louis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 15.—Ior the first time in many years business of all 
forms has been paralyzed in Indiana by a severe blizzard. 
The lumber trade as well as nearly all of the large consum- 
ing plants has been compelled to curtail sales and production 
as a result of the blizzard which struck the central part of 
the State last Friday, causing the temperature to drop to 
19 degrees below zero, the lowest temperature that has been 
registered since 1884. All forms of transportation have been 
stopped as a result of a heavy snow, and it is not expected 
that rail conditions will approach a normal condition for 
several days. The weather has been so severe that work- 
men were unable to get to their factories and many plants 
were closed. 

The winter has been unusually severe and many hardwood 
manufacturers had been reporting a scarcity of logs for two 
weeks. The result of the present bad weather will be to 
cause a suspension of business for weeks to come in many 
plants. The shortage of logs has been acute at many mills 
in the southern part of the State and the supply of logs at 
local plants has been dwindling rapidly. 

The Indianapolis park board, of which Fred C. Gardner, 
secretary-treasurer of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, 
is a member, has just discovered that the late Henry W. 
Long, a wealthy lumberman who died here a few years ago, 
had provided in his will a gift of $10,000 to the city which 
is to be used to erect a statue of Abraham Lincoln in one of 
the downtown parks. For some reason this bequest had not 
been called to the attention of the park department and the 
money has been held in trust by a trust company for five 
years. 

Officers of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana report that the prospects are bright for a large attend- 
ance at the annual meeting which will be held here Jan. 
22 and 23. Business questions evolving from the war are 
causing an unusual interest in the meeting, officers of the 
association report. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 14.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers say that bar- 
ring bad weather and the car shortage during the last week 
or ten days trade has been very good. Many orders and in- 
quiries have been received, but shipments have in many in- 
Stances been delayed. The heavy snow and cold weather last 
Friday and Saturday caused practically all the sawmills in 
this section to close down and they will not resume operation 
until there has been some moderation in the weather. Lum- 
ber that is needed by the Government in the making of war 
equipment continues in strong demand and prices are satis- 


factory, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 15.—Timberlands, lumber camps, and sawmills of 
horthern Wisconsin are buried under a huge blanket of snow, 
from which it is believed it will require days to become ex- 
tricated. Three blizzards, each succeeding one greater in 
intensity, have struck Wisconsin within ten days, and the 
last, which came on Friday, Jan. 11, has completely de- 
moralized activity, not alone in the logging and lumbering 
industry, but practically every other line of effort. The bliz- 
tard of Friday, lasting well into Saturday night, was by far 

most severe. on record in Wisconsin since 1881. It is 


estimated that from sixteen to eighteen inches of snow fell 
thruout northern Wisconsin in twenty-four hours. 

Thus far little news has reached Milwaukee from the tim- 
ber belt, due to the interruption of all communication, but it 
is believed by those familiar with situations such as these 
that logging work has been seriously retarded and that saw- 
ing operations in many localities will be badly hampered for 
ten days or longer because of the extreme difficulty of moving 
logs from the camps to the mills. 

The Hatten Lumber Co., New London, Wis., last week made 
a shipment of one carload of 2%-inch selected birch for the 
manufacture of gunstocks to the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn. The Hatten company has been han- 
dling large Government contracts for lumber of various kinds 
and is executing numerous additional orders. 

C. O. Frisbie, president and general manager of the Cornell 
Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wis., left for Washington last 
week to confer with Government officials with respect to the 
water power problem. For several years water power owners 
on the Chippewa River have sought to build a large reservoir, 
which would greatly increase the current production of the 
numerous hydro-electric plants along the river, but the 
project met with little progress because of the indifference of 
Federal authorities. It is now hoped that arrangements can 
be made to carry out the plan. 

The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Co., Algoma, Wis., which 
instituted a profit-sharing plan for the benefit of its em- 
ployees four years ago, when a bonus of 4 percent on earnings 
for the year was paid, this year increased the bonus rate to 
12 percent because of the prosperous condition of the business 
during 1917. The payment this year amounts to nearly one 
and one-half months’ salary or wages of each member of the 
company’s working force. Eighty-nine men shared in the 
distribution. It is estimated that nearly $8,500 has been 
disbursed under the bonus plan during its four years of oper- 
ation. Few if any manufacturing concerns in the country 
which have adopted the bonus plan have ever paid so high 
a dividend rate to its employees as the 12 percent payment 
of the Ahnapee company on 1917 earnings. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Jan. 14.—Lumbermen of northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
assert that there are more small contractors getting out ties, 
poles, posts and other timber than in a number of years. 
Labor problems have furnished much worry to lumbermen 
this winter and with a brisk demand for materials it was 
necessary that the output of raw product material be normal 
at least. As a result small contractors, many of them 
farmers, were prevailed upon to get out timber and they re- 
sponded with a readiness that has proved surprising, with 
beneficial and profitable results to all concerned, 

The Arnheim Stave Mill, which started two years ago as 
a nail keg stave factory on the Sturgeon swamp near Chas- 
sell, Mich., has been expanded into a barrel stave mill for 
the manufacture of staves suitable for lime and apple barrels. 
The mill is turning out fifty cords of stave bolts daily, in- 
suring an output of 6,000,000 staves annually. Assurance is 
given by C. F. Hancock, superintendent, that operations will 
continue all year. 

W. D. Connor, former lieutenant governor of Wisconsin 
and a wealthy Wisconsin lumberman of Marshfield, has been 
elected president of the First National Bank of Stevens Point, 
Wis., to succeed the late Andrew R. Week, who was one of 
the leading lumbermen of northern Wisconsin. Mr. Connor 
has been connected with the bank for eighteen years. 

Employment of girls and women in lumber and woodwork- 
ing industries of Wisconsin is steadily increasing. The lat- 
est plant of that kind to employ women is the Edison Manu- 
facturing Co. at New London, where a department has been 
arranged for employing girls for hand nailing and other light 
work in the manufacture of shooks. The Edison plant has 
recently received a big order for veneer stock to be shipped 
to England. 

Charles Killan has decided to enlarge sawmill operations 
at his plant at Sugar Bush, near Antigo. About 800,000 
feet of logs will be cut. Mr. Killan has purchased 500,000 
feet of timber at Whitcomb and in the town of Morris. The 
logs will be shipped by rail. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Jan. 15.—-With labor shortage a problem that is holding 
back the effective operation of many industries the Mellen 
Lumber Co. is successfully doing “business as usual’ and the 
prospect of a large winter’s work is bright. At present J. D. 
Twomey, who is general superintendent of all the company’s 
operations, has four camps in operation with headquarters 
at Glidden. The company also has a number of jobbers on 
small outlying tracts of timber and altogether has about 
600 men turning out its products. 

Capt. E. J. Gillouly of the Twentieth Engineers (Forest) 
regiment, and formerly sales manager for the Foster-Latimer 
company of this city, writes:from Washington, D. C., that his 
battalion is being mobilized now in the capitol city and ex- 


_ pects to be on its way in a few weeks. O. P. Pearson, sales 


PACIFIC COAST 





There’s Profit 
In Quality 
Mill Work 


A when you buy it right. 
We've simplified buying for 
you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


*“Woco”’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 





Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 
Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 


“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is a a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 


yard. 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives, 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 


Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERICR QUALITY 














and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy—the kind plainly stamped with 
our trade mark 


Pe ee 
~~. EB OTRY— 
Be sranp. S 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: oy) 


CAS. VAN EELT. Hewen Mer EVERETT, WASH. 
IN FOREST LAND ira hunited pose tat hav 


It is in ite 
$ 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 43. So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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If interested in Douglas Fir 


Ship Spars 
Ship Timbers 
Decking and Planking 


Write us for prices. 


Also remember we continue to supply 
our Beaver Brand Red Cedar Shingles. 


L. D. Carpenter Co. 


Premium Specialists. 


1151-52 Henry Bldg., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





























A Pointer to the Wise 


lt won't be lo 
Pacific Coast. 1 
now and acquaint your customers with our 


before your yard stock will all come from the 
erefore, you should establish your connections 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles—Factory Stocks—Box Shooks 
Idaho White and Western Pine. 


We have the facilities and large stocks of lumber which insure 
prompt attention to all orders, 


Get our prices today. 


David Lumber Co. 





Lester W. 


544-548 Henry Building, 
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Shippers 
SEATTLE 





Why go East : 


for a Burner 
when you can 
get a Better 





i Here’s Our 
Mechanically Improved 








at Air-Cooled Burner 
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HALE VIEW OF INTERIOR OF BURNER 
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WALF VIEW OF EXTERIOR OF BURNER 


This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 
REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


Repairing done on short notice. 


Phone, Ballard 555 


e 
Seattle Boiler Works, six7ite'Wi8u, 
Seccessors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209, 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 











RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS’ »" 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warchouscs and ctices: “1 

By ROBERT Y. KERR 
jliustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bouad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50, 


. ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


A new book for retail lumber 


helps you choose the type of shed 
best adapted to your needs and 








manager for the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., returned from 
a trip in Minnesota last Friday with a fully developed case 
of measles and is now confined to his home. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 14.—Marinette lumber companies are having the usual 
trouble in getting cars in which to ship their lumber. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks the number of trainloads of logs 
arriving at Menominee River mills has been unusually small. 
Some of the mills on the river were forced to close down 
last week owing to lack of steam. Cold weather and huge 
snow drifts in the lumber yards made it impossible to get at 
much of the lumber that had been set aside for use as fuel. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee, Mich., has 
erected numerous buildings during the last few weeks for the 
convenience of its men who carry dinner and desire a place 
of amusement while not on active duty. 

The Sawyer Goodman Co. is now operating again on a 
large scale, most of the men who left the city during the 
strike last summer having returned. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan, 16.—At the last meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, held on Jan. 10, no quorum was present, but some 
measures were discussed informally. Vice President C. W. 
Hurd presented an unwritten communication from the city 
retail association, advocating the adoption of the lien law 
similar to what is said to be in force in Ohio and several 
other States. This law is of special account to the retail 
trade, as it puts liens upon property ahead of mortgages, 
a large number of members of this trade being builders, The 
proposition is to raise a fund for the hiring of an expert 
attorney from Ohio who had much to do with the passing 
of the law in that State. 

The old difference of opinion between the shippers and the 
buyers of lumber as to when a car of lumber should be paid 
for is much aggravated by the especially slow movement of 
ears this winter. The shipper insists upon payment when 
the bills are received. The buyer commonly refuses to pay 
until he gets the lumber. It is stated now that the mills are 
sending out a bill that gives the buyer the choice of 2 percent 
discount for cash or an interest note dated at the time of 
shipment. There is still always the difficulty with discounts 
as to when the payment must be made in order to secure 
them, tho an invoice uniform as to terms ought to be agreed 
upon, These questions will be threshed out at future meet- 
ings of the exchange. 

Advices from eastern cities of the State bring the welcome 
information that capitalists are moving in the matter of 
placing a large fleet upon the barge canal next summer. Sev- 
eral well known canal lines are mentioned as interested in 
the movement and some of them have changed hands within 
a few days in the interest of it. Certain terminals which 
are much needed are to go with them. It is said that the 
Clayton Ship & Boat Building Corporation, at Clayton, on the 
St. Lawrence, has begun to build these barges, which can 
easily enter the canal system at Oswego. Grain and fron 
forwarders complained last season that tho they had boats 
to load there was seldom any freight offering, but this was 
not true of lumber, which moved so generally to Albany and 
New York that the canal has always been a favorite route. 
It seems likely that a large amount of lumber will be moved 
during the next season. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Co. has four men in the mill- 
tary service and another about to go to camp under the 
draft. Those who are now serving in the cause of the Allies 
are Louis M. Bond, a second lieutenant of coast artillery, 
now in France; Herbert Hill, a private in the forestry divi- 
sion, who has gone abroad; K. M. Beveridge, second lieu- 
tenant in the national army at San Antonio, Tex., and 
William Myers, enlisted private in the British army. Frank 
Baker has now been drafted and will soon go to camp. 

H. Ernest Montgomery, of Montgomery Bros. & Co., last 
week was elected a director of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

The Buffalo hardwood yards during the last week or two 
have received a couple of good-sized war orders. One was 
for several hundred thousand feet of poplar wanted by the 
British Government and the order was placed with several 
yards here after about two months’ negotiations. All that 
was available of the grades asked for was taken. One firm 
here states that it was given a larger part of one of these 
orders than it could readily fill. The United States Govern- 
ment wanted a large amount of low grade stock for crating. 
In looking over the situation it was found that chestnut 
filled the requirements as regards price better than anything 
else, and it appears likely that the supply here will be 
pretty well taken up by this order, 

Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling have been filling an export 
order for cypress and report a good demand for this wood, 
tho embargoes prevent doing much business in eastern terri- 
tory. 

Orson EB. Yeager was reélected a director of the Union 
Stockyards Bank last week and also chosen a member of the 
discount committee of that institution. 

The Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., Rochester, has made 
application for membership in the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. . 

A. Conger Goodyear, who is now a captain in the artillery 
service and stationed at Fort Sill, Okla., is expected to visit 
the office of the Goodyear Lumber Co. this week and to spend 
a few days here. He has been at camp for the last three 
months, 

A visitor here last week was F. W. Watts, representative 
of W. A. Wilson & Sons, wholesalers in hardwoods and build- 
ing lumber at Wheeling. He stated that hardwood stocks 
were very scarce in West Virginia. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan. 16.—Saginaw Valley lumber conditions remained un- 
changed, with the outlook favorable when warm weather 
arrives, Handicapped by the storm and traffic conditions 
and the shortage of fuel many industries find it difficult to 
operate, and this is having a serious effect on the lumber 
trade with the manufacturers. Building activities are prac- 
tically at a-.standstill, but business has beeen brisk with 
industrial plants. Because of the lack of fuel the Consumers 
Power Co. was obliged to shut off the power to many indus- 
tries of Saginaw and Bay City Jan. 16 for an indefinite 
period. This has stopped operations in all plants except 
those working on war materials or foodstuffs, and has thrown 
thousands out of employment temporarily, The coal situa- 
tion thruout the Saginaw Valley remains serious, with very 
little fuel on hand. 

That Saginaw has a bright industrial future is the belief 
of the officers of the Real Estate Association of Michigan, 
who were in Saginaw last week. President Arthur M. Gil- 
man, Jackson, declared that news of Saginaw’s new industrial 
activities has spread through the State. L. B. Ayres, Lan- 
sing, advised Saginaw real estate men to meet the fast grow- 
ing demand for little farms within easy reach of the city. 
Dudley A. Siddall, Lansing, executive secretary, said Saginaw 
should enforce the new housing code. 

Saginaw observed this week a Made-in-Saginaw week, dur- 








ing which exhibits were made by about fifty local manufac- 
turers of their products in the windows of local merchants, 
Included among these displays were many and varied wooden 
products. 

In connection with the fuel shortage in Bay City it has 
been suggested that the extra shade trees be cut down and 
used. Officials declare Bay City has an over-abundance of 
shade trees which should be removed, and that by so doing 
now relief could be afforded in the fuel situation. 

Actual work was started this week in the construction of 
the first ship by the Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. Men have 
been preparing the plans and plates for the ships while the 
plant was being completed, and the keel of the initial ves- 


sel was laid. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 15.—The biggest part of the valley territory is coy- 
ered with snow and ice, and temperatures from zero to 8 
degrees below have prevailed thruout this section for several 
days. Friday and Saturday the Mississippi River was frozen 
from bank to bank. Snow still covers the ground to a depth 
of several inches, altho the weather is moderating materially, 

This extremely unfavorable weather has been reflected in 
an almost complete stoppage of logging and milling operations, 
Practically all the mills in Memphis and the immediate Mem- 
phis territory have been closed down since the cold wave 
made its appearance. It is expected that, with the higher 
temperatures now promised, there will be a resumption of the 
cutting and hauling of logs as well as of milling operations, 
but the immediate past is practically a blank so far as manu- 
facturing lumber is concerned. And the progress in the 
immediate future will be determined in large measure by the 
character of weather experienced. 

Officials of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
report a slight increase in the number of cars available for 
the handling of outbound shipments of lumber and also in 
the number of cars for log handling, 

Transportation on the Mississippi and its tributaries is at 
a complete standstill and promises to remain so for some days. 
The river is full of ice now in large floes and river men do 
not expect resumption of schedules until the latter part of 
the week, if then. This is hard on mills which bring in their 
log supply by water but it is one of the insuperable conditions 
at the moment, 

C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., who was selected 
by Dwight Armstrong, chairman of the Shelby County execu- 
tive committee in the United States war savings campaign, 
to organize thrift societies among the lumbermen, has chosen 
the following coworkers: James FE. Stark, O. M. Krebs, S. B. 
Anderson, 8. M. Nickey, J. F. McSweyn, Frank May and J. E. 
Mahannah, These gentlemen plan to organize a war savings 
society at every mill in Memphis as well as outside mills 
owned by Memphis lumbermen. All woodworking plants will 
be treated in the same way and large results are expected. 
Employees will be urged to save their earnings as far as pos- 
sible and to invest these in thrift stamps and thru these in 
war savings stamps. Memphis lumbermen have heartily sup- 
ported every movement launched by the Government looking 
to the raising of funds and they have indicated that they 
will do so in the present instance, 

8S. M. Nickey, president of the Green River Lumber Co., 
left Memphis the latter part of the last week to inspect 
timber holdings belonging to himself and associates on the 
Pacific coast. 

H, F. Harwell, president of the Harwell Lumber Co., an- 
nounces that operations will begin at the company’s new 
mill at Portland, Ark., about Feb. 1. This firm owns about 
30,000,000 feet of hardwood timber, mostly oak, in Chicot 
County, near Lake Village, Ark. The plant was purchased 
from the American Forest Products Co. some time ago, 


STEAM WOOD SPLITTER PLACED ON THE MARKET 


The world “do move,” The mechanical drag saw was in- 
vented not so long ago and now along comes the Hill-Curtis 
Co. with steam wood splitters. The importance and timeli- 
ness of the steam wood splitters of this company can not 
be over-emphasized. A very large part of the country is 
in crying need of coal, In fact, a prominent lumberman 
in replying to a query of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN apolo- 
gized for not writing sooner because he had been spending 
all of his time in traveling for several weeks trying to get 
coal to prevent families in his home city from freezing. 
Winter is far from over and definite relief from the coal 
shortage can be obtained only by increasing the use of some 
other fuel such as wood. : 

A shortage of labor, the difficulty of splitting some wood, 
and the slowness with which cordwood can be produced by 
hand, have combined to prevent the increase in the produc- 
tion of this fuel from becoming as great as desired by the 
national and State fuel administrators, the Forest Service 
and various State and national patriotic bodies. There {s 
no question but that in localities where wood is available— 
and that is practically the whole of the United States—the 
lumbermen can materially, if not wholly, relieve the fuel 
shortage by the use of one or more Hill steam wood splitters. 
These machines are pre-eminently labor savers. The capac- 
ity of one is only limited by the quantity of wood that is 
brought to it for splitting. 

Laying aside the patriotic aspect of the situation that 
calls upon every lumberman to do everything possible to 
help the nation in the conduct of the war—and saving coal 
is helping—and to alleviate the suffering and want of neigh- 
bors there is the appeal of the money-making aspect of the 
case. Cordwood is fetching mighty good prices in more than 
one locality. In fact, $4 for a 16-inch cord is the ruling 
price in many sections. 

The Hill-Curtis steam wood splitters are sturdy, depend- 
able machines, as the reader may observe by turning to the 
advertisement on another page of this issue. They are made 
in all types and sizes and are built only by the Hill-Curtis 
Co., of 1400 N. Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Frank E. Campbell, of Elmira, N. Y., and his business 
associates on Jan. 11 at Bradford, Pa., consummated “7 
of the largest timberland sales made in Pennsylvania in 
many years. The property passed in the deal includes = 
well known Rope estate tract located in Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania, about ten miles south of Bingham: 
ton, N. Y., the location being Silver Lake. The purchae 
was made by Abrams & Kerr, timber and oil property 
dealers of Olean, N. Y. The property conveyed consists 0° 
about 1,000 acres of the finest grade of Pennsylvania = 
gin hemlock, conservatively estimated at 15,000,000 feet, 
gether with three or four million feet of hardwood aed 
6,000 or 7,000 tons of bark. The consideration has = 
been made public but it is understood that the puree is 
price was about $100 an acre for the timberland. svat 
said the purchasers will begin development of the tr 
in the spring. 


The Foster Latimer Lumber Co., of Mellen, Wis., ae 
sold 3,000 acres of land in Ashland and Iron counties 2 
George A. and Karl Kuile, of Brandon, Iowa, The 
includes cut-over lands. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 12.—The transportation situation has materially im- 
proved during the last week, and yesterday and today the 
transcontinental railroads are routing their overland trains 
on their own lines thru the Cascade Mountains. Attention 
for the first few days of resumed traffic is being devoted to 
clearing the lines of congested freight trains. The Northern 
Pacific resumed transcontinental service Thursday, after hav- 
ing been tied up for thirteen days, the longest in its history, 
as the result of floods and washouts. The Great Northern 
yesterday sent out its first overland train, over its own line. 
The Milwaukee resumed in the middle of the week. The 
Great Northern announces that it is bringing a thousand 
empty freight cars to Puget Sound at once. WLumbermen re- 
port a few more cars now coming to their plants for loading. 
The passenger service between Seattle and Portland has been 
resumed with the old number of trains daily ; the curtailment 
of the service from nine to three trains last week being an 
emergency measure during the storm and flood period only. 

Mills are gradually resuming operations, after being tied 
up by weather conditions and holiday time. The output is 
now a little more than half of normal. Orders are above 
actual production but are very much below normal. The de- 
mand for Government material occupies the center of atten- 
tion but there is a noticeable increase in inquiries and orders 
for yard material from the middle West, and these will no 
doubt be more pronounced as the season advances. 

Ww. A. Shumn, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, is in receipt of advices to the effect that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has increased its rates on lumber 
to the extent of from 10 to 15 percent beginning Feb. 1. The 
advance to Alberta is 3 cents a hundred, to Saskatchewan 
4 cents, to Manitoba 5 cents and to Port Williams 5 cents. 
To points east of Port Williams the advance amounts to 
about 10 percent. This makes the rate on British Columbia 
shingles to Winnipeg 55 cents, while the rate from Puget 
Sound to Winnipeg on shingles is 50 cents. However, it is 
not likely that Washington shingles will go into Canadian 
territory to any extent, because of war tax and other things 
that would equalize the difference in freight rates. 

Walter Elliott, sales manager of the Lester W. David Lum- 
ber Co,, left today for a visit to the trade in Minneapolis, 
Chicago, and other midwestern lumber markets. While away 
Mr. Elliott will probably attend some of the association meet- 
ings. He expects to be absent for six weeks. 

B. R. Lakin, of the traffic department of the American In- 
ternational Shipbuilding Corporation, Philadelphia, is in 
Seattle in connection with the shipping of fir lumber from 
the north Coast to the great plant this concern is erecting on 
Hog Island in the Delaware River, seven miles below Phila- 
delphia. When completed this will be the largest ship build- 
ing plant in the world and will employ about 40,000 men, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lakin. The property is a little more than 
two miles long and nearly a mile in width, and will have 
fifty shipways requiring 100,000 piles for their foundation. 
The first contract the company has with the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation calls for the construction of 120 ships of 7,500 
tons deadweight capacity each. It is the intention to com- 
plete and launch a ship every other day after the plant gets 
going. ‘The fir mills of Washington and Oregon are furnish- 
ing this concern with many millions of feet of lumber for 
constructing the plant. 

The last week has witnessed a marked increase in the per- 
mits issued by the city building inspector for new residences 
of moderate cost, indicating that the need of homes in which 
to house the great influx of workers that have come to 
Seattle is being realized by builders and investors. Curtis 
Bostwick, manager of the Holmes Lumber Co. engaged in 
the retail business in Seattle, with yard located in the resi- 
dence section, on Lake Union, reports a marked increase in 
the demand for home building lumber during the last few 
weeks. 

Thomas W. Tressidder, a Seattle lumber and shingle whole- 
saler with offices in the Arcade Building, has composed a 
patriotic song entitled “Marching Thru Germany” that has 
just made its appearance in the music stores and bids fair to 
be one of the popular songs of the war. Mr. Tressidder has 
been engaged in the lumber business in Seattle for the last 
twenty years or more. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., left the last of 
this week for the middle West expecting to be gone two or 
three weeks. He will attend the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis next 
week and will probably visit other middle western lumber 
centers before returning. The Clear Lake Lumber Co. 
caters particularly to the demands of the retail lumber dealers 
and in making a specialty of this trade keeps in close touch 
with retail lumber dealers of the middle West. 


After an absence of thirteen years Harry A. Muffley, of 
Seattle, left today for Minneapolis to take charge of the sales 
department of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., of that city. In 
1905 Mr. Muffley left the sales department of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co. and came to Seattle and opened a buying 
office for several large line yard concerns of Winona and 
LaCrosse. This business was carried on by Mr. Muffley under 
the name of the Old Oregon Lumber Co., and it eventually ac- 
quired two sawmills and a shingle mill, besides considerable 
timber. Mr. Muffley continued operating the Old Oregon 
Lumber Co, for several years after severing his connection 
with the yards, For several years he was engaged in han- 
dling irrigated fruit lands in eastern Washington and later 
acquired a mill plant at West Seattle, which he has since 
operated, and has also been engaged in logging. This busi- 
ness has been carried on by Mr. Mufliley under the name of the 
Occident Lumber & Timber Co., T, J. Butcher being in charge 
of the plant. This business will be carried on as in the past. 
In going to Minneapolis again to become associated with the 
H, B. Waite Lumber Co., Mr. Muffley will find his western ex- 
perience of great value to him and to the concern to which 
he goes. He leaves a large circle of friends in the Puget 
Sound country, who will greatly miss him. 


Russell B, Horton, son of L. G. Horton, manager of the 
Northwest Lumber Co., Seattle, left this week for the United 
States aviation school at Berkeley, Cal., he having enlisted in 
that branch of the war work. Since his graduation from the 
University of Washington in Seattle a couple of years ago, 
young Mr. Horton has been in charge of his father’s large 
fruit ranch in eastern Washington. He is a young man with 
@ bright future before him and will without doubt distinguish 
himself in the aviation field. 

L. D. Carpenter, head of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Seattle, extensive specialist in red cedar shingles, announces 
that C. L. Frost has become manager of the shingle sales 
department, thus relieving Mr. Carpenter of much of his 
Work in that connection and permitting him to look after fir 
ship building specialties, such as spars, fir ship timbers, deck- 
ing etc., which the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. purposes to 
devote much attention to in the future. For the last two 
years Mr. Frost has been in charge of the Seattle sales office 





of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., of New Westminster, 
B. C. He came to the Pacific coast in May, 1909, as buyer 
for the Antrim Lumber Co., St. Louis. Early in 1914 he 
went east and for over a year traveled selling patent roofing 
and shingles out of St. Louis. He returned to the Coast 
early in 1915 and after devoting a few months to the broker- 
age business, took charge of the Seattle office of the Shull 
Lumber & Shingle Co. The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 
specializes in its Beaver Brand shingles, it being known to 
the trade as the ‘‘Premium Specialists” concern, 

B. W. Sawyer, for the last two or three years secretary 
of the Employers’ Association of Washington, and also since 
the strike in the mills and camps of Washington last summer 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Protective League, which has 
handled the strike for the lumber interests, surprised his 
many friends in the lumber trade this week by resigning his 
position as secretary of the Employers’ association to become 
general manager of the Brace & Hergert Mill Co., Seattle. 
This concern is one of the oldest in the city, operating a 
plant on Lake Union, in the heart of Seattle, and manufac- 
turing over 100,000 feet of lumber daily, which has been 
largely sold for local consumption. Owing to the demand 
for lumber and particularly because of the increased building 
of homes and apartments in Seattle, which the present year 
seems likely to bring about, there is already a marked in- 
crease in the demand for lumber at retail in Seattle, and the 
Brace & Hergert Mill Co., thru Mr. Sawyer’s supervision, will 
speed up its operations and be a still more important factor 
in Seattle’s lumber industry, Mr. Sawyer has had an ex- 
tended experience in the Puget Sound country. During 1909 
he had charge of the Hoo-Hoo house at the Alaska-Yukon 
exposition in Seattle. He was later for a year or two secre- 
tary of the Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange, and 
was for about three years manager of the Adams River Lum- 
ber Co., a large mill concern at Chase, B. C. 

W. F. Wahlenmaier, who has been in charge of the shingle 
department of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., this city, 
for the last year, has taken charge of sales for the Pearson 
Lumber Co., with offices in the Henry Building. Mr. Wahlen- 
maier has been on the Coast for a number of years, having 
formerly been with the Seattle office of the Dutton Lumber 
Co.,, now the A. C, Dutton Lumber Corporation. He has 
specialized in the marketing of shingles. The Pearson Lum- 
ber Co. is a wholesale concern, P. Pearson, president of the 
company, being interested in shingle manufacturing in the 
northern part of Washington. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan, 12.—While lumber for Government purposes is lying 
at the mills awaiting cars and the millmen are clamoring for 
cars they are unable to get, shipments of non-essentials con- 
tinue to go forward with the result that material the Gov- 
ernment needs in its war work must wait, is the way the car 
situation is described. One Tacoma lumberman told Thurs- 
day of seeing a list of forty-three cars of shingles from 
Tacoma and the Tacoma district which are now in transit 
consigned to no particular place or person. The shingle 
brokers, he declares, are merely using these cars for ware- 
houses and taking a chance that they will be able to find a 
buyer in some eastern market, In the meantime these forty- 
three freight cars are badly needed to carry Government 
shingles. The car shortage is growing more marked each 
day, say many of the local millmen, particularly those whose 
mills are located in the country. 

A. C. Connor, Tacoma representative of the lumber em- 
bargo committee, said Thursday, when asked about the 
transit shingles, that the lumber embargo has to do only with 
fir and not with shingles or other cedar products which need 
not be passed on by the committee. 

With the opening of the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Friday the vast congestion of freight that has been accumu- 
lating in the Northwest for more than two weeks as a result 
of the floods and washouts will begin to move. The Great 
Northern has its line in the Cascades opened but moved no 
trains over it Friday except freight trains to which it has 
been devoting its chief attention. With the opening of the 
Northern Pacific the transcontinental lines are all operating 
again and railroad men expect normal conditions to follow 
shortly. 

The output of the thirteen sawmills in Tacoma during 
1917 aggregated, in round numbers, 382,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber and of four shingle mills 105,000,000 shingles, according 
to figures compiled this week. Besides the thirteen sawmills 
there are fifteen other lumber companies whose headquarters’ 
offices are in Tacoma and whose plants are in the country dis- 
tricts tributary to the city. These fifteen mills reported an 
output in 1917 of 243,500,000 feet, making a total of 625,500,- 
000 feet for the twenty-eight sawmills in the industry center- 
ing here. There are seven shingle ‘companies hére whose 
mills are also in the neighboring country and reporting a 1917 
output of 295,000,000, making a shingle output of 300,000,000 
in round numbers for the eleven shingle mills. Owing to the 
timberworkers’ strike, which reached its climax about Aug. 1, 
many of these mills were idle, some for weeks and others for 
two months, while during the early part of 1917 the market 
itself was poor. Of the shingle mills some operated only 
three months of the whole year, and others around nine 
months. 

Col. Bryce P. Disque, who is directing the Federal Govern- 
ment’s airplane lumber output, advised the mills this week 
that any piece of split airplane spruce which will scale 75 
percent wing beam stock, deducting that part which is de- 
fective, will be accepted. It was also announced that the 
bonus offered will be continued for a period of six months, 
which means the Government will pay $130 for all rived 
spruce presented for inspection within the next six months. 
In arriving at fixed conclusions concerning rived spruce, 
Colonel Disque advised that he had consulted about 200 per- 
sons, no two of whom had exactly the same ideas, 

A number of logging camps in this locality are still closed 
down as a'result of the recent washouts and floods, according 
to J. T, Gregory, of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, which 
is the name under which the fir emergency committee of the 
West Coast association will work in future, maintaining its 
general headquarters at Tacoma, Tacoma Building, with 
George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
as chairman. Delivery of logs to the mills is reported pro- 
gressing slowly. ' 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s sawmill being built 
at its plant to cut ship timbers is nearing completion and 
will shortly be ready to run. The rest of the company’s 
plant is hammering along full tilt, the present mill cutting on 
all Government orders for ships and airplanes possible, and 
Government business being given the precedence. Despite 


the strikes in 1917, the company is said to have had the 
largest output of any mill in the Tacoma district. 

The Marine Lumber Co. is meeting with marked success 
at its sawmill across the harbor and is cutting about 60,000 
deck scale a day and running steadily, with as much ship 
yard and Government business as it can handle, Frank A, 
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Leach, of this company, says that it is well satisfied with 
the amount of business it has been doing and the successful 
run of the mill. Mr. Leach has had a broad experience in 
the lumber business and with his associates about a year 
ago took hold of this mill, where predecessors had made a 
failure, improved and rearranged things where they thought 
necessary, and proceeded to make the plant a success. It 
was originally known as the Nelson-Johanson mill and was 
afterward owned by two or three other parties before Mr. 
Leach and his associates acquired it. Commercial business 
is hard to place at any of the mills, according to Mr. Leach. 

Building generally is light all over the country and the fir 
door demand naturally corresponds to it, says T. E. Ripley, 
vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. The company’s 
mill and factory are both running right along, trying to help 
out all they can on what the Government requires, the saw- 
mill devoting as much as possible of its output that formerly 
went to the company’s factory to Government requirements 
for airplane stock and ship lumber. 

A spar and timber yard will be operated on the site of 
the old Hill mill property at Kelso, Wash., by the McLane 
Timber Spar & Piling Co., at the head of which is E. J. 
McLane, of the McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., Kelso, Wash. 
J. E. Tipton, an experienced spar man will be in charge of 
the yard. 

Charles and James Gilchrist, of Centralia, Wash., have 
completed a shingle mill on the logging road of the Platt 
Creek Logging Co. near Nalbee, Pacific County. The mill is 
equipped with three upright machines, and will be operated 
under the name of the Western Shingle Co. 

It is possible that the 8-hour day will be an issue at the 
election in November, 1918, for an initiative 8-hour Dill 
has been filed with the secretary of State by the Socialists’ 
State executive committee. It provides for eight hours for 
employment of labor, except on farms or instances of extra- 
ordinary circumstances, when time and one-half pay is to 
be allowed for over time. The penalty is fixed at a fine of 
from $1 to $100 for each day’s violation. Before the meas- 
ure is placed on the ballot its friends must secure signatures 
to a petition from 37,760 voters, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan, 12.—O. M. Plummer, who will make a trip thru thie 
lumber camps of eastern Washington and northern Idaho in 
the interests of the Federal Food Administration, was a 
visitor in Spokane this week. “Campaigning for the food 
conservation movement is hard work,” he said, “but I enjoy 
it. I had a hard campaign in Oregon and experienced some 
curious incidents. In Yamhill County I attended a bazaar 
where they were raising funds for the Red Cross. Every 
cake for sale had frosting on it. As this was clearly against 
the rules of the administration I called attention to it and, 
would you believe me, when those cakes came up for sale 
every woman had scraped the frosting off.” Mr. Plummer 
will leave Monday to visit the lumber camps in the Pend 
Oreille district, taking in the camps of the Humbird Lumber 
Co. Before taking up the local work of the Food Adminis- 
tration he was for years secretary of the Union Stock Yards 
at Portland. A second assistant for field work in this terri- 
tory was named today by Charles Hebberd, food adminis- 
trator for Washington, who appointed W. J. Hindley, former 
mayor of Spokane, to help cover the district with Mr. 
Plummer. 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager for the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, left this week for Washington, D. C., 
to represent the western pine men at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing on freight rates and classifica- 
tion of lumber. The Western Pine association, jointly with 
similar organizations on the Coast and in the West, has 
filed a protest against the proposed system of rates and 
classification suggested by Fred H. Esch, one of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiners, 

Glenn A. Clark, former secretary and treasurer of the 
Western Red Cedar Association, who enlisted in the quarter- 
masters’ department of the army and is now stationed at the 
training school at Jacksonville, Fla., writes local lumbermen 
that he has already received a promotion and is a cor- 
poral. 

No definite date has been fixed yet for the annual meeting 
of the Western Red Cedar Association, altho J. E. Seaman, 
acting secretary since the resignation of Mr. Clark, states 
that the meeting will probably be held in February, depending 
upon a date most suitable to the members of the organization 
who will be in the Spokane country at that time. 

George W. Duffy, for thirteen years associated with the 
Luellwitz Lumber Co., of Spokane, has resigned and become 
associated as one of the partners in the wholesale firm of 
Hogan & West, of this city. The offices of the Hogan & West 
company are in the Old National Bank Building. The change, 
announced this week, took effect Jan. 1. 

Glen A. Potter, formerly for some years with the FE. T. 
Chapin Co., of Spokane, producer of cedar products, and who 
is now manager of the Kootenay Lake Cedar Co., Nelson, 
B. C., states that up to the first of the year the weather for 
logging operations in that section of British Columbia has 
been ideal. The demand for cedar products is fairly good, 
but of course considerable difficulty is encountered in securing 
labor. He looks for a good demand on the prairie next season 
for fence posts, and indications point to a satisfactory demand 
for poles. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 12.—All previous records for Grays Harbor lumber 
shipments were broken in 1917, when lumber products valued 
at $20,500,000 were shipped from Grays Harbor country. 
The largest value of products in any previous year was $12,- 
000,000. The total shipments were 1,100,000,000 feet, or 
300,000,000 more feet than was shipped in any year prior to 
1917. Rail shipments aggregated 805,800,000 feet carried in 
26,860 cars. The value of each car is placed at $600. Water 
shipments for the year amounted to 293,323,000 feet and 
were carried in 378 ships. Never in the history of the lumber 
industry has there been so busy a year as the one 
just passed. Mills generally had far more orders than they 
could fill. The output would have been still greater had it 
not been for a shortage of cars at various periods and a 
strike during part of August and September. <A large part 
of the lumber output went to build cantonments at Camp 
Lewis and to build new vessels on the harbor. Large quan- 
tities were also shipped to cantonments elsewhere. About 
24,000,000 feet of spruce is included in the shipments. Dur- 
ing recent months many carloads of ship timbers were sent 
to yards elsewhere than on the harbor. The home consump- 
tion of lumber, due to the revival of the ship building indus- 
try here, was also the largest in the history of the harbor 
country. Lumbermen look for a continuation of the lumber 
boom for several years. 

A tabulated statement showing the cost of rived spruce 
and explaining the impossibility of supplying thé Government 
with it at $90 a thousand, plus a bonus of $40, has been sent 
by the Grays Harbor Rived Spruce Association to Col. B. P. 
Disque, head of the spruce production bureau of the signal 
corps. The average.cost of producing No. 1 rived spruce 
stock is given in the statement as $224.50 a thousand feet 


and the average cost of producing Nos. 2 and 3 grades $115 
a thousand. The average cost of Nos. 1 and 2 grades, which 
are the only ones the Government will accept, is given as 
$145.75. This is represented to be $15.75 a thousatid over 
what the Government with the $40 bonus is payiig. The 
figures are made up from statements given by six concerns 
that have been engaged in the rived spruce business. 

The contract given by the Government to the Grant-Smith 
Co. for 50,000,000 feet of airplane spruce will necessitate, 
according to a statement of an Aberdeen lumber manufac- 
turer, an extension of the North River branch of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation line along the divide be- 
tween Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor and the opening 
of an immense body of spruce located there. It will necessi- 
tate also the extension of the Northern Pacific to the 
Quinault River and the building of storage or boomage 
grounds on that river and make it possible to open tip and 
develop an immense body of spruce in that section. It will 
mean the bringing to Grays Harbor of a large amount of 
spruce logs and relieving the log shortage, and permit the 
mills to run to capacity. The Grays Harbor mills have the 
capacity to furnish half of the monthly requirements of the 
Government in airplane stock if the logs could be provided, 

Highty-six soldier loggers, the second contingent of woods- 
men to be sent to the Grays Harbor country from the Van- 
couver, Wash., barracks to codperate with civilian labor in the 
production of spruce for airplanes and fir for ships arrived 
here Jan. 8. Thirty-one of them left the following day for the 
Climax Logging Co.’s camps at Bay City. The others were 
sent to the Polson camps north of Hoquiam. These arrivals, 
with thirty who came about two weeks ago, make a total of 
115 soldier loggers now at work. Additional contingents are 
expected to arrive during January until between 500 and 
1,000 soldiers will be at work in the logging camps of this 
section. All camps employed in cutting spruce will be en- 
titled to get the labor of these soldiers. Altogether, it is 
stated, about 7,000 of the forestry engineer soldiers have 
been assembled at Vancouver for distribution thruout the 
Northwest. The soldier woodsmen must be paid the going 
scale of wages, which means an average of $4 a day. 

James Murray, of Elma, who has operated a logging and 
spar camp ih Pierce County, has disposed of his interests 
and returned to Blma. Mr. Murray has produced a great 
many spars in the last six months which have been shipped 
to Atlantic ship building ports. 

The Ivar Chilman Co., of Hoquiam, has closed a contract 
for the building of two wooden vessels for a French syndi- 
cate and has begun the construction of yards on the Hoquiam 
River. The vessels are to be 3-masted, supplied with gaso- 
line auxiliary engines, will be 140 feet long, with 31-foot 
beam and depth of hold of 18 feet 8 inches. The vessels 
will be ready for launching in eight months. 

About 6,000,000 feet of airplane spruce is to be gotten out 
of the Government reserve north of here by several small con- 
cerns who have been given contracts by the Government after 
it sold the spruce at ah average of $5.50 a thousand. ‘These 
concerns will put in small mills and employ altogether about 
150 men. The spruce is about twenty-five miles from the 
nearest railroad point and must be hauled by motor truck 
unless arrangements are made with a logging company to 
carry the airplane stock. his railroad runs within three 
miles of the spruce tracts. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 12._-L. A. Treen and E. J. Moore, of the Government 
Forest Service, have been checking up, from the assessor's 
books, a list of spruce in Snohomish County available for 
airplane manufacture. Explaining the handling of spruce for 
war service, Mr. Moore says the timber is to be split into 
lengths from 18 to 26 feet and 8x12 inches. The heart of 
the tree is not tised and all the “rails” split must be done 
without the use of powder and must be clear stock. ‘The 
stand of spruce in this district is not heavy, reports the Gov- 
ernment man, but he hopes to be able to organize farmers and 
others in getting out all available airplane material. There 
are 128 army men, all seasoned loggers, now waiting at one 
of the Puget Sound forts to enter the camp of the Cherry 
Valley Logging Co. and assist the crew in getting out Govern- 
ment material. These soldier-woodsmen are commanded by 
Capt. C. A. Turner, of the signal service branch of the avia- 
tion corps. 

According to Charles Fickle, powder licensor, a number of 
logging operators in Snohomish County have violated the 
Federal law by failing to obtain licenses. Mr. Fickle says peo- 
ple do not seem to realize that this is a war measure, punish- 
able with a fine of $5,000 and a year’s imprisonment for viola- 
tions. Powder sellers violate the law if they dispose of 
powder to anyone who has no license, and the purchaser, 
unless he has a license, also violates the law. 

Clarence Parker, of Everett, who organized a safety first 
council among fir and cedar mill owners of this city, has per- 
fected a similar organization in Spokane. The Everett coun- 
cil intends “loaning” Mr. Parker to Seattle, Gray’s Harbor, 
Bellingham and other cities to spread the organized effort in 
the direction of safety first principles. 

Neil C. Jamison, of the Jamison Shingle Co., owner of two 
plants in Everett and one in Anacortes, this week brought 
action against the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul roads for alleged discrimina- 
tion in the handling of box cars. The Public Service Com- 
mission held a hearing in Everett and gathered testimony of 
plaintiff and defendants, reserving judgment until a later 
date. 

The Wagner & Wilson mill is operatiug after a week's 
closedown because of machine trouble and difficulty in ob- 
taining logs during the high water stage. Many men em- 
ployed by this company have purchased land from Wagner & 
Wilson and are making homes on the acreage. A number of 
dwellings have been erected by employees and a considerable 
settlement is expected to develop. 

With the exception of the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., the 
large mill of the Jamison Shingle Co. and the Everbest 
Shingle Co., all cedar plants are operating here. Yor two 
weeks the shingle business has been at a low tide because 
of railroad trouble from washouts, but shingle producers are 
hopeful of obtaining a few cars next week. Present demand 
is reported fairly good and a fair spring business is expected, 
both in shingles and lumber. Because of their inability to 
ship logs during the last two weeks a shortage of fir and 
cedar logs is reported by mills and camps. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 12.—Three ‘Bellingham mills which have been closed 
for repairs and overhauling and for the installation of im- 
provements will resume operation next week. These are = 
plants of the Morrison Mill Co., Whatcom Falls Mill Co. a 
the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co. During its ‘ hrist- 
mas shutdown the Morrison mill installed a Dutch oven. The 
Whatcom Falls mill installed a new lath machine with a dail 
capacity of 50,000 lath and has generally overhauled - 
repaired the mill. The Puget Saw Mills & Shingle 4 
has completed the electrification of its plant with the aa 
tion of the head saw and has installed larger saws an‘ made 
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extensive repairs. It will shortly install a lath machine with 
a capacity of 50,000 lath a day. 

Logging camps in this vicinity have in most cases re- 
sumed operation following interruption due to storms and the 
breaking of railroad communication. The McCoy-Loggie 
Timber Co., however, will not be able to run again for per- 
haps ten days because of the damage to its railroad and one 
of its bridges. It will operate both sides when it begins cut- 
ting again. The Christie Timber Co. and the Bolcom-Vander- 
hoof Logging Co. are unable to ship owing to the blockading 
of the Northern Pacific. The Chinn, A. W. Knight, Samish 
Bay and Bloedel Donovan camps are operating at full blast, 
tho the last named reports a shortage of common labor, for 
which $3.50 a day is offered. The Bloedel Donovan camps are 
now producing 500,000 feet of spruce a month and 500,000 or 
600,000 feet of fir a day. 

The United States transport Crook loaded 700,000 feet of 
lumber at the Bloedel Donovan mill this week for Honolulu. 
The shipment will be used in completing the Scofield bar- 
racks. The schooner Blakeley sailed from this mill this week 
with 1,100,000 feet for Hawaii for the Kahululu railroad. 
The Morrison mill made a shipment of 00,000 box shooks 
for Singapore. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Jan. 14.—Owing to serious washouts caused by the flood 
conditions in this section, railroad traffic has been delayed 
altogether for about ten days. Altho the plant of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., at this place, was closed down for several 
days by high water, no actual damage was done to the plant. 
The railroads in this vicinity suffered considerably, but con- 
struction crews are rapidly restoring things to normal con- 
dition. 

B. R. Lewis, general manager of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., left last Wednesday night for Minneapolis, Minn., where 
he will attend the convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. He was accompanied east by Oscar Bye, 
the company’s representative in North Dakota, with head- 
quarters at Fargo. Mr. Bye has just completed his annual 
visit to the Clear Lake company’s plant here. 

Joe E. Moore, of the Moore Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., 
visited Clear Lake last week. He reports business conditions 
in his territory to be very good. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Jan. 12.—The Baird-Harper Lumber Co., of Warland, 
Mont., recently gave an entertainment for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross, after which a dance was given in honor 
of H. Hoskins, who has been chief engineer for that com- 
pany for the last eighteen months and who is leaving for 
Butte on account of his health. Mr. Hoskins has always 
been a strong supporter of the American Red Cross, and the 
Baird Harper Lumber Co. is one of the many Montana com- 
panies that are always ready to do what they can for that 
cause, and to see that the “boys” in the trenches do not lack 
for anything. ‘The entertainment netted $254. 

The Kalispell Lumber Co.’s mill at Smith Valley has again 
resumed operation after being closed for a few days for 
repairs. 

H. Schoknecht, of the Montana Western Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbia Falls, was in the city yesterday looking after busi- 
ness matters and said that his little auxiliary mill near the 
Falls is cutting on an average of 200,000 feet a month. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 12.—Ben Hazen, of the Douglas ir Lumber Co., 
this city, with offices in the Yeon Building, returned this 
week from an extended tour of the country that took him 
as far east as New York and as far north as Montreal. He 
also spent some time in Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver, Salt 
Lake and other lumber trading centers where the company 
has representatives. Mr. Hazen finds that east of the Mis- 
sissippi the lumber dealers fear they will be able to get very 
little lumber from the Pacific Northwest the coming season 
by reason of the car situation, their views being that the 
Government requirements will be exceedingly heavy on the 
rolling stock. Dealers west of the Mississippi look forward 
to a very heavy buying by reason of the fact that the farm- 
ers have been prosperous and are planning extensive im- 
provements. Thruout the grain belts of Canada, too, the 
farmers are prosperous and planning to invest in lumber 
for improvements the coming season. The company has 
decided to put an extra man in the Colorado field with head- 
quarters at Denver under D. H. Elder, and a third man in 
the Utah territory under R. C. Angel. ‘The increase in the 
selling force is the result of the increased cutting capacity of 
the Wind River Lumber Co.’s plant, now owned by the 
stockholders of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., both of which 
plants are placing their output thru the Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Co. The Wind River plant recently completed the in- 
stallation of a resaw and other machinery, and is now in 
full swing. 

The C, H. Wheeler Lumber Co.’s logging camps and saw- 
mills at Cochran, on the Tillamook line of the Southern 
Pacific, have resumed operation and are now cutting ma- 
terial for the Government. The camps turn out some ex- 
ceptionally long timbers that are in big demand for ship 
building. The company has moved its offices into the Yeon 
Building, where it has larger quarters than those formerly 
occupied in the Sherlock Building. 

An order was issued today by Circuit Judge Kavanaugh 
for the discharge of the receivers of the North Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., appointed when the company went into bankruptcy 
in 1916. The company will operate either by itself or will 
be leased to some other company for operation, officials said 
today. The plant has been operated under lease for some 
time by the N. E. Ayer Lumber Co. Mr. Ayer’s lease ex- 
Pires Feb. 10, and it is understood others are attempting to 
close a new lease. 

The lumber manufacturers and dealers of eastern Oregon, 
principally of Baker, have filed a complaint with the State 
Public Service Commission declaring that unless they get 
more prompt car service they will be heavy sufferers. They 
declare they are receiving less than 30 percent of the cars 
needed. President Farrell of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
toad & Navigation Co. admits that the mills are not getting 
as good service as they should but places the blame on the 
Union Pacific. The yards of all the mills, it is said, are 
piled high with lumber that should be under way to consum- 
ers. Some of the mills have been forced to shut down. 

Formal announcement was made this week that the Basin 
Logging Co., of Portland, will operate a plant on the “J.- 
K.” timber ‘tract in Skamania County, Wash., a property 
which has been lying idle since December, 1916, "when it was 
Placed in the hands of a receiver. The property will be 
worked on a division basis with the receiver. The tract is 
Said to contain about 200,000,000 feet of timber, mostly fir. 
George E. Johnson is president of the Basin Logging Co. in 
which J. S. O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging & Timber 
Co,, is also interested. 

4 contract has been closed by Grant-Smith-Porter Bros.’ 

. of this city with the airplane production division of the 
United States army for a minimum of 5,000,000 feet and 


maximum of 100,000,000 feet of spruce lumber. The agree- 
ment was entered into Dec. 28 with Col. Brice P. Disque, 
representing the Government, and approval of the contract 
at Washington has just been announced. ‘The price to be 
paid is $90 a thousand feet for rived spruce and $105 for 
sawed lumber, in accordance with the Government standard 
specifications for this material. If the contract is filled to 
maximum, the contract will involve $10,000,000. 

T. A. McCann, manager of the Shevlin- Hixon Co., Bend, 
Ore., announces that hereafter the company will not ‘operate 
its sash factory. This department of the company’s busi- 
ness has been run under the name of the White Pine Sash 
Co., under the supervision of Henry Klopp, of Spokane. 
Mr. McCann says that owing to the decrease in the demand 
for sash and the competition from southern pine sash, the 
company has decided to discontinue its manufacturing of 
sash. In the meantime an effort will be made to find some 
other preduct that can be manufactured in the plant, to 
utilize the machinery that was used in the making of sash. 

The equipment of the Sorenson Logging Co. at Svensen 
near Astoria was purchased this week by the Bear Creek Log- 
ging Co. It will be used near Svensen till March, when it 
will be removed to Bear Creek, where the purchasing com- 
pany has holdings. The equipment consists of seven miles 
of railroad, two locomotives, cars and logging engines. 

The newly incorporated Oregon Pacific Mill & Lumber Co. 
has purchased the holdings of the Clatsop Mill Co., of Astoria, 
for $500,000. Included in the sale is 40,000,000 feet of 
spruce of high grade. The mill cuts 125,000 and will begin 
operations at once. Officers of the Oregon Pacific Mill & 
Lumber Co. are: F. Dohrmann, president; Clem H. Rodgers, 
treasurer; J. W. McDonald, secretary ; and Charles W. Cor- 
baley, manager, all of them San Francisco men. Among the 
stockholders of the Clatsop Mill Co. are M. J. Kinney and 
A. Brix, of Portland, and J. M. Hubbard and... Chapman, of 
San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan, 14.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $98,170,000, a gain of $15,639,000 over 
the same week last year. The wholesale market is very 
firm here and there is every prospect that prices will hold 
for a long time on all kinds of lumber. Both fir and red- 
wood have advanced during the week, and may go still 
higher, if freights continue to rise. 

While there is no particular improvement in the. retail 
yard situation here, the demand for special orders is large 
and increasing. ‘There are insistent inquiries for tremend- 
ous quantities of heavy material for the construction of ship 
yards, wharves, warehouses and factories. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club a con- 
tinued demand for lumber, in excess of their ability to 
handle, was reported by the wholesalers present. It was the 
consensus that the selling price of Douglas fir, delivered at 
San Francisco, had advanced $1. This makes the base price 
$25 at ship’s tackle, San Francisco, and $26 at Los Angeles. 
The principal reason given for the advance is the recent in- 
crease of the coastwise freight rate from $6 to $7, from 
Oregon and Washington mills to San Francisco. 

Things are looking fine in the redwood industry as far as 
demand for nearly every grade is concerned, and the manu- 
facturers are making strenuous efforts to increase produc- 
tion at the mills. 

An advance on certain grades of redwood lumber for Call- 
fornia shipments was made on Jan. 11, applying to both 
rail and water shipments. General merchantable items were 
advanced $1; uppers $1 and certain special sizes of mer- 
chantable—12-inch widths—were advanced $2. Export and 
eastern rail prices were not increased. 

The eastern demand for redwood is very good on specials, 
such as silo, tank and cigar box stock ete. For the general 
mixed car business the demand for delivery during the early 
part of 1918 is not so heavy thus far. But everybody is 
pretty well sold up on specials and the mills are keeping 
busy. Even if the demand for car shipments had been 
stronger, there would have been difficulty in making prompt 
deliveries until very lately. ‘The car shortage in the Cali- 
fornia redwood district has been greatly relieved during the 
last week or so and railroad conditions are now nearly 
normal. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with very few new 
charters announced lately. There is no increase in the sup- 
ply of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore 
lumber freight rates continue to be very high. Coasting 
lumber freights continue to be very firm, with no increase 
in steam schooner tonnage and continued difficulty in mak- 
ing shipments to this port. 

Coastwise freight quotations continue to be $7 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and $8 to south- 
ern California ports, with prospects of considerable advances 
due to withdrawals of steamers by the Government. 

J. R. Hanify, head of J. R. Hanify & Co., this city, has 
returned from a trip to Washington, where he arranged for 
transfer of two new steamers of his lumber fleet to French 
interests. He says that there is a distinct sugar famine in 
the East and that at the best hotels and restaurants in New 
York coffee is served with one small lump of sugar “about 
the size of a bird seed,” 

The steamer Idaho, owned by Wilson Bros., lumber deal- 
ers of this city, has been commandeered by the Government, 
and will probably take a cargo of lumber to New York. 
Fair & Moran’s 7'cemple 2. Dorr, now on the east coast, has 
been taken also. Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, 
have turned over the 8S. J. Allard to the Government and 
the City of Portland will be taken next week. Coast freight 
rates of $9 or $10 are predicted if the exodus of lumber 
vessels from this Coast continues. 

General Manager Thayer, of the BE. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
this city, reports the company’s northern mills running 
steadily and doing their best to fill orders, despite the em- 
bargo and the difficulties incident to logging operations un- 
der present conditions. Grant Richards, who has been lo- 
cated at Los Angeles for some time as manager of the BE, 
K. Wood Lumber Co.’s retail yards in southern California, 
has had his jurisdiction increased. On Jan, 1 Mr. Richards 
was placed in charge of all the company’s yards thruout 
California. ° 

According to reports from Fort Bragg, the Union Lumber 
Co. will tap a tract of redwood timber on Chamberlain 
Creek with the intention of taking out 30,000 railroad ties 
and a quantity of tan bark. 

H. W. Cole, general manager of the Little River Redwood 
Co., who is paying a visit to the San Francisco office, states 
that the sawmill at Bulwinkle, Humboldt County, is operat- 
ing up to its capacity of 70,000 feet a day, with more or- 
ders ahead than can be filled under present conditions. In 
order to take care of the company’s increasing eastern rail 
trade, the planing mill department is being enlarged. In- 
cluded in the new equipment that is being installed is a 
Berlin 391 planer, with a resaw attachment. A fast rip saw 
and splitter, and also an edger will be installed. The labor 
situation is easy at the mill at present. 

W. G. Collins has resigned as general manager of the Good- 
year Redwood Co., at Greenwood, Cal., and has been suc- 
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ceeded by R. T. Bourns. The new general manager was 
connected with the Union Lumber Co, at Fort Bragg for 
seventeen years in various capacities, lately as superintend- 
ent of manufacture, and is well known in California and 
the East. It is understood that Mr. Collins, who has acted 
as general manager of the Goodyear Redway Co. since it 
acquired the holdings of the L. E. White Lumber Co., will 
retain his financial interest in the plant at Greenwood. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 17.—The loggers of northern Minnesota and Wis- 
consin are satisfied with weather conditions, but there is 
more snow than they would wish for. Not that there is 
any great excess of snow right now, but there is more than 
ordinarily at this time of the year, and the usual snowfall 
in late January and February, if experienced this winter, 
would make it difficult and expensive to operate. 

Lumber brokers report considerable inquiry for stock, but 
no trades of importance have been announced since the new 
year was ushered in. 

Alger, Smith & Co. are rushing preparations for starting up 
their West Duluth sawmill, the old Mitchell & McClure plant. 
Their Rice Point mill burned a few weeks ago, and the bur- 
den of manufacture will now fall on the West Duluth plant. 
In the meantime the company is considering whether to 
rebuild the burned plant in Duluth or up in Cook County, 
Minnesota, where the company’s timber is situated. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., which owns something 
like 300,000 acres of land in St. Louis and Koochiching 
counties, Minnesota, does not purpose to make the error that 
some other lumber companies have made in the past, and 
allow its holdings to go without investigation as to mineral 
prospects. A corps of mining engineers was engaged last 
season to look over certain of these lands, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. C. R. Van Hise and (. K. Leith. The work is not 
yet completed, and will be resumed in the spring. The en- 
gineers have made no report, as yet, it is stated. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 16.—Still another Minneapolis lumberman has been 
drafted for special war work. John EF. McDonald, of the 
John F. McDonald Lumber Corporation, a leading city re- 
tailer, has accepted the post of Minneapolis representative 
of the commission on war training camp activities, succeed- 
ing KE. C. Kischel, who was obliged to give up the work be- 
cause of absence from the city. The work here consists in 
providing recreation for soldiers at the Fort Snelling camp 
and naval apprentices at Dunwoody institute, working in 
conjunction with commanding officers and with various com- 
mittees to look after the welfare and amusements of the men. 

The North Coast Lumber Co. has been reorganized under 
the name of the Great Western Lumber Co. as a wholesale 
concern handling lumber products of the west Coast and the 
Inland Empire. Frank W. Shepard is president of the com- 
pany and B. W. Sauntry secretary and treasurer. J. T. 
Fryer and A. A. Bond continue to be identified with the new 
company in the sales department. 


NEW YORK 


Jan, 15.—The extreme weather the last three weeks has 
absolutely tied up any building operation that could be sup- 
plied with lumber. ‘The building market was bad enough as 
it was, and with so little prospect of early improvement 
dealers naturally were trying in every way expeditiously to 
handle whatever business was on their books before snow 
arrived. All calculations have been upset by a situation the 
like of which is unknown to the oldest inhabitants. Now, 
with the probability that the industrial plants will be affected 
by the withdrawal of coal supply, which is bound at least to 
affect indirectly the consumption of lumber, yard managers 
are at their wit’s end to know what to do. 

Owing to the large volume of export business passing thru 
this market, New York appears to be worse affected by the 
congested railroad situation of any other Coast ports, and 
lumber that would ordinarily come thru this section is simply 
not arriving, for the reason that practically all facilities are 
cut off. Plenty of business is offered at attractive prices, 
but wholesalers are unwilling to commit themselves, and in 
view of the probable continuance of an adjustment period for 
at least a couple of months authorities are of the opinion that 
the part of caution and conservatism is desirable at this time. 

Ship building plants are active, and are handicapped be- 
cause of nonarrival of lumber sizes urgently required to give 
them a good start on their work. Furthermore, the lack of 
labor continues to be exasperating and the postponement of 
any serious action on the part of the Government of the plan 
toward the erection of houses on a large scale does not en- 
courage much hope for immediate speeding up of ship build- 
ing activity among the smaller yards which are necessarily 
planning to consume large quantities of lumber. It is felt, 
however, that the administration at Washington has been 
sufliciently impressed with the fact that labor can not be 
located at a point: where proper housing facilities can not be 
provided to care for this labor. 

In the real estate market reports indicate an early spring 
will develop a gratifying volume of speculative building work. 
Already the plans have been prepared and arrangements made 
for starting a number of new multi-family dwellings in vari- 
ous parts of Greater New York, and these structures will un- 
doubtedly be begun in the face of the existing conditions that 
have so radically affected speculative and investment inter- 
ests, and assisted in keeping the demand for accommodations 
greater than the supply. Sections of the Bronx and some 
parts of Brooklyn and Queens are well represented in the 
projected constructions of new apartment houses, and one 
and two family dwellings. As the year progresses it is 
freely predicted that a marked improvement in the building 
field as applied to speculative work will be noticed. 

Box manufacturers in this city are interested in the experi- 
ments being made in up-State factories in connection with the 
employment of women. Owing to the scarcity of labor and 
the large volume of business offered by the Government for 
munition boxes it has been necessary to resort to the employ- 
ment of women, and some factories are now being operated by 
women to the extent of 20 percent of the usual working force. 
Results to date are satisfactory and some city shops have 
already adopted the expedient. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 14.—Shipments, or rather the lack of them, are 
still the all absorbing topic of interest among the local 
lumbermen. Stocks have gone so low that several retail 
concerns’ have announced that they will be compelled to 
close their yards by or before the end of this month unless 
they get.some. of the lumber which they have ordered. Many 
others are down to odds and ends, and some are even clear- 
ing these out by using what they have as raw material and 
remaking it into such material as is wanted most badly, 
Generally speaking, and including wholesale and retail yards, 
the average opinion of twelve lumbermen put the present 
stock of lumber here at less than 30 percent of normal and 





going down at a rate that will bring it to zero before spring. 
In spite of all this, some of the wholesalers seem to be able 
to get some shipments thru in addition to Government work, 
but most of it is going to points outside the city. Even 
those concentrating on Government work are complaining 
of the lack of cars and the delays in shipment, but are in 
hopes of better conditions eventually under Government con- 
trol. Many of the wholesalers are simply marking time 
and are not attempting to do any real business. Others are 
keeping very busy on Government work and are making good 
money, but these are in the minority. The demand for lum- 
ber of all kinds and grades is good, and market quotations 
are a sort of farce, for it is a question of delivery rather than 
of price. Oak, white pine, spruce, hemlock and yellow pine 
seem to be further behind the demand than the others. 

General business here is active, and in most ways strong, 
with prospects good for most lines except those that may be 
classed as nonessentials, who are preparing for the worst 
in the Government campaign to relieve the coal and trans- 
portation conditions. Financial conditions are tight but 
fair, and good securities can still raise money readily, altho 
at higher rates. Cadlections are not as good as a few months 
ago in most lines, but are generally good in lumber because 
the buyer is pleading for more, and must pay promptly 
to protect his supply. 

The local building business is champing its bit, anxiously 
waiting for assurance of safety, and when that comes it is 
generally expected that there will be a rush of building, up 
to the ability to secure materials. It is pretty certain now 
that the West Philadelphia site will be chosen for building 
the homes for the Hog Island workers, as most of the possible 
objections have been removed and additional inducements 
have been added. This will be a city of 40,000 within a city, 
and will probably be a modern example of mushroom growth, 
as several independent builders are preparing to build in 
close proximity to the Government operation. In Wilming- 
ton $1,000,000 will be spent on housing the ship workers, 
The proposition was started at a recent meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce when $100,000 was raised in twenty- 
two minutes. It is proposed to incorporate a company to be 
known as the Wilmington Housing Co.,-with $200,000 capi- 
tal, to buy land, build and rent or sell, first preference being 
given to workers in the ship yards and Government works. 
Their plan is to borrow from the Government at 4 percent 
$800,000 for every $200,000 of their capital, to be secured 
by a blanket mortgage and to be repaid in installments, 

The Alliance Shipbuilding Corporation, with $5,500,000 
capital, has been incorporated at Wilmington, and it is stated 
that it will locate another big plant on the Delaware, either 
in or near this city or Camden, F. R. Hansell, secretary 
of the Philadelphia office of the Corporation Guarantee & 
Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, is one of the incorporators, the 
others being J. Vernon Pimm and S. C. Seymour, of Camden. 
It is rumored that the concern has been formed with the 
avowed intention of making and marketing wooden vessels. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 15.—The market this week is characterized by the 
usual January dull period, while there are members of the 
trade who steadily maintain that it is the dullest ever and 
that their outlook is most pessimistic. Many long-headed 
dealers, however, are refusing to let the present situation 
interfere with their prosperity and instead of raving against 
their problems and the difficulties they are revamping their 
ideas about methods for securing the 1918 business which is 
bound to come. That the output of box boards will be 
larger this year than ever before is the consensus among 
the merchants. 

Andrew J. Griffin, owner agent for one of the largest tim- 
ber tracts in Maine, has just closed a deal for disposing of 
10,000 acres of timberland, comprised mostly of large pine, 
hemlock, spruce and pulpwood. The land has been purchased 
by a Massachusetts syndicate whose intention is to cut the 
timber and then cultivate the land which is located in the 
famous potato belt of Aroostook County. Mr. Griffin reports 
that he is negotiating ‘another sale of 28,000 acres of well 
stocked timberland in the same county. 

The southern lumber situation in Boston continues to be 
characterized by transportation difficulties which make deal- 
ing in cypress, North Carolina pine, and longleaf pine very 
quiet, excepting when a Government order with assured de- 


livery comes thru. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 14.—The market was very quiet last week due to the 
unusual weather, conditions obtaining in this section. While 
there is still ice in the harbor here, the weather has mod- 
erated somewhat and it will not be long if this continues 
before the barges held up here can be forwarded to their 
destinations. Reports are current that some improvement 
in the handling of railroad traffic has taken place under 
Director General McAdoo, but whether this is political talk 
or not remains to be seen. Lumbermen here are just as bad 
off now in regard to shipping stock as they have been for 
the last few weeks. 

The labor situation is not apt to be better but rather to 
grow worse. Advertisements are inserted each day for hun- 
dreds of laborers at high wages and with the additional work 
being forwarded by the Government chances are that lumber- 
men will have to operate short-handed during the remainder of 
the year. The project for a great army depot to be built not 
far from Norfolk, calling for an expenditure of from $30,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000, will also mean-a drain on the available 
labor supply in this section. This work will begin at once 
and plans have all been drawn up. However, this work will 
consume only a comparatively smail amount of lumber, as 
the immense warehouses etc. are to be of reinforced concrete. 

Demand during the week was very light for practically 
every item on the list, rough and dressed. Some of the mills 
were fortunate to book a few 300,000-feet orders of box lum- 
ber but the majority did very little business. ‘There are, 
however, more inquiries being sent out by the box manufac- 
turers and thru the wholesalers.. Efforts are being made 
to place orders for 1,000,000 feet or more, but it appears the 
larger mills are not willing to take on such orders at the 
present time. Four-quarter edge box during the last few 
days has sold as high as $29 f.o.b. Norfolk for a block of 
150,000 feet, which the buyer wanted to stretch to 1,000,000 
feet at the same price. Very few sales are made below $28 
and prospects are that edge box will advance still further. 
Naturally rough stock box has been affected by the strength 
of edge and several of the low priced mills have recently 
secured an advance of 50 cents a thousand feet on this stock. 
The prices of stock box are not keeping up with edge and give 
the millmen plénty of room‘ for further advances until the 
proper ratio is established. 

There is a little buying of good rough lumber in the Balti- 
more market, but very few calls from other sections. A wide 
variation is noticed between the highest and lowest prices 
obtained recently, amounting to as much as $3.25 a thousand 
feet. Four-quarter No. 1 edge has sold at from $36.75 to 
$40 ; No. 2, at $33.75 to $36.50; and No. 3 at $30.50. Prices 
are rather uniform on No. 3, which is now in a strong poe 
tion. Another large sale of 4/4 box bark strips was ma @ 
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during the week for delivery during the next six months on 
the basis of $21.25 f.0.b. Norfolk. Other sales reported have 
ranged from $21 to $22.50, denoting that the few contract 
sales made previously at high prices have had some effect 
on the market. So far as dressed lumber is concerned, there 
was very little business transacted during the week. The 
planing mills practically were out of business. Prices have 


shown no change during the last week with no weakness 
apparent as yet. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 14.—The volume of new business booked by the mills 
in this section shows a very encouraging increase, and the 
demand continues in all grades and sizes, especially in 1- 
inch, which is moving heavier than for several months, 
Dimension in both Nos. 1 and 2 is also moving in large 
volume and prices show a very good increase weekly. Rail- 
roads are still offering large schedules calling for heavy 
timbers both in rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound, 
and also for great quantities of 1-inch stock and car mate- 
rial, at very attractive prices. Decking is in very good de- 
mand, and prices showing a very marked and constant in- 
crease. 

Labor conditions are showing but little change, and a few 
of the mills that heretofore have been able to operate are 
now shut down on account of not being able to secure the 
required amount of labor. Mills in the Alexandria district 
have had a great deal of trouble during the last several 
weeks on account of the extremely cold weather. Last Fri- 
day and Saturday were the coldest days experienced here for 
many years, and almost all the mills had to close down en- 
tirely. Logging camps are also suffering from the cold 
weather, and in many cases have had to stop entirely until 
the weather warms up. 

Government orders are still moving briskly from this terri- 
tory, and several of the mills are taking on more orders for 
1-inch up to heavy timbers. Three by 12-inch up to 12x12- 
inch, 1905 merchantable 24- to 40-foot lineal average, con- 
tinues in good demand, most of this class of stock going to 
eastern markets for Government use. Fleet and barge 
schedules are also very much in evidence, and most mills are 
shipping cars daily. 

Orders for stringers, caps and sills in the larger sizes are 
offered plentifully at steadily increasing prices, but few are 
booked because the mills in this section are codperating with 
the Government to the fullest extent and are giving the 
Federal orders right-of-way over everything else. 

Many orders for silo stock are being booked, and prices 
show a steady increase. The amount of this class of stock 
being booked during the last two weeks is far in excess of 
that booked during any other period of two weeks for several 
months. Paving block stock is not moving so well; in fact, 
there have been hardly any orders for this stock booked by 
the mills in this section for several months. Prices, however, 
are steadily going higher. Number 1 square edge and sound, 
4x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is leading in the small demand there 
is. Car material in all grades is in splendid demand and 
prices are showing an improvement weekly, with B&better 
siding leading. Decking in both heart face and No. 1 dressed 
moves in fair volume, and prices are up about $1. 

Dimension, Nos. 1 and 2, are in active demand, and prices 
show a noticeable increase daily. Sixteen-foot lengths still 
lead in the movement, with the result that several of the 
mills are oversold on this length, while others report a short- 
age. Number 1 stocks are not as large as they were several 
months ago, and the assortments are not as good, but very 
few, if any, mills report a shortage of this grade. Stocks of 
No. 2 are still very low, and few mills report a well assorted 
stock on hand. Number 8 dimension is not moving as well 
as several weeks ago, but prices are advancing steadily. 

Shiplap in all grades continues to hold its former place as 
to demand, and prices are showing a very good increase 
weekly. One by 8-inch is leading in all grades, with 1x10- 
inch also showing a very good movement. Boards, Nos. 1 
and 2, could hardly be moving in larger volume than during 
the last week, and prices are showing up better each week. 
Number 3 boards also are showing a noticeably increased 
trade, and prices are about $1 higher than last week. Fencing 
in all grades, such as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, are in splendid demand, 
and prices show up better each week. One by 4- and 1x6- 
inch sizes are leading in the movement. 

Plaster lath in both Nos. 1 and 2 grades are not moving 
as well as last week, and prices are showing but little change. 
Byrkit lath in all lengths are still moving quietly. 

B&better surfaced, C surfaced and rough finish are all 
called for more heavily than for some time, and prices are 
on the upward trend. One and a quarter by 4- to 12-inch 
and 114x4- to 12-inch are leading all other sizes in demand. 
Stocks of finish on hand are very good. Casing and base 
continue to move only fairly well, but prices are up about $2. 
Jambs, 4- and 6-inch and 1%4-, 114- and 2-inch, are moving 
in very small volume and prices show but little change since 
last week. Molding in all sizes shows a very noticeable de- 
cline in demand, but prices hold steady at former levels. 

Demand for drop siding continues good, with all grades in 
fair request. B&better is leading in the movement, prices on 
all grades show an increase of about $1. Bevel siding and 
partition are both in fair demand, with B&better the leading 
grade in both items. Prices are up about 50 cents. 

Ceiling, 5g-inch in all grades, is moving well, and prices 
are steadily increasing with the increased demand. Bé&better 
is leading in the movement. Ceiling, %4- and %-inch, moves 
better than for some time, with prices showing an advance. 
One by 38-inch flooring in B&better edge and flat grain are 
about the only grades that are being called for, and prices 
on these two grades show a very encouraging advance. One 
by 4-inch flooring still holds its former place as to demand 
and prices are steadily increasing. B&better edge and flat 
grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain are all moving splendidly 
and leading in the movement, with the other grades also 
showing an improvement in strength. 

The general consensus is that prices will advance steadily 
for some time, and that the demand also will show an in- 
crease right along. Local trade continues very good. 

The Saline River Lumber & Logging Co., of Oakdale, La., is 
building a new dry kiln at its Mab (La.) plant. The kiln is 
being built according to the Moore moist air system. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 14.—Due especially to the limited supply of dry stocks 
and the Government requirements, also to the labor situation, 
Yellow pine operators are not at all apprehensive about a 
break in prices, which are quite pleasing at this time, ex- 
cept that the mills would like to see better figures for the 
Government orders. There are some who look for the Gov- 
emmment to authorize the raising of prices for its require- 
Ments up to the level of the present market, and if that is 
done there will be considerable strength added to the market. 

rds and fencing probably would increase $4 or $5 a 


‘thousand. The Government's demand for longleaf timbers is 


80 pronounced that it is almost impossible to place commer- 
Cigl orders for those timbers. 

During the last month shipments have been at a low mini- 
mum due to the lack of railroad cars. Some of the millmen 


/ 


feel that the Government control is going to help the rail- 
road situation and loosen up the shortage, but there are 
others who are still wondering what the effect is going to be. 
The general sentiment, however, seems to be quite hopeful. 

The light average of stocks at mills and the heavy order 
files in relation to the size of stocks are features of the mar- 
ket situation. There would be little or no dry stock if pres- 
ent orders were cleaned off the files, for the files have not been 
reduced despite the low stocks and shortage of cars. 

The labor situation is getting no better, and at some points 
it is so acute that the filling of Government orders is being 
affected or probably will be affected. Mill operations are be- 
ing greatly handicapped by this lack of labor. There are 
many negroes going to the farms, and the mills are suffering. 

Taking the position that every hour saved in the unload- 
ing of a car will help win the war, the Louisiana Railroad 
Commission has amended its demurrage order so as to in- 
crease demurrage rates, in accordance with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s rulings, with a view to relieving 
the car situation. The demurrage order of the Government 
will be enforced on Louisiana intrastate shipments, accord- 
ing to the State commission in a circular notice to the ship- 
pers, and it announces that it will codjperate in every possi- 
ble way with the director general in the enforcement of the 
demurrage order. 

Feve L. Hunt, jr., cashier of the Allen Manufacturing Co., 
which has a large new mill at Cedar Grove, a local suburb, 
recently left for Camp Greene, N. C., to enter the infantry. 
Mr. Hunt particularly waived all claims and asked to be 
immediately inducted into service. 

8S. B. Hicks, head of the Lodwick Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port, has been chosen a director of the Houston & Shreveport 
Railway for the ensuing year. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan, 14.—The lumber situation in this territory is satis- 
factory, when the several conditions affecting it are given 
due consideration, A heavy demand was not expected on 
account of stocktaking, but as it is the demand is greater 
than the supply on account of the broken condition of yard 
stocks. 

The market has been growing stronger all around, but 
especially on selected dimension and 1-inch stock, which are 
in advance of the September, 1912, list by $2 and $4, re- 
spectively. Several causes have operated against a good 
supply of yard stock, chief of which have been the great 
demand of the Government for cantonment material and the 
ship schedules ; the labor situation; the holidays, and, finally, 
the cold weather. 

The orders for cantonment material depleted the No. 2 
yard stocks, and the mills shipped all of their No. 1 to com- 
plete their orders for No, 2. The byproducts from the ship 
schedules had very little effect in filling up the holes in the 
yard stock. Many miles of new trams had to be constructed 
to get to timber of the size and class suitable for Govern- 
ment orders, and the logs that would not fit those orders 
have been used on orders that have been on file for several 
months. : 

The labor supply is about normal when numbers are con- 
sidered, but conditions are abnormal thru the fact that 
many of the best men have been taken for military and 
other Government service, which materially reduces the 
efficiency of the organizations. All of these conditions have 
caused a great reduction in stocks and consequently, with a 
demand something above normal for this time of year, ad- 
vances in the prices out of proportion to the demand have 
been the result. 

The Government and contractors, supposedly for the Gov- 
ernment, have been buying heavily of B&better in special 
sizes, Nos. 2 and 3 in 1x2- and 1x3-inch. Railroads and 
car factories are buying car material. Railroads are heavily 
in the market for 6x8-inch, 8-foot square edge and sound 
ties, and yards are in the market for dimension and boards, 
No timber orders of any consequence are being taken, 

The car situation is the best it has been for the last sev- 
eral months, several of the mills reporting that they have 
all the cars they need. 

The recent cold snap, an unusual condition in this dis- 
trict, caused the mills to close down, but it is expected that 
all the mills will resume operations today. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 14.—Contrary to expectations, the car shortage situ- 
ation has improved but slightly during the last week, regard- 
less of the fact that the Government has assumed control of 
the railroads, and with the growing demand for all classes of 
lumber and timber local lumber manufacturers declare the 
situation is very serious. 

Within the last week many mills put on night runs to in- 
crease the production of ship building timbers so as to assist 
the Government in speeding up its ship building program, and 
it was stated that all of the plants now turning out Govern- 
ment contracts are operating double time, and will continue 
to do so until the orders are filled. The millmen of Beaumont 
strenuously deny the statement made in Washington that the 
yellow pine manufacturers of the South can not adequately 
supply the Government with material for constructing the 
wooden ships contracted for. And it was stated today that 
this assertion has been proved false by the great volume of 
timbers produced by the southern mills during the last sixty 
days. If the ship builders have been handicapped by the 
lack of material, they said, it was due solely to the scarcity 
of cars for delivering the material, and not to the inability 
of the mills to produce an adequate supply. 

Demand for both yard stock and timbers is steadily in- 
creasing and prices on all items hold firm. All of the dealers 
have completed their inventories and many inquiries are 
coming in from all points in the consuming territory of the 
West and middle West. ‘The railroads are buying only what 
they must have for immediate repairs in the way of car mate- 
rial, bridge timbers and ties. 

The planing mills of the Miller-Vidor Lumber Co. at Beau- 
mont and of the Nona Mills Co. at Leesville, La., which were 
closed down last week for repairs will resume operation 
Monday. The Leesville planer was put out of commission on 
the night of Jan. 5 when a tornado which struck the city 
blew down the smokestacks. The Miller-Vidor planer was 
closed down because of a fire which destroyed the boiler 
house adjoining the plant. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 16.—A notable improvement in the car situation is 
reported by the yellow pine manufacturers of east Texas and 
indications are that the conditions will continue to improve. 
Cars are plentiful on this side of the Mississippi River, ac- 
cording to the sawmill men, due to the diversion of freight to 
Galveston, New Orleans and other Gulf ports. As a result 
trade in the interior is becoming more brisk. This, added to 
the continuance of Government orders, has kept the market 
firm, with prices advancing on many items. 

Many of the yellow pine manufacturers believe Govern- 
ment control of the railroads will also result in stimulating the 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, and Melvin S. Rudisill, of the 
Niles Lumber Co., Niles, were among the Wolverine State 
retail lumber visitors in Chicago during the week. 


Louis Wuichet, representative in Chicago territory for 
several California white and sugar pine and Arizona soft 
pine mills, left a few days ago for a trip to the west Coast. 
He will probably be gone three weeks. 


Raymond D. Finel, of New York, of the American Institute 
of Architects, was in Chicago this week and conferred with 
Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association on matters of interest to lumbermen and 
architects. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., left Tues- 
day evening for Minneapolis, Minn., to attend the annual 
convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
held there this week, expecting to greet many of his old 
friends and meet new ones. 


Charles Ransom and U. 8. Swartz, of the Gayoso Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; John Baldwin, of the Baldwin Lumber 
Co., Baldwin, Miss., and L. H. Levisee, of Green Bay, Wis., 
of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., were among the hardwood 
visitors during the week. 


W, G. Meredith, of the Farinholt-Meredith Co., Annapolis, 
Md., passed thru Chicago this week on his way to Vancouver 
(Wash.) Barracks. Mr. Meredith is a thoro lumberman and 
the Government, appreciating his experience, has detailed him 
to join Colonel Disque’s airplane division on the west Coast. 


Hi. C. Beelman, secretary of the Knudson & Mercer Lum- 
ber Co,., and Mrs. Beelman left Tuesday evening for Miami, 
Fla., and for Havana and other Cuban points, expecting to 
be gone several weeks on a vacation trip. ‘They planned to 
leave Chicago the latter part of last week but the storm de- 
layed them. 


E. A. Owen, of the John 8. Owen Lumber Co.; Earl Kipp, 
of the Owen Box & Crating Co., of Owen, Wis., and Thomas 
McCullough, of the Superior Box Co., of Superior, Wis., while 
in Chicago this week, pronounced business good, and said just 
enough snow had fallen in the North to make ideal logging 
conditions in the woods. 


George D. Griflith and Charles C. Hubbard, of George D. 
Griflith & Co., spent the forepart of the week at northern 
mill points. Mr. Griffith reports finding stocks short, with 
millmen reluctant to sell at present prices. The snow in the 
North has not been near so heavy as in Chicago, they found, 
and present conditions are ideal for logging purposes. 


Addison Stillwell, president of the Stillwell Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, and his brother, W. H. Stillwell, also connected 
with the company, are now in the service of Uncle Sam, be- 
ing ensigns in the United States navy. Addison Stillwell is 
stationed at Annapolis, Md., at the naval academy, and his 
brother is on board of one of Uncle Sam’s big sea fighters. 


Charles R. Currie, of the Ruddick-Orleans Cypress Co., 
New Orleans, La., while in Chicago last week said that altho 
stocks are somewhat broken the worst thing the cypress 
manufacturers have to contend with is lack of cars, but the 
manufacturers are hopeful that it will not now be long until 
the car supply will be greatly improved. 


W. B. Decker, auditor and assistant treasurer of the Vilas 
County Lumber Co., Winegar, Wis., which has sales office in 
Chicago, was in Chicago Monday and left for Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to attend the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the company. He reports business at the mill very good but 
shipping conditions somewhat hampered by the car shortage 
and embargoes. 


Cc. D. Jones, general manager of the Yellowstone Lumber 
Co., of Miles City, Mont., while in Chicago attending the 
funeral of the late EB. L. Roberts said that Montana is under- 
going many changes for the better; there is more immigra- 
tion into the State than ever before, the price of land has 
advanced and many improvements are being made. Mr. 
Jones was accompanied by Mr. Sautell of the same company. 


L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., advertising manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, and K. V. Haymaker, of 
Detroit, Mich., building and loan expert of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, were in Chicago Thursday, 
having been at Minneapolis, Minn., at the annual of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Both were speakers 
at the Wednesday meeting of the association and pronounced 
the annual a well attended and enthusiastic one. 


W. M. Cady, Jr., son of W. M. Cady, president of the W. 
M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., is recovering from an 
attack of measles at the home of friends in Chicago. The 
young man was on his way back to Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., from his visit home during the Christmas holi- 
day when he was taken sick in Chicago. His illness was 
not serious. I’. G. Karrick, of St. Louis, Mo., sales repre- 
sentative in St. Louis territory for the company, was in 
Chicago part of the week. 


Hugh N. Roberts, of Wichita, Kan., and Edward L. Rob- 
erts, jr., of Amarillo, Tex., sons of the late KE. L. Roberts, 
who attended the funeral of their father in Chicago on Satur- 
day, Jan. 12, returned to their homes on Wednesday of this 
week after attending to matters relating to the estate. Tho 
connected with the lumber business at the places where they 
reside, looking after the estate interests in various lumber 
and timber projects will now require devotion of more of their 
time to the lumber business than heretofore. 


Capt. H. N. Hanbury, former chief inspector of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, who for the last four 
months has been stationed at Camp Dodge, Des Moines, 
Iowa, passed thru Chicago Wednesday en route to Washing- 
ton, D. C. He greeted many of his old friends, but was as 
noncommittal as the proverbial army man when it came to 
shedding any light on war subjects. He said that some snow 
had fallen at Des Moines, where'Camp Dodge is located, but 
very little when compared to the fall in Chicago and parts 
of Illinois. 


Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association said this week that the meeting of the 
board of directors, scheduled for next Wednesday, Jan. 23, 
will not be held, on account of west Coast members not being 
able to come to Chicago due to present weather conditions. 
The meetings of the trade extension committee on next 
Tuesday and the executive committee and governmental rela- 
tions committee conference on Wednesday, however, will be 
held as scheduled. It is likely that the executive committee 
will set a new date for the meeting of the directors. 


Local lumbermen, patriotic to the core, accepted the coal 
edict received from Washington on Wednesday requiring 
office buildings to undergo heatless days for several Mondays, 
beginning next week, and began to make their business plans 
accordingly. While the office buildings will be permitted to 
maintain sufficient heat to keep steam pipes from freezing, 
there will be no elevator or electric light service on Mon- 
day, for at least awhile. The order from Washington will 
likely have a less drastic effect on local yard operation, which 
requires no coal except in offices, and most of these are small 
structures. 


Austin I’. Hawes, of the office of the Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was in Chicago a part of the week in con- 
ference with coal administration officials of Illinois relative 
to campaign work in rural towns and communities urging the 
use of more fire wood in order to conserve coal. Mr. Hawes 
has been assigned that phase of Government conservation 
work in Illinois and Missouri, and the task is to not only get 
farmers to burn wood instead of coal at their homes, but to 
produce more wood-lot material to sell in small towns and 
villages. He went to Champaign, I11., from Chicago to con- 
fer with State university officials about publicity work in 
connection with the burn-wood campaign. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International Lum- 
ber Co., on his return to the Chicago office from the mills, re- 
ports that the mill at International Falls, Minn., is running 
night and day now, two shifts being used, and that, strange 
as it may appear, within recent days cars at International 
Falls had been more plentiful. He could not account for the 
improved car supply unless it was just a matter of good 
fortune. He reports a heavy demand now from eastern buy- 
ers for good lumber—shop and selects, especially pattern 
stock, while there is a steady good demand generally for 
low grade northern pine. Low grade stocks are badly de- 
pleted, he said, and under present conditions it is im- 
probable that any northern operation will produce its normal 
amount of lumber this season. 


Adair Lockman, vice president of the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was in Chicago this week looking after the in- 
terests of his concern in this territory. Mr. Lockman says 
that despite the many difficulties encountered and the unusual 
obstacles that had to be overcome 1917 was one of the best 
years in the history of the Germain Co., and it is entering 
the new year with excellent prospects. Car shortages, em- 
bargoes, labor difliculties and other things of the kind make 
the lumber industry an exceedingly strenuous one and the 
unusual conditions that prevail necessitate seeking out new 
markets, all of which makes ‘the average lumber sales man- 
ager’s life ‘one grand sweet song.” The Germain Co. spe- 
cializes in railroad material and Mr. Lockman says that it 
has found this market quite active practically all of the last 
year. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the service department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Hermann 
Von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., left Saturday for the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Isherwood expected to be gone three weeks, 
Mr. Von Schrenk only a few days. The purpose of Mr, 
Isherwood’s trip is to acquaint himself with conditions on 
the Coast, especially as to the shingle situation, and while 
away he will visit several lumber and shingle mills and at- 
tend meetings on the Coast and Inland Empire as well as 
confer with manufacturers’ and association workers. R. 8. 
Whiting, architectural engineer of the association, and K. C. 
Barth, of the Barrett Co., went to Columbia, Mo., where on 
Tuesday they addressed the agricultural students of the 
University of Missouri, on subjects relating to farm struc- 
tures. 


R. B. Weller, president of Weller Bros. (Inc.), Omaha, 
Neb., was a Chicago visitor the forepart of the week and 
found time to pay the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offices a pleas- 
ant visit. Weller Bros. (Inc.) operates seven retail yards in 
eastern Nebraska and Mr. Weller reports that the yards had 
a good business last year. The farmers in the territory 
where his concerns operate have done considerable building, 
he said, including substantial farm residences as well as 
barns, granaries, corncribs and other utility buildings. City 
and town building has also been on fairly liberal scale. 
Business in most lines is active thruout the territory in 
which the yards operate, he said, and the heavy snow falls 
of the last week or two will go far toward insuring good 
crops the coming season. Mr. Weller left Chicago Tuesday 
evening for Minneapolis. 


N. J. Clears, sales representative in Chicago territory for 
the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
returned this week from a trip to the mill. Speaking of con- 
ditions at the mill Mr, Clears reports that the company has 
plenty of hardwood flooring orders, with the mill working to 
capacity. Men workers have become so scarce that twenty- 
five women are now employed at the plant, and dressed in 
the conventional garb that women are now wearing in many 
industrial plants—overalls—they are filling many places 
about the plant as successfully as the men workers. Mr. 
Clears said that only recently there was installed in the 
plant a new veneer machine that cuts the veneer core down 
to 3 or 4 inches instead of a 7 to 8-inch cutting, as by the 
old machines, making a considerable saving in rotary cutting 
of veneers. Other changes at the plant include the tying of 
hardwood flooring bundles by machines instead of by hand. 
The input of cedar products this winter, he said, would only 
be about one-third of normal on account of scarcity of woods 
workers. 


R. C. Clark, sales agent in Chicago territory for the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., of Rochelle and Winnfield, La., returned 
Saturday from a ‘ten days’ trip to the mills, arriving b back 
just at the time when Chicagoans who had ventured forth 
didn’t know whether they would ever see their homes again, 
the storm being at its worst. The train was fourteen hours 
late from St. Louis, Mo., and all aboard considered them- 
selves lucky to reach Chicago when they did. Mr. Clark, 
who was accompanied on the trip by D. P. King of the Joyce 
Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa, found the new offices at ht ochelle 
almost ready for occupancy, which is also true of the new 
homes for the office help. The offices of the company will 
be moved from Winnfield to Rochelle Feb. 1. Speaking. of 
conditions at the mills, Mr. Clark said some of the stoeks 
were badly broken and that the car situation was serlops, 
tho mill men are hopeful for better conditions. sont 


Frank D. Wherritt, who for the last three years ‘has’ been 
sales representative in Chicago territory for the Sabine Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., bid goodbye to the Chicago trade 
and his many friends in ‘it this week and boatded « train 
for Houston, Tex. Mr. Wherritt has been made manager of the 
Houston office of the company, succeeding A. A. Dumm, 
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who has resigned. The Chicago office of the company will 
be temporarily closed on account of the car situation, em- 
bargoes and many other handicaps that afflict this market, 
but when these trade clouds pass the office will be opened 
again. “Going away from Chicago feels like leaving the 
‘big league’,”’ said Frank on departing, ‘‘but I’ll be back.” 
Houston is old cavorting ground for Frank and he can play 
the lumber game just as well down there as here, but the 
world’s greatest lumber market has its attractions compar- 
able to none other and his many friends in the trade are 
hopeful that Frank is right and that he’ll be back. 


C. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., who is president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, and C, W. 
Ulrich, of the Boswell Lumber Co., Boswell, Ind., a well 
known member of the association, were in Chicago this week. 
Mr. Root, who is also acting secretary of the association 
since George H. Howenstein, of Indianapolis, Ind., enlisted 
in the army, is kept busy making a program for the annual, 
which he says is bound to be the best ever held in the his- 
tory of the association. The annual will be held next Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Jan. 22 and 23, at Indianapolis, and a 
large attendance is expected. Mr. Boswell, who is an en- 
thusiastic association man, says he will be there even if more 
snow falls in Indiana, and more would make traveling al- 
most impossible. He said the snow was piled so high along 
the railroad tracks coming to Chicago that the journey re- 
minded him of passing thru the Rocky Mountains, and this 
part of the country had seldom witnessed such storms. He 
reports a good trade, especially in coal right now, and his 
yard has been fairly well equipped to help keep the citizens 
of Boswell suffering from the icy blasts. Mr. Ulrich is a 
firm friend of conventions as the place to get valuable sug- 
gestions and the opportunity to greet old and make new 
friends. 

C. W. Lawrence and John A. Spencer, of the sales force of 
the local office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., returned Satur- 
day from a trip to the hardwood mill of the company at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., where several salesmen of the company journeyed 
to inspect the mills and “brush up” on hardwood grades. 
In the party at the mill besides Messrs. Lawrence and 
Spencer were W. M. Simpson of Omaha, Neb.; George A, 
Houston, H. D. Jones, and I. C. Kuehule, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
W. H. Jobe, of Detroit, Mich.; C. C. Mullen, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. 8. Robinson, of Abingdon, Ill.; J. E. Moses, of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Charles S. Ash, of Topeka; and H. BE. 
Webster, Wichita, Kan.; L. R. Schofield and C. W. Thorn- 
ton, of Kansas City, Mo. The party was piloted by W. M. 
Beebe, of Kansas City, manager of the sales and yard de- 
partment of the company, and C. H. Murphy, manager of 
the hardwood department. One day was given to the in- 
spection of the hardwood mill, which has a capacity of 50,000 
feet a day, and inspection of rough hardwood lumber and 
another day to the inspection of the flooring plant, which at 
present has a capacity of 25,000 feet of oak flooring a day, 
and inspection of grades of hardwood flooring. The flooring 
plant capacity will be doubled as soon as new machinery is 
installed. The party stopped at the Pines Hotel and while 
there a third day was given over to a review of what had 
been covered during the visit of the salesmen at the plants. 
The local visitors were enthusiastic over the trip, which not 
only gave them an opportunity to know more about hard- 
wood lumber and flooring but they had a royal good time 
as well. 





WELL KNOWN LOCAL SALESMEN FORM NEW 
COMPANY 


The Dollarhide & Bunch Lumber Co. is the name of a new 
local concern formed by Edward M. Dollarhide and Roy L. 
Bunch, well known in the local trade, having sold in Chicago 
territory for the last ten years. The company, which has 
opened an office at 1648 Conway Building, has secured 
the exclusive agency in this market for several well known 
southern and west Coast lumber and timber companies, as 
well as a well known manufacturer of oak flooring and red 
cedar shingles. ‘The roll of companies that will be repre- 
sented follows: Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark., manu- 
facturer of Arkansas soft pine; L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., Beaver Brand red cedar shingles; Bliss- 
Cook Oak Co., Blissville, Ark., Dixie Brand oak flooring and 
gum interior trim; Bentley & Emery, Richton, Miss., yellow 


.pine dimension and timbers; Puget Sound Lumber Agency, 
Seattle, Wash., fir timbers and yard stocks; Ostrander Rail- 


way & Timber Co., Ostrander, Wash., long fir timbers and 
boat spars, and the Grant-Davis Lumber Co., Cabool, Mo., 
car oak, piling and ties. 


REPRESENTS SOUTHERN MILL AGENCY IN 
LOCAL MARKET 


T. W. Lehmann, well known salesman in the local trade, 
who has opened an office at 919 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, now represents in this territory the Consolidated 


Sawmills Co., of St. Louis, Mo., having made such an ar- 


rangement when J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the com- 
pany, was in Chicago a few days ago. The company is the 
selling agency for five mills in Louisiana, one in Arkansas, 
one in Mississippi and one in Oklahoma, and is well known 
in the trade generally. Mr. Lehmann has been selling yellow 
pine in the local market for the last two years, having 
previously been located in the South for many years. 





MODERNIZING THE GOVERNMENT’S LUMBER 
SPECIFICATIONS 


There are probably very few lumbermen who fully realize 
the great benefit the advice of practical lumbermen has been 
to the Government in obtaining lumber for cantonments, 
wooden ships and other Government uses. Prior to the dec- 
laration of war with Germany, the army and navy specifica- 
tions for lumber were anything but up to date. A good ex- 
ample of this was related by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of 
St. Louis, Mo., when in Chicago recently. Dr. von Schrenk 
told that all the specifications for window and door frames 
for the national army cantonments called for 1-inch clear 
white pine, as drawn up by the army officials. It took con- 
siderable work and time to convince them that it would be 
impossible to obtain the thousands of frames made of abso- 
lutely clear white pine, to say nothing of the large sum the 
employment of such lumber would have added to the cost of 
the camps. This is only one isolated example of the good 


‘Work done by practical lumbermen in modernizing and making 


practical the Government specifications for lumber. 





— 


ADDRESSES UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ON 
LUMBERING 


Jan. 11 Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, delivered 
ani address before Department of Commerce students at the 
University of Chicago, dealing with the grading and selling 


.of lumber. The address was brief, but was delivered in Dr. 


von Schrenk’s characteristic style. A brief history of the 
development of grading rules was given, and what these rules 
are, with the present tendency in their development, was 





explained to the students. Something of the selling methods 
of the lumber industry was then explained, as well as the 
problems ‘that have to be overcome in acquainting the ulti- 
mate consumer with the merits of the different species of 
woods for building purposes. 

Dr. von Schrenk was on his way from St. Louis to Seattle, 
where he will speak before the Red Cedar Shingle Congress, 
to be held Jan. 16 and 17 in the Pacific coast city. He said 
that the red cedar shingle industry is at a crisis. The insur- 
ance companies are absolutely determined that shingle roofs 
shall not be used unless treated with some fire retarding or 
fireproofing compound. Such a compound has been devel- 
oped and, unless the shingle people take the proper steps, 
the use of shingles is bound to decrease. He expressed the 
determination to talk with extreme frankness to the shingle 
manufacturers, 

Sefore leaving the city he provided himself with a store 
of concentrated food so that if the train is snowed in some- 
where along the way he will have something to eat. 





BILLY SUNDAY TABERNACLE IN CHICAGO TO 
BE BUILT OF WOOD 

Construction of Evangelist Billy Sunday’s greatest taber- 
nacle is under way in Chicago. After discussion and dis- 
putes lasting weeks over what the material would be, per- 
mission was secured to build the monster structure strictly 
of wood, and it is expected that on March 8 one of the largest 
wooden buildings ever constructed will be completed. The 
specifications call for a building 350 feet long and 247 feet 
wide, which is 16 feet longer than the tabernacles built for 
Billy Sunday in New York and Boston. ‘The lumber for the 
building, which is to be erected at Chicago Avenue and Lake 
Shore Drive on the North Side, is being furnished by the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. and already 200,000 feet of 
yellow pine is on the ground. It will require more than a 
half million feet of lumber for the structure and, with the 
exception of a small volume of hemlock, the material will be 
yellow pine. 

The Sunday tabernacle in Chicago will seat 15,000 persons 
and will cost $65,000. Construction is being done by James 
Shedden & Co., who already have a force of carpenters at 
work. The Sunday campaign in Chicago will continue ten 
weeks and the evangelist is expected to arrive in the city 
early in March. 





LUMBERMEN WHO ARE SERVING THEIR 
COUNTRY 


An engineer who gave up his personal business and left 
his wife and family to go to France to do his part for his 
country, the world and civilization is Capt. A. W. Elam. 
For the last thirteen years Captain Elam—for he is now 
captain of Company A, First Battalion, Twentieth Engineers 
(Forestry)—has been engaged in logging engineering and 
timber cruising and estimat- 
ing. Associated with Cap- 
tain Elam are H. N. Orms- 
bee and C. B. Staples, the 
firm being Elam, Ormsbee & 
Staples, with offices in the 
Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Captain Elam prior to the 
beginning of the war, in- 
spired by an intense desire 
to be of service to his coun- 
try, took a course of lectures 
and studied under army ofli- 
cers and passed a splendid 
examination in straight line 
engineering, and was com- 
missioned a captain in the 
United States engineers. He 
was sent to Vancouver bar- 
racks, Vancouver, Wash., 
where he trained with the 
regulars, but when the Twen- 

CAPT. A. W. ELAM tieth Hngineers (Forestry) 

regiment was formed he was 
assigned to it, and he is now in France under Maj. 8. O. John- 
son, also of San Francisco and well known in lumber circles. 
Captain Elam’s father, known as “Capt. Jack’? Elam, in the 
early days guarded the emigrant trains, and as a scout was 
assigned to escort them thru the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

A. W. Elam was born in Plumas County, California, and 
when a young man drove stage from Prattville to Oroville, 
and in the winter carried mail on snow shoes. He also 
worked in the woods, in sawmills and later took a course in 
engineering in San Francisco, and in 1905 opened an office 
as a logging engineer, timber cruiser and estimator. Three 
years ago Mr. Ormsbee, also a logging engineer, who had been 
engaged in private work in Michigan and was later logging 
engineer of the Forest Service in California, became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Elam. When Captain Elam went into the 
army last summer C. [. Staples, who took his enineering 
work at the Michigan College of Mines, and who is a son of 
the late Otis Staples, a pioneer logger, of Stillwater, Minn., 
and later operating in lumbering in British Columbia, be- 
came a member of the firm. Mr. Staples has had years of 
experience in the woods and in manufacturing and he and 
Mr. Ormsbee are now carrying on the firm’s business. 

One of the liveliest war letters that have come from France 
was received in Tacoma, Wash., last week by friends of 
Lieut. Robert P. Arkley, formerly assistant sales manager for 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and well known among 
Washington lumbermen, who is now with the Tenth United 
States Engineers somewhere in France. Lieutenant Arkley 
tells at length of his experiences, including finding his socks 
frozen to the floor, his insatiable hankering for golf, a pro- 
posed trip to Paris, meeting some of the mill employees he 
formerly knew at Napavine, Wash., among the troops and 
concluding with a strong plea for tobacco for the American 
soldiers in France, especially for ‘the buck private’ who has 
no loving relatives at home to see that he gets an occasional 
supply. Lieutenant Arkley tells of building camp quarters 
of rough, green white fir which, he says, is “99 percent 





Seem’s t’ me th’ one good thing that'll 
come t’ us Americans after th’ war is ovar 
is closter fambly relations amongst our- 
selfs. I predick that the hyfen aint goin’ 
t’ be fashinable in America naimes no 


moar. 
—Musings of the Old Axman. 











water and 1 percent wood.” He adds humorously that in the 
big room in the officers’ quarters they have “a sheet iron 
stove capable of holding about a cord and a half of wood. I 
don’t know what its smoke capacity is, but every time we 
open the door to chuck in wood a million cubic yards of nice, 
smelly, black smoke comes belching out. It gets so darned 
thick you can’t see the other guy across the table.” 

Sergeant F. L. Tyner, Company 8, 314th Signal battalion, 
89th division, at Camp Funston, who formerly was an em- 
ployee of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been placed in charge of the photographic section of the 
division. 

In a letter to a friend at Kansas City Harry R. Suits, Com- 
pany A, Tenth Engineers, writes from France that the com- 
pany’s sawmill equipment had not yet arrived but that the 
company was engaged in getting out piling, cord wood and 
logs. He says it will be getting out lumber about Feb. 1 if 
the mill and the logging road are finished by that time. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN HAVE BEEN HAVING 
SOME ‘‘BUSY’’ DAYS 


Chicago within the last several days suffering from the 
worst storms within the memory of those who have been en- 
gaged in the lumber trade for more than fifty years, it is 
quite natural that the city from a lumber market viewpoint 
has been topsy-turvy. With a snow mantle of two feet thru- 
out the city, and this when shoveled to make path and drive- 
ways making banks several feet high, most of the yards were 
practically out of commission for two or more days, and rail- 
road transportation was tied up. In most of the yards the 
entire yard force was put at work shoveling snow and no 
attempt was made to load or unload lumber, and with the 
snow still on the ground business is being conducted in a 
much handicapped fashion, On last Saturday the storm and 
blizzard were so severe that few lumbermen made even an at- 
tempt to leave cozy firesides at home and those that did were 
sorry for their effort. Many of the local lumbermen are 
commuters, living in north, south or west side suburbs, 
and consequently were compelled to stay at home, even tho 
the spirit might have moved them; neither street cars nor 
railroads operated to or from the suburbs. Some had the 
experience on Jan. 11 of remaining in suburban trains 
most of the night while an engine or two puffed and pulled in 
trying to make headway against the banks of snow; and, tak- 
ing it all-in-all, Chicago lumbermen have had a few gala 
days of late. 

Outside of car shortages, embargoes, and the slow move- 
ment of freight, several other transportation and _ traffic 
problems are engaging the minds of local lumbermen now. 
One of these is the new demurrage rules, which, un- 
less changes or cancellations are made in the meantime by 
the Government officials controlling the carriers, will go inte 
effect next Monday, Jan. 21. The new demurrage charges, 
which in a general way range higher than the present, are as 
follows: 

(A) Forty-eight hours’ (two days’) free time for loading 
or unloading all commodities ; twenty-four hours’ (one day) 
ne on cars held for any other purpose permitted by the 
ar . 

(B) Demurrage charges per car per day or fraction of a 
day until car is released as follows: $8 for the first day, 
$4 for the second day, and for each succeeding additional day 
the charge to be increased $1 in excess of that for the pre- 
ceeding day until a maximum charge of $10 per car per day 
shall be reached on the eighth day of detention beyond free 
time, the charge thereafter to be $10 per car per day or frac- 
tion thereof. 

These changes, according to a notice sent out to the local 
trade by P. 8. Fletcher, chairman of the traffic committee of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, supersede all those 
named in existing tariffs applied to domestic freight and 
specifically contemplate the cancellation of all average agree- 
ment provisions of existing tariffs. No change is authorized 
to be made in demurrage rules, regulations or charges apply- 
ing to foreign export freight awaiting ships at export points. 

It was thought for a time that the new reconsignment 
charges which went into effect Jan. 13, after long suspen- 
sion, had been annulled by an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but word from officials at Washington 
in charge of Governmental control of railroads stated the 
contrary. The railroads were told, after an appeal to Wash- 
ington, that as long as they had not issued new tariffs to 
take the place of those set for Jan. 13, and had not done it 
preceding that date, the annullment order of the commission 
had no effect. Consequently, according to the ruling, the 
reconsignment charges effective Jan. 13, which are as follows, 
remain in effect: 

$2 for change in destination if orders are given before 
arrival at first billed destination. 

$5 for change in destination after arrival of the car at 
original billed destination. 

$2 for delivery within switching limits if orders are given 
within twenty-four hours after arrival at terminal yard, 

$5 if such orders are given subsequent to twenty-four hours 
after arrival at terminal yard. 

No charge for single change in name of consignee if given 
before arrival. 

The storm played havoc in Chicago in innumerable ways, 
and one of these was with the plan of the railroads to carry 
out “freight-moving week.” ‘The plan was that every rail- 
road management and working force should devote strenuous 
efforts to make it a success, on directions of Director General 
of Railroads McAdoo, but as a result ef the storm, over 
which the forces for war have no control as against the forces 
of nature, perhaps less freight really moved in the Chicago 
territory, in or out, this week than in many weeks. The rail- 
roads had all they could do to get their lines open for traffic 
without trying to pay any particular attention to speedier 
than normal handlirg of freight. 

A. H. Smith, assistant director general of railroads, thru 
what is known as Circular No. 2 has sent out a notice to 
presidents of all lines in Official Classification Territory mak- 
ing it necessary to embargo all carload freight of whatever 
nature not having destination points named, meaning that 
cars in transit or held at diverting or reconsignment points 
without destination points being given are embargoed. The 
diverting or reconsignment points in Official Classification 
territory that are chiefly affected, so far as the Chicago mar- 
ket is concerned, are Cairo, Mounds and Thebes, Ill. 

On instructions from the Government, western railway 
lines have given shippers notice that no equipment will be 
furnished for shipments for lumber and shingles to be con- 
signed at diverting points, and that only cars showing final 
destination will be moved. Similar notice is said to have 
been issued governing shipments in the South. Committees 
appointed by railroads entering Chicago to reroute the freight 
and reduce passenger trains have not made much progress in 
the rerouting matter, on account of awaiting reports from 
the different lines on just what may be done. The rerouting 
matter interests local lumberman almost as much as any 
other transportation problem, as it is the consensus among 
them that rerouting will mean that an enormous volume of 
freight, especially from the West and Northwest and going 
to other destination points, will be moved without touching 
Chicago, and consequently be a vast help in alleviating con 
gestion conditions here. 
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Are a Good Buy 


when you are guaranteed 
as dependable a source of 
supply as we are offering 
you. We have approxi- 
mately 200 million feet of 
virgin timber. 
your orders. 


Send us 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT 


ROBT. CHISOLM, G.S.A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 


TEXAS 











MISSISSIPPI | 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 








WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 












Mansfageree 


S. M. Shrader. 


A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








‘Popl ar 
Oak, Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


BALDWIN LUMBER CO. 


Chicago 
Sales Office and Yards: 


We've a good 
stock and are 
filling direct and 
indirect 


Government Orders. 


Laurel, Miss. 


. 


y, 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet, Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss, Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’’, Moss Point, Miss, 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., 


Mill on 1. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. &G.N., G. & 5. 1. and A. & V. Railroads 


Jackson, Miss. 











We Want Orders for the following:— 


2 cars 4-4 1s and 2d Tupelo. 


1 car 6-4 No. 1 Common and Better T: ; 
1 car 8-4 Log Run om gy ance 


1 car each 8-4 & 10-4 No. 1 Common & Bettcr Sap Gum. 
Get Our Prices Today. 
MERL LUMBER COMPANY, 


Meridian, Miss. 











HOUSTON, TEX. 
(Continued from Page 65.) 


buying of car material, which has fallen off to almost nothing 
during the last few months. 

The mills have all the orders they can handle, but night 
runs have been cut off on account of the labor shortage and a 
number of the sawmills have been compelled to shut down for 
lack of water caused by the continued drouth. Others are 
forced to haul the water necessary to run their plants. 

There is a shortage of all 6- and 12-inch No. 2 stock, includ- 
ing sizes from 1x6- to 1x12-inch, and prices on this material 
have advanced materially. Timbers are in good demand, 
shortleaf being active owing to the Government demand for 
longleaf timbers. There is little or no export trade, 

As indicated in last week’s report, the Government has 
closed the leases for 172 acres of additional land adjoining 
Camp Ellington, to be used for an additional flying field. 
This will double the size of the field and hangars will be 
constructed for seventy-two additional machines. About 
8,500,000 feet of lumber will be required. 

The labor troubles at the Orange ship yards culminated in 
a strike of 600 men Saturday morning upon the refusal of 
the ship building companies to provide a minimum wage 
scale of 40 cents an hour and to accede to other demands. 
Five ship yards are affected, the operators of which declare 
that they are working under Government scale and can not 
change it without permission from the Government. 

The West Lumber Co. has leased the mill of the William 
Cameron Lumber Co. at Saron and has purchased all its tim- 
ber there. This was the last of the plants to be disposed of 
by William Cameron & Co., which was one of the oldest saw- 
mill operators in Texas, but is going out of the sawmill busi- 
ness. P. C, Lipscomb will continue as manager. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 80,000 feet. 

A new sawmill is being installed at Somerville in connec- 
tion with the tie treating plant of the Sante Fe railroad at 
that point. ‘The plant is now loading fifty cars of creosoted 
ties: daily. 

The hardwood market is brisk, practically all the mills 
being sold out of stock, especially in the lower grades as a 
result mainly of Government demand. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Jan. 14.—The outstanding feature of the interior market 
for the last week has been the still prevailing scarcity of 
railroad equipment. ‘The general belief is that the taking 
over of all railroads by the Government will bring about a 
change in the near future, but so far no marked improve- 
ment has been felt in this section. Prices are about on the 
same basis as last week and demand has increased somewhat, 
particularly with regard to local sales which have been 
brought about by the increased demand for housing facilities 
for labor at the various ship yards on the Gulf. Due to labor 
conditions in some sections, a few mills have experimented 
with women workers in and around the plants and so far 
results obtained have proved satisfactory. This means of 
solving the labor question will no doubt be used by a good 
many lumbermen, as the draft and high wages obtainable at 
the ship yards thin the ranks at the mills. 

A fair volume of lumber and timber has moved thru this 
port to the export market during the last week, but a number 
of vessels are still in port that would have loaded and 
cleared had it not been for the fact that the car shortage 
has also made itself felt in this direction. Usually cars are 
available for export, particularly to the mills located along 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, but the Government’s tak- 
ing over all roads and permitting equipment to move over all 
lines has tended temporarily to reduce the already limited 
supply in the immediate vicinity. 

Judging from current reports among exporters and the 
number of inquiries received a good volume of export busi- 
ness could be booked were sufficient tonnage available, but the 
last week or so has seen even fewer vessels on the market 
for this trade than at any time in 1917. With the excep- 
tion of two fixtures to Cuba, no chartering at all was re- 
ported for the last week, and unless some tonnage is diverted 
to this trade it is hard to say just what the future will 
bring. 

The plant of the Gulfport Shipbuilding Co. presents a very 
busy appearance, with two schooners ‘and three barges under 
construction. The first schooner started, a 200-foot 4-master 
for J. W. Somerville, a local ship owner, is in advanced stage 
of construction, and the second, a somewhat smaller boat 
for undisclosed interests, has about half the framing up. 
The three 200-foot oil barges being built for the Caribbean 
Petroleum Co, are also well under way and from reports from 
the yard a launching can be looked for in the near future. 
Delays in deliveries of timber have retarded progress to some 
extent, but the company is making every effort to complete 
all contracts on scheduled time. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan, 14.—-While the lumber trade in this vicinity has been 
rather quiet, owing to the severe car shortage and embargoes, 
the dealers feel that now that the Government has taken the 
railroads in hand relief is in sight and they are looking for- 
ward to a good volume of business. The railroads have for 
some time been refusing to furnish cars for loading com- 
mercial orders and for the last week or so the Southern 
Railway has been refusing to sign bills of lading for ship- 
ments of lumber even though the bills of lading carried 
Government orders. It is generally thought that this condi- 
tion will be relieved at an early date, and that the Southern 
Railway’s instructions were given with a view to avoiding 
further accumulation of shipments in the East in order to 
rush coal to that territory. 

Inquiries for commercial lumber are very plentiful, but 
the dealers are loathe to accept orders for this class of busi- 
ness until the car shortage has been actually relieved and 
they have had opportunity to catch up with shipment of old 
orders now on file. 

Most of the dealers have been receiving a good share of 
Government business, but the getting out of Government or- 
ders for special cut material has been somewhat interfered 
with by the bad weather which has prevailed in this vicinity 
for the last week or two. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 14.—Cars seem to be a little more plentiful than 
thirty days ago, but with so many points embargoed the 
mills find it hard to make shipment on anything except Gov- 
ernment material and car material. The very severe cold 
and rainy weather during the last two weeks has hampered 
production to a great extent. The small mills have been 
practically at a standstill and the large ones are losing con- 
siderable running time. The mills are not booking a great 
deal of commercial business, as most of them are still loaded 
up with old business, 

The negotiations pending for several months for the pur- 
chase by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. of the 
control of the Meridian & Memphis Railway property were 


practically concluded this week by the purchase of the out- 
standing capital stock and other securities of the Meridian & 
Memphis by the former company. The Meridian & Memphis 
Railway will be, as heretofore, operated as a separate prop- 
erty under its original charter, 

Theodore Schlitz, who has represented the Kirkpatrick 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, and had his headquarters in this 
city for several years, moved his office to New Orleans on 


Jan. 1. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Jan. 14.—With the Government getting practically the 
entire attention of the big yellow pine dealers the situation 
in Savannah remains unchanged over that of the last few 
weeks. Little business is being done with outside concerns, 
The extremely inclement weather is expected to have a 
slightly detrimental effect on the output of the mills. It is 
hardly thought, however, that this depression will be no- 
ticeable in the general market. With a fair demand for 
cypress the same characteristic conditions are evident in the 
whole market. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 14.—The coldest weather in the history:of this coun- 
try held the sawmills in an icy grip this week, from which 
they are just recovering. In upper Georgia and the Caro- 
linas the frigid temperature put the mills totally out of 
business by freezing and bursting pipes and otherwise de- 
moralizing the whole plants. A heavy blanket of snow in the 
upper reaches of this territory added to the discomfiture of 
the manufacturers. In northern Florida, extending down half 
of the peninsula, there were five freezes, not of a serious 
character, however. The oldest inhabitant never saw such a 
“spell” of bad weather before and the Government records 
fail to chronicle anything like it. There was a little snow 
flurry as far south as Miami. 

While the cold weather in itself was enough to put the 
sawmills temporarily out of business, the manufacturers have 
had also to contend with an unprecedented labor shortage, 
There is not a mill in the whole territory that has anything 
like enough men properly to man the plants. The mills are 
simply limping along the best they can. All sorts of make- 
shifts have been resorted to. A manufacturer will shut down 
his sawmill and send his scant crew out into the wools to 
bring in logs, and vice versa. The Government work is re- 
sponsible for a large part of the labor scarcity, the men 
having deserted the mills in large numbers to work in can- 
tonments and ship yards. 

Government business for the last week has been a little 
slack, altho about 4,000,000 feet of Government material has 
been allotted from the office of the Georgia-Florida Emer- 
gency Bureau. From indications now shippers thruout this 
territory are looking forward to some additional business 
from the quartermasters’ training camp here, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munson has recommended that this camp be increased 
in size. Already the maximum number of men have arrived 
and they still continue to come in. The camp now has 340 
tents that they have had to put up to take care of the 
men that have arrived that could not be accommodated in 
the regular camp. 

- Mills thruout the territory are putting every available log 
that they have into ship stock and large quantities are be- 
ing shipped daily from this section. 

The labor situation in this section is very acute, as large 
numbers of men that were formerly employed in the mills 
and woods are now working at the cantonments and in the 
various ship yards. Also large numbers have been drafted 
into the national army. Lumbermen are not only having 
trouble getting ordinary labor but skilled labor, such as 
clerks, bookkeepers, sawyers etc., as large numbers of these 
have either been drafted or have voluntarily enlisted. Many 
mills are unable to get the labor to log their mills and have 
been forced to shut down about half of the time. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 14.—The last year was a year of incorporations in 
Mobile and the capital stock of the companies that incor- 
porated here reached the aggregate of $4,776,550; but this 
amount does not include Mobile’s major industries like the 
Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co., the Henderson Shipbuilding Co., 
the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. and the Murnan Shipbuilding Co. 
Other concerns, operating in Mobile, but incorporated else- 
where, are not included. In the list are ten woodworking 
companies, as follows: Burton Veneer Co., $10,000; Mobile 
Box & Paper Co., $15,000; Marine Lumber Co., $7,500; Mo- 
bile River Sawmill Co., $50,000; Gulf Shingle Co., $10,000; 
Dixie Lumber Co., $15,000; Government Street Lumber Co., 
$5,000; Robinson Land & Lumber Co., $250,000; Turner 
Lumber Co., $200,000 ; Lindsey Lumber & Export Co., capital 
stock increased from $50,000 to $100,000 ; total capitalization 
of lumber incorporations, $712,500. 

With the beginning of the year the Rayburn Lumber Co., 
purchaser of the Bay City Lumber Co., of Apalachicola, Fla., 
began preparations for operating the plant. The company 
will establish a large plant for the building of ships under 
Government contract. 

Labor has become so scarce in the sawmills hereabouts by 
reason of the better inducements offered by the ship building 
plants that in many mills negro women are taking the places 
of the men, piling lumber, tending the planers and loading 
the dry kilns. They are reported to be well satisfied with 
their new labor and are proving very satisfactory. 

The United States Steel Corporati.n’s new ship building 
plant in this city, known as the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co., 
has placed an order with the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., covering its dry kiln requirements. ‘The work 
is being rushed, and the installation of the kilns will be com- 
pleted by the last of February. 

The Cahawabe River Lumber Co., of Brent, Ala., is erect- 
ing a new dry kiln of the Moore moist air type with a daily 
capacity of 20,000 feet. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 14.—The situation created by the weather and the 
railroad congestion here has undergone no change in the last 
week, conditions being worse rather than better. Such in- 
tense cold as prevails has not been experienced in many years, 
the bay being frozen over and the smaller vessels utterly 
unable to move. Even the largest craft have great difficulty. 
The cold weather and the heavy snow, however, have stopped 
operations to a great extent at the sawmills even in the 
territory south of Norfolk, and since early in December the 
mills have not exceeded 35 percent of their capacity in lum- 
ber production. The difficulties of making shipment, further- 
more, are such that most of the producers hesitate to take 
orders, so that the business is reduced to very narrow pro- 
portions. ‘ 

The cold and snow have also stopped construction work 


here, it being impossible to make headway, even when work- 
“men can be obtained. As a result the demands made upen the 


yards, apart from those of the box makers, who continue to 
be exceedingly busy and stand ready to take up any »‘ocks 
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that can be secured, are small. The outlook for spring, 
however, as far as the inquiry from builders is concerned, 
promises to be very good. 

For the first time in months Baltimore has had some for- 
eign visitors, the callers, who were here last week being 
J. Crosbie Foster, of William Richards & Co., timber brokers 
of Liverpool, and M. J. Sapperstone, of the Liverpool Hard- 
wood Co., also of Liverpool. Both called on Secretary Harvey 
M. Dickson, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
It was Mr. Crosbie’s intention to go from here to New York. 
They came not so much to place orders as to study condi- 


tions. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 15.—Lumbermen here are mystified by the disposi- 
tion shown by many retailers to hang back out of the mar- 
ket. While inquiry has been as good as could be expected 
the last two weeks, there has not been nearly the volume 
of business placed that was expected. Manufacturers and 
jobbers doubt that the retailers expect any recession in 
prices. Retail stocks are admittedly short in most lines 
and the general opinion is that there will be little falling 
off in building operations compared with last year, except 
possibly in the larger towns. Much necessary construction 
was held up last fall by the rush of mechanics to the canton- 
ments, which were not finished until the weather had become 
too bad to undertake new work. The continuance of this 
bad weather prevented any of this work being undertaken 
this winter, so that lumbermen say that the outlook is for 
considerable building in the spring. 

While the snow which covered the central West last 
week was almost in the nature of a livesaver for the wheat, 
the extreme cold which accompanied the snow and which 
carried zero temperatures close to the Gulf coast, played 
havoc with the lumber business in delaying shipments and 
interfering with mill operations. Mills west of the Missis- 
sippi were particularly hard hit by the storm. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 14.—Local business interests are organizing a vigorous 
fight to secure the location here of one of the fabricated 
ship yards whose erection at strategic points in the South is 
proposed by Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer, who 
is now serving with the Federal Shipping Board. In a letter 
received here last week, Mr. Ford’s secretary stated that 
New Orleans would be visited on the automobile man’s trip 
thru the South. Today the mayor received a letter from 
the same official enclosing a questionnaire which he is asked 
to fill out and return to Mr. Ford. Definite and specific in- 
formation is requested regarding this city’s population, rail 
service, wharf facilities, depth of harbor, distance from coal 
and iron fields, labor supply, electric power, data as to storms, 
housing facilities, power plants etc. The industrial bureau 
of the Association of Commerce is gathering the data and 
will forward full information regarding all the details listed 
in Mr. Ford’s questionnaire. 

At a meeting last Thursday night the New Orleans Dock 
Board decided to proceed with the construction of a great 
commodity warehouse in the third district to cost approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. The board determined that the work 
could be most economically done with its own labor, under 
direction of its own engineers. Immediate construction was 
decided upon because of the pressure of business upon the 
port. The army quartermaster’s department has applied for 
exclusive use of one of the covered public wharves and the 
need of additional facilities for the efficient handling of com- 
merce here is described as a national need. That it is recog- 
nized as such by the Government is indicated by the an- 
nouncement that “priority certificates” will be issued to 
enable the board to secure the necessary gonstruction mate- 
rials promptly. 

Dispatches from Greenville, Miss., last week announced 
the resumption of operations of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Co.’s plant there after a two-weeks’ shutdown caused by car 
shortage. A labor shortage in the company’s box factory, 
which is working on a Government contract, has been relieved, 
it is added, by the employment of a number of women. 

The South was swept last week by the coldest cold wave 
recorded in many years, interfering to some extent with saw- 
mill operations. Lake Charles reported all mills on the river 
there closed down Friday and Saturday, and it is under- 
stood that the cold forced temporary closedowns of some of 
the mills in the Alexandria district. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 15.—As soon as conditions improve in the East and 
the congestion clears up so that cars can be billed thru to 
destination, Tuscaloosa lumbermen expect an exceptionally 
good market. There are millions of feet of dimension in 
this territory, and hundreds of cars a day will be shipped 
aS soon as cars can be had and embargoes cleared up. 

There is still a considerable amount of Government busi- 
hess coming to local lumbermen, the Warrior Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. having received orders for 6,000,000 feet, and 
R. V. Elledge between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet. Mr. 
‘Elledge is expecting an additional order for 5,000,000 feet 
on Jan. 20. 

Just at present the market on southern yellow pine seems 
to be weakening somewhat, due probably to bad weather in 
the North and East. Prices, also, seem to be a little off. 
It is believed, however, that as soon as the snow disappears 
and the weather clears, everything will soon become normal 
again. All Tuscaloosa dealers are expecting a good mar- 
ket this coming spring. Since the Government has taken 
over the railroads, they have stopped transit shipments, 
which, local lumbermen believe, will be a great help, since 
transit cars have always had a tendency to weaken the 
Market. All dealers will now be compelled to buy for mill 
shipment. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Jan. 15.—The car situation has been most discouraging 
since Friday night.. Thruout Saturday and Sunday this 
Section of the country was in the grasp of the worst storm 
of the winter. Yesterday and today the railroads have been 
engaged in reopening their switches and sidings in an attempt 
to get cars to shippers. Today a number of the mills were 
on the point of closing down until more cars were to be had, 
Stock having accumulated to such an extent that storage space 
was lacking. The New York Central discontinued eight of its 
Passenger trains over the local branch yesterday and today 
in an effort to help out the freight situation at Buffalo, the 
Tonawandas and Niagara Falls. The railroads today gave 
out statements that the traffic conditions will be normal 
again before the end of the week, unless further difficulties 
are experienced from storms. 

W. G. Palmer, of the Palmer Lumber Co., has returned 
from a trip to Washington, D. C., on business in connection 
With a contract which his company has secured for the manu- 
facture of gun stock cases. The company is gradually increas- 
ing its capacity for the manufacture of the cases by making 
Additions to its plant on Oliver Street. 

George A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, and 


LeGrand S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, were reélected 
directors of the State National Bank at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders Wednesday. 

At the annual election of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Tonawandas Wednesday evening J. P. Mackenzie 
was one of the men chosen to succeed themselves on the 
directorate of the trade organization. 

Harold B. Goreline, of the National Lumber Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was chosen chairman of the North Tonawanda board 
of police commissioners at the organization meeting of the 
board last night. 


OBITUARY 


HARRISON PARKER 


Harrison Parker, one of the best known members of the 
lumber trade of Boston, Mass., a pioneer in its manufacture 
and distribution of mahogany and veneers, died Dec. 25 in his 
seventy-fifth year. His activity in the trade dates from 1867, 
when he was employed by his uncle, Harrison Parker, in 
sawing mahogany and rosewood lumber and veneers, making 
a specialty in the latter wood, in which the Parker mill, the 
first established of its kind in Boston, had a_ practical 
monopoly of the piano manufacturing trade of that section. 
n 1875 Mr. Parker and his brother-in-law, Irving 8S. Palmer, 
formed the concern Palmer, Parker & Co., which after thirty- 

















THE LATE HARRISON PARKER 


two years’ successful operation was succeeded in 1907 by 
the Palmer & Parker Co.,.of which Harrison Parker was 
president, the late Irving S. Palmer treasurer, Frank D. 
Sawyer vice president and William I, Palmer assistant vice 
president. With the deaths of the two principals the busi- 
ness has been reorganized with Frank D. Sawyer as president, 
William I, Palmer as treasurer and vice president and Gor- 
don Parker as secretary. 

The deceased manufacturer was one of the most highly 
esteemed members of the trade of his city and his death is 
regarded as a distinct loss to the industry. 


JAMES A. SMITH.—Word has been received announcing 
the death of James A, Smith, president of the James A. 
Smith Lumber Co., of Osage, lowa, who died of pneu- 
monia last Saturday at Pasadena, Cal. He was one of the 
best known retail lumbermen of the northwest, and had 
been a director of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance As- 
sociation and the Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance 
Exchange for many years. He also served the State as 
—z Funeral services were to be held at Osage on 

an. 20. 








HUGH MITCHELL BOICE.—The funeral of Hugh 
Mitchell Boice, who many years ago was engaged in the 
lumber business in Wisconsin, was held in Chicago on 
Wednesday, Jan. 16. Mr. Boice, who lived at 5337 Hyde 
Park Boulevard, was in his early life associated with 
former Senator Ferry of Wisconsin in the lumber busi- 
ness in that State, and was later connected with the 
Cutler, White & Boice Lumber Co. For the last ten 
years he had been general manager of the Stearns Lime 
& Stone Co. The deceased is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Mary Boice, a son, Hugh K., of West Orange, N. J., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Arthur M. Cox, of Chicago. 





E. L. ROBERTS.—The funeral of E. L. Roberts, whose 
death was recorded in the last week's issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was held in Chicago last Sat- 
urday, Jan. 12, from the Bethany Union Church, One 
Hundred and Third and Wood Streets. The burial was 
at Mount Hope cemetery. The active and honorary pall- 
bearers included many well known men, who knew Mr. 
Roberts in a business or social way, among them being 
former Gov. Charles S. Deneen, John C, Spry, William L. 
Sharp, Charles S, Vail, L. L. Abbott, Leslie Partridge, 
Henry F. Eidmann and Robert E. Barber, 





H. G. HILZHEIM.—For many years representative of 
the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle and Winnfield, La., 
in southern Ohio and southern Indiana, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, H. G. Hilzheim died suddenly at 
Jackson, Miss., on Dec. 29. Mr. Hilzheim had gone south 
to spend the holidays with his sister at Jackson and was 
apparently in good health until he was stricken. He was 
60 years old and had been connected with the Tremont 
Lumber Co. for the last ten years. 


OLMEDO C. WYSONG.—The death of Olmedo C. Wy- 
song, head of the Wysong-Miles Woodworking & Lumber 
Co., of Greensboro, N. C., occurred Jan. 14 after a brief 
illness.. Mr. Wysong was one of the most prominent and 
widely known men in the lumber and wood trade of North 
Carolina. His general reputation was widened a short 
time ago when he invented and designed a machine for 
the improved method of manufacturing a. Mr. 
Wysong offered his airplane machine after its practica- 
bility had been demonstrated to the United States Gov- 
ernment gratis, and it has recently been adopted and put 
into use by the Government. One of his sons, Forrest, 
is now with the United States Aviation Corps, and several 
other children and his widow survive. Funeral services 
were held at the First Presbyterian Church on Jan, 15. 


JOSEPH W. TURNER, SR.—A pioneer lumberman of 
Lockport, N. Y., and prominent in business affairs there 
for many years, Joseph W. Turner, sr., died at his home, 
186 Prospect Street in that city on Jan. 7 at the age of 84 
years. He had been in poor health since Christmas day. 
He was born in Toronto, Ont., and went to Lockport in 
1849, remaining in the lumber business until some years 
ago, when he was succeeded by his son, Joseph W. Turner, 
jr., owner of the Lockport Box & Lumber Co. Surviving 
are his wife, three sons and four daughters. 














LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 

















Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 











Lutcher & Moore sveressox 
wise, Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 











We only offer the “‘ Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mer. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress’”’ 











The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA, 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 








South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 














For Sale i} 
Michigan Hemlock 


Approximately, 50,000 ft. 1’’ No. 3, rough, 6 to 16’ 

350,000 ft. 2”” No. 3, rough, 6 to 16’ 
This stock will run 4’’and wider with good percentage 
of 6, 8, 10 and 12’’ very little 4’’. 


Wire for prices immediately as we don’t anticipate 
stock will be on the market very long. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Maaufacturers and Dealers 
327 South LaSalle Street, | CHICAGO, ILL. A 


(a >\ 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


Orrice ST LOU Mo” | GIDEON, MO. 
: J) 



































GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
fouere Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 


wood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











2@ @ o.ering the construction of modern 

D us t man's homes, bungalows, farm _ buildings, 

Book of Plans bars, ng { a a eee gar- 

C H ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction, A good book frr the retailer 
to show prospective home builders, Price $2, postpaid. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 














BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Advance Lumber Co, 
has increased its capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

_ Birmingham—The Lathrop Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $10,000 to $200,000. 

ARIZONA. Pima—The Arizona Lumber Co. has been 
— by W. C. Faulkner, with headquarters at Saf- 
ord. 

ARKANSAS. Piggott—Vowels & Woods have been suc- 
ceeded by Frank Vowels. 

FLORIDA. Apalachicola—The sawmill and properties 
of A. E. Silverman, of Chicago, located at this point, have 
been sold to . J. Chastain, W. Cosner and C, P. 
Fullington, of Lake Charles, La. The holdings include a 
mill with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet, sawmill town, 
offices, eighteen miles of track, 75,000,000 feet of pine 
timber, 45,000,000 feet of cypress, 50,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood, and other logging equipment. The mill will be over- 
hauled, improved and operated to full capacity by the new 
owners. 

IDAHO. Nezperce—The Ramey Lumber Co, (Ltd.) has 
been succeeded by the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Winchester. A. A. Hunter will have 
charge of the operations at this point. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Oberbeck Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

Chicago—The Edward Roos & Co. have been succeeded 
by the IkKdward Roos Co. and have moved to Forest Park, 


INDIANA. Poseyville—W. D. Cushman has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Terre Haute. 

IOWA. Boone—The business of the Casey-Ives Lumber 
Co. has been taken over by the S. Benson Lumber Co. 

Mechanicsville—Filloon & Crosby have sold out their 
lumber yard here. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—The Bowling Green Lum- 
ber Co. is closing out. 

LOUISIANA. Cedar Grove—The Allen Manufacturing 
Co., which has a large new mill here, recently amended 
its charter by increasing its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

Derry—A change in ownership has been made in the 
Richards Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

MARYLAND. Williamsport—Miller Bros. have been 
succeeded by Albert Hughes. 

MICHIGAN. Dowagiac—The copartnership between E. 
M. Lindsley and V. W. Tourje, known as Lindsley & 
Tourje, has been dissolved by mutual consent of both 
parties, The business will be continued by E. M. and J. A. 
Lindsley under the firm name of the Lindsley Lumber Co., 
who are authorized to settle the accounts of the late firm. 

Grand Rapids—The Dennis Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $30,000 to $250,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Duncan Shingle & Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital to $125,000. . 

Kansas City—The J. W. Sanborn Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by T. W. Sanborn. 

Poplar Bluff—The Ruth Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital to $40,000. 

MONTANA. Ingomar-Musselshell—V. W. North has 
— sold out to the Yellowstone Lumber Co., of Miles 
vity. 

NEBRASKA. Axtell—F. A. Harrison has purchased the 
controlling interest in the Axtell Lumber Co. and the 
company in the future will be known as the F. A. Harri- 
son Lumber Co. : ‘ 

Peru—The Meek Lumber Co. has filed articles of dis- 
solution. 

NEW MEXICO. Nara Visa—The John Burns Lumber & 
Hardware Co. has been succeeded by W. H. Watt. 

NEW YORK. Darien Center—L. G. Demuth has been 
succeeded by Arthur P. Demuth. 

New York City—O. J. Mann (Inc.) has been succeeded 
by O. J. Mann. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—The Thomasville 
eR Works Co. has reduced its capital from $22,000 to 
11,000. 

OHIO. Toledo—The C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

White House—John Weckerly is selling out to Bucher & 
Studer. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—The Grant Sprague 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

OREGON. Corvallis—A change in ownership has been 
made in the Independent Lumber Co. 

Riverside—The Home Lumber & Coal Co. has closed 

t 





out. 

St. Helens—The Columbia County Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $100,000. 

Warrenton—The Shipanon Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Hammond Lumber Co,, of San Francisco, Cal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Greensburg—Messrs. Lowe, Haller 
and Mellon, lumbermen and builders of Youngwood, have 
taken over the lumber business of J. C. Reed and Struble 
& Waltham. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Watertown—The Melham Bros, 
Lumber Co. was recently reorganized. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—J. H. Bonner & Sons have 
purchased the band miil of the T. J. Spragins Lumber 
Co. at Bude, Miss., and will operate it under the latter 
name. 

Memphis—The DeSota Hardwood Flooring Co. at its 
annual stockholders’ meeting authorized an increase in 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000 and will immedi- 
ately apply for an amendment to its charter whereby 
this increase can be made. 


TEXAS. Dallas—The J. H. Roberts Lumber Co. has 
filed a certificate of dissolution. 


VERMONT. Green River—W. Edward Benson has pur- 
chased the lumber and chair stock mill of H. Stowe & 
Son and has organized a Vermont corporation to be known 
as the Green River Manufacturing Co. to conduct the 
business. 


VIRGINIA. Nora—The McCorkle Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


WISCONSIN. Antige—The Murray-Mylrea Machine 
Co., a recently organized concern, has purchased the 
plant and equipment of the former International Hoist 
Co. and Pioneer Iron Works, which for two years have 
been operated under lease by Meyer Bros. (Inc.), who will 
vacate at once. 

Beloit—The Mattison Machine Works, manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery and equipment, have increased 
their capital stock from $25,000 to $225,000 to accommo- 
date their increased business and to provide for extension 
of their facilities. 

Delavan—The Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated by B. H. Royon and George T. Rayne, have 
bought out the Barker Lumber Co. 

River Falls—The Central Lumber Co., in business at 
Hudson, has taken over the business of the Ensign- 
Weberg Lumber Co, 

Sturgeon Bay—It is reported that a syndicate of eastern 
capitalists has taken an option on the plant of Rieboldt 
Wolter & Co., builders of wooden ships, and will take 
possession on Feb. 1. The business will be incorporated 
under the name of the Universal Shipbuilding Co. with an 
authorized capital of $1,500,000. The new owners purpose 


to enlarge the yards so that the construction of larger 
boats than at present can be undertaken. 

WYOMING. Jireh—The Northwest Lumber & Supply 
Co. has been succeeded by the A. C. Whelan Hardware Co, 


INCORPORATIONS. 


_ ALABAMA. Chelsea—Hartsfield Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $6,000. 

Eufaula—Hicks Lumber Co. was recently organized and 
has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of 
the State, with an authorized capital $75,000. The incor- 
porators are J. W. Bridges, C. M. Young, G. L. Young, 
W. W. Hicks and T. B. Lovelace. 

Mobile—Turner Lumber Co. was recently incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $200,000, of which $180,000 
has been paid in. Horace S. Turner is president of the 
company; J. Tyler Turner, vice president, and O. M. Otts, 
secretary-treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. Auburn—Auburn Lumber Co. in busi- 
ness here has been incorporated for $75,000. 

Loomis—Loomis Lumber Co. in business here was re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $20,000. 

_ Los Angeles—Miller Box Manufacturing Co. has been 
incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—John M. Nelson, jr., re- 
cently incorporated to deal in wood and timber products 
of all kinds. The concern is capitalized at $100,000 and 
has as its incorporators A. M. Haloran, S. A. Williams 
and Ferris Giles. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Hyde & Allison; authorized 
capital $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Joliet—Hays, Lennon Silo Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—William Kopp Co. was re- 
cently incorporated by William Kopp, S. E. Hinzen and 
Nora Kaiser with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Louisville—Ohio Falls Hardwood Co.; authorized capi- 

tal $10,000. 
_ Paris—Bourbon Lumber Co., capital $40,000, has been 
incorporated by P. Collier, A. B. Hancock and M. BE. Tarr. 
The company will handle a general line of lumber and 
timbers. 

MICHIGAN. 
capital $25,000. 

MINNESOTA. Brewster—Brewster Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $50,000; C. J. Paine and others. 

NEW JERSEY. South River—Clayton Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Graves, Manbert & George were 

recently incorporated with an authorized capital of $150,- 
000. Henry I. George is president of the company; W. G. 
McDonald, vice president; Chester W. Graves, treasurer, 
and Richard W. Adams, secretary. The new concern will 
conduct a wholesale business in pine, spruce, hemlock and 
hardwood lumber, also lath and both shooks. 
_ New York City—United Spruce Corporation has been 
incorporated to deal in lumber, building materials etc. 
with an authorized capital of $100,000. Incorporators: 
H. F. Rhatigan, K. E. Heimburger and E. K. Kramer. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—A new woodworking 
concern was incorporated recently when articles of in- 
corporation were taken out by the Randolph Lumber & 
Chair Manufacturing Co. The company is capitalized at 
$125,000 and the incorporators are C. C. Cranford, A. D. 
Crawford and Virgil Pressnell. 

_ Burnsville—Western Carolina Lumber Co. was recently 
incorporated by Fred Arn, F. B. Duane and Mrs. Anita 
Card with a capital of $150,000. 

Richland—Richland Lumber Co. has been chartered 
with an authorized capital of $100,000. Incorporators: 
W. H. Webster, J. H. McLain and J. C. Triplett. The gen- 
eral offices of the company will be maintained at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Siler City—R. A. Williams, M. J. Boling and C. B. 
Thomas have incorporated the M. J. Boling Lumber Co., 
with an authorized capital of $50,000. The company will 
engage in the manufacture of car timber, switch ties, 
rough and dressed pine lumber. 


OHIO. Lorain—Black River Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $50,000; Peter Kuntz, jr. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—Pushmataha County Lumber 
Co. was recently incorporated by G. W. Chandler, F. D. 
ti and A. B. Caldwell with an authorized capital of 

OREGON. Portland—Sullivan Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $100,000. 


_ TENNESSEE. Nashville—Welch-Millard Co.; author- 
ized capital $100,000; George N. Welch, T. T. Millard, 
W. G. Pratt and others. 

VIRGINIA. Alexandria—American Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration was recently incorporated. 

Richmond—aAllaire Woodworkers’ Corporation has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $225,000. The 
incorporators are Alexander Konta, president, and Mur- 
ray M. McGuire, secretary. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—C. P. Adams Lumber Co. 
was incorporated recently. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont—Midwest Box Co. has 
been incorporated. 


WISCONSIN. Antigo—Murray-Mylrea Machine Co. 
(sawmill machinery, equipment and repairs); authorized 
capital $50,000. Incorporators: D. J. Murray, jr., J. C. 
Mylrea and J. C. Lewis. 

Delavan—Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated by B. H. Doyon and George T. Rayne with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

Ladysmith—Elk River Land & Lumber Co. was incor- 
porated recently. 

Milwaukee—United States Aero Propeller Co. (to manu- 
facture airplane propellers and other wooden parts); au- 
thorized capital $30,000; Fordyce H. Bottum, Frank L. Mc- 
Namara and John H. Hurley. . 

Sturgeon Bay—Universal Shipbuilding Co. has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with an authorized capital of $1,500,- 
000. The incorporators are Hubert Reisen, Theodore 
Flemming and Philip Binzel, and the stated intention of 
the company is to enter extensively on a shipbuilding cam- 
paign for the Government and private concerns. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—The Mount Olive Stave Co. 
will erect a building 66 by 100 feet in size at a cost of 
$3,500 to replace the structure which was destroyed by 
fire some time ago. Tight barrel stave and heading ma- 
chinery, to cost $8,000, will also be installed. 

Wilmar—The Gates Lumber Co, will instal new ma- 
chinery at its mill to increase the capacity of its plant. 


INDIANA. Connersville—Plans are being made by the 
Fayette Lumber Co. for extensive improvements and ad- 
ditions to its plant. A building 26 by 48 feet in size will 
be erected and the old mill building will be thoroly re- 
modeled and refitted. 


IOWA. Charles City—The Wyatt-Lampert Lumber Co. 
recently acquired a piece of property on which they will 
build new and modern buildings, both for storage and 
lumber and office purposes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Erving—A two-story brick manu- 
facturing building, 60x200; a two-story shipping building, 
60x100 feet; one-story bonding building, 40x90 feet; one- 
story dry kilns, 43x82 feet in size and other structures 


Detroit—Bissell, Scott Co.; authorized 
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were recently erected by the Washburn & Heywood Chair 
Company. 

NEBRASKA. Elmcreek—The Gilcrest Lumber Co. is 
erecting a number of new sheds, carrying out general ex- 
tension plans, 

TEXAS. Newcastle—The Bowman Lumber Co. will 
rebuild its limber yard, which was destroyed by fire some 
time ago. 

VIRGINIA. Bassett—The Bassett Furniture Co. will 
rebuild its plant recently burned at a loss of $300,000. 


WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The D. E. Britton Cooperage 
Co. has awarded a contract for the construction and 
equipment of a sawmill, 30x90 feet in size, to replace the 
present overcrowded mill, which will be added to the 
cooper shop. E. Massey is president of the company. | 

Melrose—The Melrose Lumber & Mercantile Co. will 
erect a new building this spring. p 

Shawano—John Kadletz is erecting a sawmill on the 
Chicago & North Western main line in that city and will 
start custom sawing about the middle of January. Mr. 
Kadletz will also buy logs and shingle and lath bolts, 

Shawano—The Shawano Lumber Co. is contemplating 
the erection of a new planing mill in connection with its 
sawmill. Action on the proposition will be taken during 
the’ coming week when the company holds its annual 


ne™® NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Cook’s—The Elkmont Lumber Co.,, re- 
eently organized with a capital stock of $200,000, will 
build a plant with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet, including 
a sawmill, planing mills, dry kiln etc. The company has 
also purchased 10,000 acres of timberland and completed 
the construction of six miles of railroad and plans several 
additional milés, 

Bristol—The Rivermont Farm Corporation, of which 
A. L. Osborne, of Bristol, is president, will engage in the 
manufacture of lumber in connection with its land devel- 
opment work. 

Fayette—The Southern Lumber Co. has begun the lum- 
ber brokerage business. 5 . 

Mobile—The Turner Lumber Co., a recently organized 
concern capitalized at $200,000, will conduct a general 
sawmill and lumber business. The new company will 
locate its mills seventy miles west of Mobile on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad, and has purchased 9,000 
acres of timberlands bordering on the large Blodgett tract 
in Greene County, Mississippi. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—G. A. Racouillat has 
begun the lumber brokerage business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Charles Miller Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale lumber business with offices 
located at 247 Railway Exchange Building. 

INDIANA. English—Perry Hall, of Hall Place, has 
opened a lumber yard. 

KANSAS. McPherson—The Houston-Morrison Lumber 
Co. has installed a plant here, equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—U. V. Zorns has begun the 
commission veneer business. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Duncan Hardwood 
Co. recently began the commission lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Hockerville (P. O. Baxter)—-T. J. Cooper 
will open a yard here. 

NEW YORK. Hall—George C. Waldo has begun the 
lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Weldon—The Harrington Bros. 
recently began the wholesale lumber business. They will 
build a planing mill for roofers and timbers up to 6 inches 
thick, with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 

Wilmington—J. C. Selby, of Cleveland, Ohio, has leased 
property on water front and will remodel the existing 
buildings and install machinery for a handle factory. 

Wilkesbore—Presley E. Brown recently began the 
wholesale hardwood and pine lumber business. 

OHIO. Akron—The G. V. Gough Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Menno—Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., are opening a 
yard here. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Gosnell Cedar & Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale cedar post, pole and 
commission lumber business. 

Jim Falls—The O. & N. Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Menominee, is opening a yard here. 


CASUALTIES 


COLORADO. Mancos—The Gibson Lumber & Coal Co. 
recently suffered a loss by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Mound—The plant of the Pelican Lumber 
Co. was recently visited by fire. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—A fire believed to be of in- 
cendiary origin caused a loss estimated at $50,000 in the 
machine shop of the American Propeller & Manufacturing 
Co. on New Year’s morning. The company is engaged in 
the construction of airplane propellers and has large 


orders for the Government on hand, having also turned 
out many propellers for the Allied countries. Extensive 
quantities of high grade oak and other woods are used 
for this purpose, the company having attained an almost 
worldwide reputation for the quality of its product. 

MONTANA. Mildred—The Midland Coal & Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Miles City, was badly damaged by 
fire recently. 

NEBRASKA. Kearney—The plant of the W. L. Stickel 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire last week, causing a loss 
of about $7,000. The big shed in which hardwood and 
finished lumber were stored was a complete loss. Incen- 
diarism is suspected. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—The Carolina Veneer 
Co. was destroyed by fire on Jan. 13, entailing a loss of 
$100,000, partly covered by insurance. Plans for rebuilding 
have not yet been announced. 

VERMONT. Brookline—The chair stock factory and 
sawmill of Frank L. Pierce was destroyed by fire on Jan. 
4, the origin of which is not known. The loss, which is 
estimated at about $4,000, is partly covered by insurance. 

Richford—The big lumber camp owned and operated by 
the Sweat-Comings Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 
All the contents of the camp were burned, including about 
$400 or $500 worth of provisions. The camp will be rebuilt 


at once. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Fullarton—Fire recently destroyed the mills 
of R. J. Harmer, sawmill operator. Mr. Harmer sustains 
a heavy loss on the building. The machinery was ruined, 
and 16,000 cheese box sides, representing a year’s output 
and valued at $6,800, were destroyed. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE VANCOUVER TERRITORY 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 12.—-Matters affecting spruce pro- 
duction are much discussed. The forest products section of the 
Vancouver Board of Trade was under the impression that 
not as much was being done to get things ahead as might be, 
and went so far as to cable the Canadian high commissioner 
in London to get more action. Since then Major Taylor, 
who is on the Coast for the imperial authorities to super- 
vise the purchase of spruce, has made statements which show 
that all possible is being done, and the Board of Trade is 
satisfied. Contracts for the supply of spruce for aeronauti- 
cal purposes to the value of $750,000 per month are pending, 
but the amount will not be limited to that sum. It has been 
made clear by Major Taylor that any man who owns a tract 
of spruce can get an order for his entire output, provided, 
of course, that his timber is suitable for the purpose. Major 
Taylor has asked for the codperation of the producers of Brit- 
ish Columbia for the contracts go on till the end of the 
war. Further, orders have also been placed by the imperial 
representatives for large quantities of fir, so that production 
in 1918 will go on apace. 

Log production for November was 144,293,620 feet, as 
compared with 91,776,000 feet in the same month of 1916. 
The total for the first eleven months of 1917 is 1,453,000,000 
feet, which is 400,000,000 feet odd more than for the whole 
of 1916. The cut per species for November was: Fir, 
91,815,806 feet ; red cedar, 25,544,019 feet; spruce, 7,516,361 
feet ; hemlock, 10,328,988 feet; balsam fir, 662,870 feet; yel- 
low pine, 3,871,179 feet; white pine, 409,385 feet; jack pine, 
221,934 feet; larch, 3,866,120 feet; cottonwood, 48,632 feet ; 
yellow cedar, 8,326 feet. 

Orders from Halifax curtailed the shutdown intended by 
the Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co., of Port Moody., and it 
resumed cutting after the holidays. 

The report of the provincial department regarding fire 
protection work in connection with forests show that during 
the last year there were 986 fires, as against 205 in 1916. 
Stumpage loss was $103,219, compared with $52,852 in 
1914, the last bad year. Property loss in that year amounted 
to $364,475 from forest fires, while in 1917 it was only 
$162,333. Reports go to show that a large number of fires 
was caused by carelessness of campers and Indians. With a 
view to reducing dangers from these sources the department 
plans to conduct a very necessary educative campaign di- 
rected to arrest the attention of the irresponsible individual. 

Timber sales for December totalled $53,672, as compared 
with $24,236 in the same month a year ago. December, 1917, 
items were: Timber, 17,996,000 feet; ties, 71,400; poles, 
69,500 lineal feet ; miscellaneous, 7,870 cords. 





PADILLA 


SHIPMENTS of anthracite coal during November totalled 
6,545,000 tons compared with 5,993,000 tons a year ago and 
for the first eleven months of 1917 shipments have been 
71,434,000 tons compared with 61,794,000 tons for the same 
period last year, increasing the general supply of anthracite 
for the year by nearly 10,000,000 tons and making 1917 the 
banner year in hard coal production. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 


Not in the memory of lumbermen who have been con- 
nected with the local trade for almost half a century 
has Chicago suffered such storms as within recent days, 
and as a consequence the local lumber business has been 
almost at a complete standstill. The snow was so deep 
that it took several days for the forces at the local yards 
to remove enough so that business could be resumed, and 
with local sales representatives business suffered on ac- 
count of the further uncertainty of transportation con- 
ditions. Within the last few days very little lumber has 
been handled, either in or out of the yards, as the rail- 
roads have been able to do but little switching. The local 
yards are full of snow piled many feet high and in in- 
stances the snow has not.been removed from lumber piles, 
merely paths for wagons or trucks being made. The new 
reconsignment tariffs which were to go into effect Jan. 
13, were not put into effect, on an order issued from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and no new tariffs will 
be in effect until after the railroads have cancelled all 
existing and publish new tariffs. It will probably be 
March 1 before the tariffs go into effect. Local lumber- 
men are keenly interested in the matter, as any charge 
Will have a far reaching effect on the present way of 
handling lumber. The local trade also shows much in- 
terest in the new demurrage rules scheduled to go into 
effect next Monday, Jan. 21. 


', Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade: 


'« RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN. 12 


# Lumber 
RR OE rere ss i ey 40,030,000 


Shingles 
3,477,000 


é 


were 


SO eles eC Ree eee Fee Riae 63,380,000 6,294,000 

RIS 5 hr vice claws Se 23,350,000 2,817,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 12 

Lumber Shingles 

Ree Recto or orar's o Gua sradhcayewa ed Ra 78,666,000 9,291,000 

POPU? aiviovers sicieiv.t sie oR aioe seh ete 113,269,000 12,880,000 

SNE 6 wine 6 oe ks bese eee 34,603,000 3,589,000 
SHIPMENTS——WEEK ENDED JAN. 12 

Lumber Shingles 

NE wads peed Ba ee eae Ra 21,138,000 2,531,000 

RMI calc. a'at eleei ie ef the itn s Give 25,780,000 4,030,000 

LT a Ome Te rere 4,642,000 1,499,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 12 

Lumber Shingles 

NE Siok oa the: ® a's elas baie ee 36,707,000 5,055,000 

ott Ww die-n Bae Dike ne wee eee 43,362,000 6,997,000 


1,942,000 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Jan. 16, 1918, were: 


CTOREG. “5.0.0s 0's oie 958s Gl aladiere 6,655,000 


CLASS No. Valuc 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ ye 18,500 
10,000 and under 25,000............ 2 20,000 
co RRR erat ae ae eae ea eR or 9 $ 38,500 
Average valuation for week...........- Fis 4,277 
Totals previous week..........seceees 12 117,550 
Average valuation previous week...... ee 9,795 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 56 1,624,050 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 16, 1918......... 23 360,050 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 284 3,661,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 281 8,917,357 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 279 3,383,325 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 323 3,299,425 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 170 1,584,000 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 295 2,989,425 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 151 4,568,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 284 6,619,350 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 253 1,690,200 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 300 2,778,050 








Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 











WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many of 
America’s largest card users use Wiggins cards ex- 
clusively because they realize that the pro- 
per card serves the dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen while adding 
prestige to the house. Ask for 
tab of specimens an 
observe their 
smooth 
edges and 
excellence 
of engrav- 
ing. 













TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOINe 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO 






The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 

















“*Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch, 


A handsome new book 


TOTE-ROAD of stirring verses about 
AND TRAIL lumber, logging and 
"ho, wy 


dal LIC | life, by “‘the lumber- 
oa man poet’’. Illustrated 
y in full color from a 
| series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 


aa 


Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Address, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DOUCLAS MALLUCI 

















THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 32er: methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumoer carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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lavas tt a cane, fst 


The ‘HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


SS 
Sa. COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily 
We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 


Iino mn TUL ML A Me 


‘Ss 
Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi 











Md 





UL A CL 








D. E. Chipps, President. 

















\ FERKgRT# Hardwood Co. , 











Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 


| jd rH 
TS SE CERT Eeeectrrn 
EEF RPERREPEEIY 


le 


WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is in 
a congenial atmosphere. It isthe permanent home of the 
Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a total member- 


ship of over 4000. Rates trom $2.00 per day. 














Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, ss 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached path . . . + $3, $3 50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath, Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to 4 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


otel {a Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman 3! S's. Chicago 











NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—Buying is light, but the trade wonders 
what conditions wil! obtain when it does open up later on, 
as stocks in the North are lighter than they ever have 
been for this time of the year and this winter’s production 
will be extremely light. For many months box factories 
have been taking a big volume of low grade stock for 
box purposes, and as that sort of business is likely to 
grow in demand the trade wonders where the lumber 
will come from. Prices are very firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 14.—Minnesota mills are get- 
ting orders from factory trade which the car situation 
makes it almost impossible to deliver. They are taking 
care of business in their immediate territory, but there is 
a good eastern demand for pine from this section, and 
there is great difficulty in securing cars to go beyond 
Chicago. Government operation of the roads does not 
seem to have worked any improvement yet. Retail yard 
buyers have been getting prices, but are evidently taking 
their time to place orders for spring trade, and salesmen 
are putting out the warning that it may be a case of 
“first come, first served,’ with the mills so loaded up with 
orders and so short of cars that late buyers will be left 
out in the cold. Prices are very firm with a tendency to ad- 
vance, especially on low grade boards and thick stock. 








Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 16.—The white pine demand is good 
in some grades, particularly in box and crating lumber, 
which holds very strong in price. A steady demand exists 
also for pattern stock. In the regular building lumber 
grades not much activity is shown, as the weather is un- 
favorable for operations and retailers are not buying un- 
less they see a chance to turn over their purchases. The 
supply of cars is not good at present and many embargoes 
are in force. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 15.—An increasing de- 
mand for better grades is reported by wholesalers to be 
depleting stock in yards to such an extent that some of 
them have little hope of being able to meet the require- 
ments of the trade until new supplies are available in the 
spring. The Government requirements are largely re- 
sponsible for the inroads that are being made in the 
upper grades as well as of the poorer items and inquiries 
from other customers for items that are desired for spring 
requirements are showing greater proportions. Box and 
barn grades have seldom been as scarce at yard points as 
at present. Dealers are piecing out shipments of lower 
grade stuff by securing stock from their neighbors, but 
some orders for barn and box stock are going begging 
notwithstanding the willingness of the buyers to pay 
more liberal prices than heretofore. Dealers are keeping 
as busy as possible under the car situation, which has 
seldom been more distressing than during the last few 


days. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan. 14.—There is no complaint regarding 
the demand, but wholesalers find it difficult to get mills 
to consider any other business except that from Govern- 
ment sources. Lack of transportation makes outside busi- 
ness practically impossible, and decidedly fewer contracts 
for this year’s output have been made than ordinarily. 
Wholesalers catering to the ship building trade report a 
very heavy demand for 21%4x12- and 3x12-inch long length 
spruce plank for staving. These sizes are so scarce that 
some offers as high as $10 above the prevailing market 
prices have been made. It is hoped that the special char- 
acter of this class of business will enable some satis- 
factory arrangement so far as transportation facilities 
are concerned, 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—Boards are still at high prices 
and very scarce here. There still remains much difficulty 
in bringing lumber forward from the provinces, and the 
outlook for a demand for frames remains very pessimistic. 
Prices are firm and are quoted as follows: Spruce lumber, 
railroad shipments, frames 8 inches and under, $40; 9- 
inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11- or 12-inch, $46. Random 2x3 
and 2x4-inch going at $32 to $33, and 2x6- and 2x7-inch 
at the same price; 2x8-inch at $36, 2x10-inch at $39 to 
$40, and 2x12-inch at $40 to $41. (For every two feet or 
fraction of two feet over 20 feet in length for dimension 
timber $1 must be added to the price.) Number 1 covers, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet long, command $32, altho 
some ask $33. For matched spruce boards $36 is the 
price quoted, altho some can not be had for that price, 
One fancy brand is said to have been sold for as high 
as $38 recently. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago Jan. 16.—With Chicago for several days sewed 
up tightly by snow and blizzard, the trade in white cedar 
products naturally remained light even tho certain kinds 
of stocks might be wanted. The only real activity of the 
market these days is a disposition among country yard 
dealers to place orders for post stocks early. The pole 
trade still suffers from conditions that have ruled for 
months, while there is very little demand for white cedar 
shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 14.—Old stocks of cedar posts 
seem to be about cleaned up, producers having orders on 
their books for about everything in pile. There is some 
buying of new stock for spring and summer delivery, but 
wholesalers are averse to contracting at present prices, 
for the most part. They are looking for a new high 
price level on the present winter’s output. There are 
some poles to be had, but very little interest is manifested 
in this branch of the business. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—Inquiry of any dealer who has been 
selling stock will show very readily that the business can 
be traced directly or indirectly to some purpose in which 
lumber is necessary in the manufacture or shipment of 
war supplies, while the trade that looks directly to sash 
and door houses, furniture trade or any other of the nor- 
mal channels, and looks nowhere else for business, is 
going almost entirely without orders. More and more the 
consumption of hardwoods is for war uses, and tho the 
Government or supply manufacturers buy large volume of 
their requirements elsewhere, the wholesalers in this 
market who specialize in meeting war hardwood needs 
are getting a fair share of trade. Under present condi- 
tions hardwood prices ought to have no difficulty in hold- 
ing up to a high level and may even go higher, This is 
true of both northern and southern lumber. 






Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 14.—Buyers in this territory 
have hardly begun to resume activity since the holidays, 
but the market is in a very strong position. Mills and 
wholesalers all have business on hand which it will take 
some time to ship at the present rate of car supply, and 
northern stocks now seem to be well contracted. Winter 
production is light in this territory and the outlook is for 
light stocks and higher prices next summer. War orders 
represent a good share of the demand at this time. 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 16.--Snow coupled with low tem- 
peratures has resulted in general tying up of all traffic, 
lumbering and milling operations, and things for the last 
few days have been at a standstill. Leading hardwood 
operators say that things are very quiet, and that not 
much will be doing until traffic conditions improve. The 
general demand for hardwoods is just about the same as it 
has been, with the Government the big buyer, while the 
demands from the domestic consumers are principally for 
items which can not be shipped, either on account of em- 
bargoes, or shortage of stock. Plain oak has been in good 
demand in all grades over 4/4, but quartered common has 
not been so very active, especially in inch stock. Walnut 
buyers continue to scour the country for logs and flitches 
to fill Government orders, but there is considerable com- 
mon and low grade dimension walnut on the market, which 
is not available for Government use, and this is meeting 
with fair demand from furniture and other commercial 
users. Demand for hardwoods from truck manufacturers 
holds up well, but as a rule there is no great volume of 
demand from the manufacturers of pleasure cars, who 
appear to be holding back on account of unsettled regu- 
lations concerning non essentials. 





Ashland, Ky., Jan. 14.—There is a heavy call for bill 
stock and ties, with a fair demand for dry oak lumber. 
Thick ash and inch black walnut continue in heavy in- 
quiry. No stock is going on sticks. Weather conditions 
are bad. Railroad embargoes have eased up to some ex- 
tent. Prices are firm, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—The hardwood market is 
steadier and prices have strengthened slightly. A much 
better demand for gum, particularly for box grades, is 
noted this week, and there is steady inquiry for factory 
stock in oak and hickory. There is a little better inquiry 
for finish on some items. The hardwood mills, however, 
are not seeking much business now, on account of the 
shipping and weather conditions. A number of the hard- 
wood mills were forced to close last week on account of 
the weather, particularly Arkansas mills, where the zero 
weather froze streams and interfered both with log de- 
livery and sawing operations. Maple flooring still is weak 
and there is very little call now for poplar. Considerably 
more hickory and walnut is coming into the market, but 
demand is so great that there has been no weakening in 
prices; in fact, the market could absorb considerably more 
hickory without any weakening. 





New York, Jan. 14.—Retail yards have practically com- 
pleted their inventories and find assortments poor. As a 
result, inquiries have considerably strengthened during 
the last week, but considerable disappointment is ex- 
pressed because of the inability of wholesalers to make 
satisfactory assurances regarding shipment. The recent 
embargoes practically put most hardwood supply sources 
out of the market. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—The price for hardwood remains 


at the same high level that has prevailed for months.’ 


But higher prices are expected, as the demands of the 
Government for dry wood of this kind continue. During 
the last few days, however, business was rather 
quiet. The following prices are current here: Ones 
and twos maple, 1-inch, $60 to $62; quartered oak, 1-inch, 
$92 to #5; plain oak, 1-inch, $69 to $74; birch, red, 1-inch, 
$72 to $75; birch sap, 1-inch, $62 to $65; basswood, 1-inch, 
$59 to $65; ash, 1-inch, $72 to $74, 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 14.—The hardwood situation re- 
mains about as it has been of late, with some effect of the 
end of the year quiet still in evidence, but the situation 
rather more influenced and determined by the interfer- 
ence with the movement of stocks. The hardwood men 
can get plenty of orders at very attractive figures, if 
they will promise to make delivery, but the movement is 
narrowed to relatively small proportions because of ship- 
ping difficulties. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—The movement of hardwoods 
continues good, when all the conditions of weather and 
transportation are considered. Thick stocks of oak, ash, 
chestnut and hickory are in excellent demand and particu- 
larly so the higher grades of quartered oak. Anything 
above 1-inch is moving in fair volume, altho it must be 
understood that almost all the trade is with the Govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, This is especially true of the 
situation as to timbers. Ash is very strong and the sup- 
ply of dry stocks is almost exhausted at some mills, with 
the market heavily oversold. Cottonwood continues in de- 
mand at advanced prices, the lower grades especially be- 
ing strong and eagerly sought by box and crating cutters. 
Basswood stocks are below the demand and prices are 
correspondingly strong. There is some weakness in low 
grade chestnut, but the thicker stocks in the higher grades 
are as strong as ever. Sales of gum are increasing and 
stocks are below normal, with materially higher prices 
quoted on all grades of 2-inch thick. Average hardwood 
prices, Cincinnati gateway, show a number of advances 
on quartered white oak, which are greater than those on 
plain white and red. Selects are $3 higher, at $66 for 
1-inch, $70 for 14%- and 1%4-inch and $74 for 2-inch; No. 
1 common and selects $5 higher, at $56 for 1-inch, $59 
for 14%- and 1%-inch and $61 for 2-inch; No. 1 common, 
$4 higher, at $52 for 1-inch, $54 for 14- and J%-inch, and 
$56 for 2-inch; No. 2 common, $4 higher, at $34 for 1-inch, 
$3 higher, at $36 for 14- and 1%4-inch, and $3 higher, at 
$38 for 2-inch; No. 3 common, $4 higher, at $24 for 1-inch 
and $28 for 2-inch; sound wormy $3 higher, at $34 for 
1-inch and $2 higher, at $38 for 2-inch. Plain white and 
red oak made the following advances. FAS, 1-inch, 
$3 to $65, 1%-inch $2 to $70, and 2-inch $2 to $75; selects, 
1-inch $3 to $45; 1%-inch $2 to $48 and 2-inch $2 to $50; 
No. 1 common, 1-inch $3 to $43; 114-inch $2 to $46, and 
2-inch $2 to $48; No. 2. common, 1-inch $1 to $30, 114-inch 
$2 to $33 and 2-inch $2 to $36; No. 3 common, 1-inch $1 to 
$20; No. 4 common, 2-inch $3 to $23, and sound wormy 
1-inch $2 to $32. Chestnut averages are unchanged. Ash 
shows some weakness in only a few items: FAS, 1!/4- 
inch, $5 off at $86; No. 1 common, 6/4-inch, $1 off at $45; 
No. 2 common, 6/4- and 8/4-inch, each $2 off at $30 
and $83. All other grades and thicknesses unchanzed. 
Cottonwood is firm except for these declines: Number 
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1 common, 1- and 1%-inch, each $3 at $30 and $31; No. 2 
common, same thicknesses, $2 each at $25 and $27, and 
No. 3 common, same thicknesses, $2 each at $20 and $22. 
Basswood shows few changes: FAS, $3 off at $53 for 
j-inch, $57 for 1%-inch and $59 for 2-inch, and No. 2 
common, 1-inch, $1 up at $29. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 16.—The hardwood yards are handi- 
capped just now by the many embargoes in force against 
the shipment of lumber for commercial purposes, as the 
railroads are centering their efforts largely upon the coal 
movement. But Government purchases have been exten- 
sive of late and factories which have war orders have 
been steady buyers. A good volume of such business is 
expected right along and lumbermen expect the railroads 
to be in better shape to move stock soon. Prices are 


strong. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—Tho there is very little inquiry for 
hemlock, the trade is very hopeful about spring business 
despite the fact that the outlook for local building this 
season is no better than last. With yellow pine main- 
taining a high level, hemlock wholesalers believe that the 
wood will have a distinct advantage in many ways when 
buying really starts. The eastern inquiry is better than 
local just now. Prices are firm. 


New York, Jan. 14.—Retailers in the suburban sections 
report a fairly satisfactory demand, and some interior 
points have experienced less difficulty in getting supplies 
than those yards nearer the immediate city district ter- 
minal. The last three weeks have completely stopped con- 
struction work, but notwithstanding the lack of new con- 
tracts there is much repair work in sight, and factories 
are beginning to look around for supplies to make the 
much needed extension during the spring. ‘The uncer- 
tainty of deliveries sets a high price on supplies now 
available. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—The hemlock market is charac- 
terized by a rumor that there is soon to be important and 
great advances in prices. Clipped hemlock boards still 
sell at $32, however, for the 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
lengths. Hemlock box boards are selling splendidly. A 
car of mixed hemlock, spruce and fir box boards sold 
recently for $30. Halifax is taking much of the hemlock 
board supply of the provinces at present. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Some of the leading producers 
of Pennsylvania hemlock have advanced their prices $2 a 
thousand during the last week, which brings the base price 
up to $32. This is regarded as good evidence of the 
shortage of stocks and in some grades the leading mills 
are not quoting at all, being oversold. The retail demand 
is not as good as it often is at this season, the severity 
of the weather having been a restraining influence. Most 
country yards are now buried under snow. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Some quotations are 
being offered by producers at figures slightly below the 
prices that prevailed before the first of the year. Using 
these quotations as a basis, dealers are beginning to bestir 
themselves with a view to closing contracts for stock for 
which orders have been offered during the winter for the 
earliest possible delivery, ‘These orders are for larger 
blocks of stock than the yards are able to furnish. Yard 
trade is better, mixed rail shipments being made with 
greater regularity than earlier in the winter. 


POPLAR 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—Sales in poplar are not large, 
but prices are steady and the sap and select grades are 
in better demand on account of the higher prices for soft 
woods in New England. Cypress recently has been a 
strong competitor of poplar, but the recent rise in the 
prices for cypress have not been followed by the poplar 
lumber. There is no surplus stock on the market. Jan- 
uary is always quiet, but particularly so this year. One- 
inch poplar sells for from $71 to $74. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 14.—Demand for all grades is good, 
with firsts and seconds leading. The railroads are accept- 
ing a limited amount of stock. Weather conditions are 
the worst in twenty years, and no stock is going on sticks. 
Prices remain firm, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—There is no weakening of the 
poplar market and prices are strong with some further 
advances, Lower grades suitable for boxes are in un- 
abated demand, and with the call for FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon more urgent, the higher prices are fully consistent 
with the situation. Stocks continue below normal, and, 
as production is further curtailed, the situation grows in- 
creasingly troublesome. Average prices reported by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States are mostly unchanged, but some are higher and 
some are lower. There are the following advances: 
Saps and selects, $2 to $51 for 1-inch, $2 to $54 for 14-inch, 
and $2 to $56 for 2-inch; No. 1 common and selects all $1 
higher, 1-inch to $44, 1%-inch to $48, 2-inch to $650, 
24-inch to $54, 3-inch to $58; No. 1 common, $2 each on 
l-inch to $42, 1%-inch to $46, 2-inch tu $48, 24-inch to 
$52, and 3-inch to $56; No. 2 common, 1%-inch, $1 up to 
$36, and No. 3 common, 1-inch, $1 up to $28; FAS, 7- to 
17-inch, is $3 down, to $65 for 1-inch and $70 for 14-inch, 
and $2 down, to $73 for 2-inch; No, 2 common, $1 down, 
to $32 for 1l-inch, and No. 3 common, $2 down, to $26 
for 1-inch. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Demand for poplar has been 
Trather more active than usual in this market of late and 
good-sized stocks have been moving out, so that whole- 
Salers have no cause for complaint as to the situation, 
outside of the traffic difficulties which beset all kinds of 
lumber. The export demand for this wood is active and 
is likely to remain so for some time. Prices are firm, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—With west Coast mills having all the 
trouble they care for in looking after Government needs, 
it is a matter of luck more than anything ‘else when local 
distributers succeed in getting orders placed. The only 
inquiry here is industrial, and then after the salesman 
gets the business the real work starts in placing it. Never 
before have fir wholesalers witnessed such conditions and 
there is no telling how long the trade handicaps will re- 
Main. Business is taken on ability to ship, and recent 
Weather conditions make that ability even more uncer- 
tain than it has been for many weeks, Prices are strong. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 12.—The fir situation is strong, with 
the Government taking a vast amount of material and 
the production greatly reduced because of the inclement 
Weather, floods and washouts interfering with logging 
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railroads, and the usual shut down for midwinter repairs. 
With transcontinental lines now open the car situation 
will become easier. There is a fair amount of demand 
for yard stock from the middle West. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 12.—The fir lumber market is fairly 
steady during this, the dull time of the year. Some 
items are scarce, these being in competition with Govern- 
ment orders, such as ship decking and airplane stock. 
The volume of business is good as compared with the 
average January business. The log situation remains 
unchanged. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—There is a steady call for 
upper grades in fir, but the demand for common has 
slackened a little, tho prices are firmly held. Increased 
shipments have been reported, so that apparently the car 
situation is a little better at the mills. Some of the big- 
gest mills still are out of the market in this territory. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 11.—The fir market is about the 
same this week as last. Prices remain very firm and the 
mills are not at all anxious for outside orders. Govern- 
ment business continues to predominate. Commercial 
inquiries are numerous and prices seem to have upward 
tendencies. Jobbers report meeting with difficulty in try- 
ing to place business. The car situation is reported grow- 
ing worse. Some lumber continues moving by water, 
especially in the direction of California, but no very great 
volume. More camps are starting up. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—The market remains restricted and 
the trade wonders, when demand picks up, which is likely 
a little later on, what position the mills will be in to ship. 
For many weeks the mills have all they could do to take 
care of demand closer at hand than the Chicago market. 
Prices on all the pines produced in the West are strong 
and there is every indication that firmer quotations will 
be the rule. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—Prices on the western pines 
have stiffened considerably the last week and on some 
items an increase of $1 to $2 has been put into effect. De- 
mand continues fair, but most of the mills are far behind 
on shipments, and even when shipped the cars move very 
slowly. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—Western white pine sells at the 
following prices, there having been no radical change in 
the market for some time: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, 
are going at $119; 2%- to 3-inch at $134; 4-inch at $144; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, at $108 to $111; 21%4- to 3-inch 
at $124, and 4-inch at $134. Common pine, 4/4, sells at 
$80; the 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $86 to $89; the No. 1 cuts of 4/4 
are going at $60; 5/4 at $75; 6/4 at $77, and 8/4 at $77. 
Barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, sell for $43, and the 17-inch 


at $49. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—What buying is going on is for indus- 
trial purposes, but trade is quiet as a rule, The spurt is 
not expected for some time yet. Redwood prices are firm 
on all kinds of stock and mills have more than usual 
trouble in shipping. The trade is very hopeful concerning 
spring business. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—The market still is lagging 
somewhat, tho prices are maintained and undoubtedly are 
due for an advance. Retail stocks are small hereabouts 
and inquiry is good, but orders are not being placed as 
freely as they should. 


San Francisco, Jan. 12.—The redwood market is very 
firm and advancing, and there is an excellent demand. 
Prices have just advanced $1 on most items and $2 ona 
few on redwood for delivery in California. The eastern 
market is opening up and, now that the car shortage is 
being relieved, a heavy movement of lumber will take 
place. No advance has yet been made in eastern rail 
prices, but if wages at the mills have to be further in- 
creased in order to keep a sufficient force of employees 
an increase will be possible later. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 14.—There is no lack of business offered 
in the shortleaf pine market, but few wholesalers are in 
position to consider the inquiries because selling North 
Carolina pine is simply a question of selling transporta- 
tion, and with conditions as they exist today, no one is 
willing to make any reasonable assurances of shipment, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Where it is possible to make 
shipments a fair business is being done, but the points 
which are not covered by embargoes are few. Only a 
small proportion of the ordinary business is being done 
and some wholesalers say they are doing practically noth- 
ing. Until the traffic situation clears up trade is expected 
to be slack. Retailers are not making many demands at 
present, owing to severe weather. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 14.—The North Carolina pine situ- 
ation has not improved during the last week, and there 
is no immediate prospect that a material change for the 
better will take place. The weather continues severe, and 
the bay is choked with ice so that the smaller vessels are 
unable to move, which results in cutting down the receipts 
of North Carolina pine or shutting them off altogether. 
Even with the limited requirements, stocks on hand here 
have undergone a further reduction, and something like 
a famine in various divisions is in prospect. The box 
makers need lumber badly, but are unable to get stock 
in quantities that insure prospects of uninterrupted opera- 
tion of factories. Because of existing conditions quota- 
tions have advanced until they stand at levels that seem 
almost incredible, due mainly to the inability to make 
shipment. . 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—Transactions in rough edge and 
in partition are very few. Prices are steady and roofers 
are not receiving a generous share of interest. There is 
little of anything coming forward. Prices are quoted as 
follows: Rough edge, 4/4 and under 12-inch at $44 to $45; 
6-inch roofers, $32 to $33; 8-inch roofers, $33 to $34. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—Present demand for yellow pine is 
either for high grade or low grade stock, the intermedi- 
ate grades not being wanted. The demand is chiefly in- 
dustrial, while some lineyards have been placing their 
orders. The demand is mostly for low grade, and business 
in that respect can be traced to war requirements en- 
tirely. Yellow pine prices still hold, and most in the trade 
express belief that they will be able to hold on, while 
a few are doubtful. There is no demand from local yards, 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A, 


: The Meeting Place for the 
40" Business Interests of the 
p> Inland Empire. 


2» 
“18) Rates, $1.50 up. 


HE fame of this hovee as “One of America's Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” js based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusua? 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—'sy no means dependent 














upon the price of room engaged—Devoic of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here, 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 




















Hotel Benson 


A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 
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United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler. 
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Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 
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GE AMOUS. > _ 
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KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful.” 


European Plan $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mer, PORTLAND, OREGON 











Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service 
Home Comforts. 
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Whoa rs re roe ¥ 
E shits I 
NEW —HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.0 Up Double. 
200“ a ss agli 
1 : eae yoky 450 5 
=. “4 ** 3.50t05.00" 5.00 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AIl absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente, 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JANUARY 19, 1918, 




















TH 
line which 


meets the big 
emergency like an 
everyday occurrence 
and still “delivers the 
goods’ is the line you'll 
tie to. 


Consider B. & B. Wire 
Ropes. They are elastic, 
flexible and thoroughly able 

to withstand sudden severe 
strains. Steel- strong and ex- 
tremely durable, too. 





Write for Catalog 70. It will pay you. 


BRODERICK & Bascom Rope Co. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO, 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 


Branches: New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle, 
































CiNOFELT 


‘Between You and the Weather”’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co,, Winona, Minn.) 









The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. . 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were rd 
honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
loemeeneddimmeensenmmnemnenenndl 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 








Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


intoa bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter, Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
$6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs, Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


W.H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 











The following f.o.b. mill prices prevail in the sections 
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Dimension (Alexandria quotations)—Sixteen-foot, Nos. 1 
and 2, list and $1 above; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 
1 and 2, list and $1 above; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list 
and $1 above; No. 38, all lengths and sizes, average price, 
$14.50. 

Timbers (Hattiesburg quotations)—-Number 1, 4x4- to 8x8- 
inch, 20-foot and under, $21.75; 22- and 24-foot, $25.50; No. 
1, 3- and 4x10-inch, 20-foot and under, $26.75; No. 1, 6x10- 
to 10x10-inch, 20-foot and under, $28.75; 22- and 24-foot, 
$29.50; 30-foot, $33.50; No. 1, 6x12- to 12x12-inch, 22- and 
24-foot, $35.50. 





Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 14.—The southern yellow pine 
market is firm and shows a slight advance over last 
week, especially in No. 2 common flooring and boards. 
Number 2 common flooring moves steadily at $22 a thou- 
sand, f.o.b. mill. Switch ties are in great demand, at a 
price of $23 f.o.b. mill. Small dimension is moving. 
in great quantities and at good prices. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15.—Zero weather caused a lull in 
the yellow pine market the last week, buying being shut 
off almost altogether. The embargo on the reconsignment 
of shipments by order of the Government hit the dealers 
in transit cars hard, and the buying from this source has 
been cut off altogether. Prices have held firm, however, 
and the men with transit cars on their hands have not 
been disposed to make any concessions. The car shortage 
has shown no improvement as yet. 








Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—The yellow pine market has 
stiffened a little in the last week with some increase in 
inquiry and the action of some of the mills in cutting off 
transit cars. Several of the mills reported an increase 
last week in the number of cars available and shipments 
were heavier. A number of mills still are out of the mar- 
ket and this is a condition that is likely to continue until 
Government demand slackens and there are more cars to 
handle retail orders. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 14.—Slightly better demand is 
reported. The call, while below normal, is probably not 
far behind the seasonal average and exceeds both pro- 
duetion and shipments. While car supply is easier, the 
embargoes continue to restrict free movement. Ship tim- 
bers and material are again being “‘lifted’’ promptly as 
they accumulate on the timber docks, last week’s move- 
ment of this stock breaking all previous records. Prices 
are reported well maintained, and while demand does not 
cover the stock lists as well as manufacturers could de- 
sire, their principal worry at this time is the transport 
situation. 





New York, Jan. 14.—There is no change in the longleaf 
pine situation. The demand is good, and stocks are scarce. 
Some ship building plants are practically at a standstill 
because they are unable to get stock needed for urgent 
contracts. The yard demand is at a standstill except as 
connected with Government or special work, and there 
never was a time when the building trade was so quiet 
as today. Notwithstanding the poor building outlook, 
inquiries are good and prices firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 16.—The retail demand for yellow 
pine is on a small scale, but a good inquiry is being Te- 
ceived from other sources, especially for low grade stock. 
It would be possible to do a good business providing the 
wholesalers were able to get stocks, but embargoes are 
on in many directions and unless lumber is wanted on 
Government orders or work closely connected with them 
shipments are almost unobtainable. The tone of the mar- 
ket remains strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Demand is fair but 
the movement of stock is being greatly retarded thru the 
inability of the railroads to move supplies as rapidly as 
the trade desires. The curtailment of cars for the ship- 
ment of stock is attributed in a measure to the extra 
efforts that are being made by the Government just now 
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to move coal. Some price advances were reported during 
the last week, particularly on piece stuff, which consumers 
are willing to pay more for where it can be obtained 
promptly. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 14.—The Georgia pine men are up 
against it. They have drawn on their stocks until none 
of the yards here have anything like complete assortments, 
with no prospects that the deficiencies can be made up, 
and face what to all appearances will be a brisk spring 
with their activities restricted greatly by the freight em- 
pargoes and other regulations. The returns on the sales 
that can be made are very attractive and to a degree serve 
as a compensation for the impediments faced, but the 
future is full of uncertainties and members of the trade 
decline to make predictions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—Weather conditions, which 
have given added emphasis to the railroad embargoes, 
have about closed distribution of yellow pine to any but 
Government agencies, but they have not weakened quota- 
tions nor destroyed hope. Representatives of some of the 
southern mills report production maintained at the utmost 
limit under existing conditions and distribution restricted 
only by transportation exhaustion. Prospects for spring 
puilding are good. 


Bcston, Mass., Jan. 16.—New business last week was 
very slow and there is rather a pessimistic outlook among 
the trade. Partition is more urgently needed than 
flooring, but it is provokingly quiet in the trade. Number 
2 common yellow pine has been going at a little faster 
rate then last week, but it is not at all an active market. 
One by 6 is commonly sold at $33, but it is reported that 
sometimes a better price has been obtained. Partition 
B and better sells at $41.50 to $43 for the %- by 3%4-inch. 
Flooring edge grain A sells at $54 to $55; edge grain B at 
$51.50 to $538; edge grain C at $44 to $46. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 14.—Market conditions are re- 
ported without noteworthy change. Salesmen report that 
the cold wave has slowed down business temporarily, but 
office comment indicates that a fair volume of orders is 
coming in. With mil) stocks more or less broken, some of 
the mixed car business is said to be hard to place. Thick 
stock is also rather low in supply. Car supply is a good 
deal improved, tho milis served by the Texas and Pacific 
still complain of shortage, while the embargoes are holding 
down shipments to large stretches of eastern territory. 
Prices are very firm all around, with the tendency upward. 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—The yards are not making much in- 
quiry as yet and the demand that exists is mostly for in- 
dustrial purposes. With every wood used for box purposes 
in this market selling at a higher price than ever before, 
there is indication that some box manufacturers will begin 
to take on cypress to help cover some of their needs. 
The other prices have about reached such a level that 
cypress can be had almost as cheaply as others. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—Inquiry for cypress con- 
tinues steady and the volume of orders is a little better, 
now that retailers have become a little more accustomed 
to prices quoted, with tank stock figuring in the bulk of the 
orders. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15.—A fairly good demand is noted 
for cypress shop and factory grades and yard stock, altho 
the trade is not so brisk as it was at this time a year ago. 
The number of inquiries shows an improvement, and 
prices remain firm at the recent advances. 


New York, Jan. 14.—Outside of inquiries covering spe- 
cial business, such as tank sizes and what can be delivered 
promptly for Government contracts, little new business 
is booked. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 14.—Demand for cypress here is 
exceedingly limited, mainly for the reason that the ex- 
ceptionally cold weather has brought building activities 
almost to a standstill. On the other hand, the movement 
of lumber is so seriously interfered with by railroad em- 
bargoes that the receipts, no matter what the local re- 


quirements might be, would still fall to very small pro- 
portions. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—The cypress problem in Boston 
is just as serious as it has been for some weeks. Trans- 
portation is still the dominating factor, with all the trade 
looking to the Government for relief. The trend of prices 
Seems to be still upward. Cypress ones and twos are 
going as follows: One-inch, $61 to $68; 14%4,- to 114-inch, 
$63 to $65; 2-inch at $67.75 to $70.75. Cypress No. 1 shop 
is quoted at these marks: One-inch, $38 to $41; 1%4- to 
1%-inch, $45 to $47.50, and 2-inch, $48.75 to $51.25. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Local yards find it difficult to 
set shipments of cypress from the mills and on yard 
shipments much difficulty in making delivery is encoun- 
tered, because of embargoes. Inquiry is fair and it is re- 
ported that the rail congestion at junction points is get- 
ting somewhat cleaned up. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—Shingle prices are: Red cedar clears, 
$4.06; stars, $3.62, Chicago basis; white cedar extras, $4.40, 
standards $3.20, and sound butts, $2.30; Chicago basis. 


The demand for shingles is light but more activity is ex- 
pected soon. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 14.—Buyers are taking an in- 
terest in the situation and early ordering for spring trade 
8 expected, but it has not opened yet in any volume. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—The market has stiffened up 
considerably the last few days and the latter part of this 
week may see advances, due very largely to a shortage of 
stock available and the weather conditions. Clears are 
quoted at $3.10 for ordinary stock and range up to $3.35 
for select stock. .Stars are quoted around $2.80, with 
Commons bringing $2.65 and $2.70. The demand has con- 
tinued good, particularly from the East. Transits con- 
tinue to show a falling off in the number available. Lath 
show no signs of becoming more plentiful and the market 


holds strong. Siding is unchanged, with the demand 
somewhat weaker. 


cy ew Orleans, La., Jan. 14.—Active call is reported for 
bata shingles, with mill stocks low and considerably 
broken and straight car orders taboo. Cypress lath 
are meeting steady call, but seem to be working into some- 
What better supply. Prices all around are rated firm. 
i ROR, Wash., Jan. 11.—Red cedar shingles have been 
phe = oa Cars are very scarce, but numerous shipments 
fir cported still in transit for speculation. Stars are 
ming up. There is considerable shingle inquiry and 


prices offered to the mills vary 5 or 10 cents. 


Ability to 
ship counts most. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—The shingle market is charac- 
terized as very dull for the time of year. For a good 
extra a salesman may sometimes obtain $4.50. Good 
clears sometimes command: $4.15, but there are occa- 
sional rumors of sales at less. Business is restricted in 
red cedars and prices differ widely, but there are sales 
on record at $4.75 for nice brands of extra clears. Clap- 
boards are still about the same as far as demand is 
considered. Prices remain steady. Almost no business is 
being done in lath. Prices are very divergent, altho the 
best quotations average as follows: One and %-inch 
spruce, $4.40 to $4.50; 144-inch, $4 to $4.10. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 14.—Demand for shingles and lath 
last week was naturally restricted by exceptionally cold 
weather. The latest quotations are $13 and $16 for H. B. 
short saps. The market for lath is also affected by the 
cold weather, construction work being delayed or held 
back. Quotations are also high and firm and the supplies 
seem to suffice for all requirements. ‘The latest list is $7 
for white pine, $6.50 for cypress, $6 for spruce and $4.50 
to $5 for yellow pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Not much interest is being 
taken in shingles by the retail trade and this is not sur- 





We're Mighty Busy Now 
Replenishing Stocks of 


“Langlade Hardwoods” 


and with a liberal winter’s cut 
and an annual capacity of fifty 
million feet of lumber, our 
assortments will be well bal- 
anced early in 1918 covering 


them. 


and Hardwood Piling. 


Thick Soft Elm and Hard Maple 


Rock Elm, Birch, Ash and Basswood. 
your future needs now and then put it up to us to supply 


Retail yard buyers will also find us prepared to offer some 
good values in “Langlade Hemlock”, Pine, Tamarack, as well 
as Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack 


Anything and everything you need in lumber 
can be shipped in straight or mixed cars. 


Langlade Lumber Company, “Wz” 


prising, considering the very severe weather which has 
prevailed since the year started. No signs of buying 
ahead are as yet in evidence, tho as a rule the retail 
stocks in this section are below the average. It is almost 
impossible to get shipments thru from the Pacific coast at 
present. Prices are weak. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—The zero weather put a stop 
to activities in the shingle and lath market. Distributers 
have been tied up, but equally so consumers, and no one 
is venturing to say when work can be resumed. There 
are no price changes in either direction, and what quota- 
tions may be put out indicate faith in the future of 
demand. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15.—Demand for shingles continues 
very light. 





Seattle, Wash., Jan. 12.—Last week marked a slight 
advance in shingles. The flood damages being repaired, 
the transcontinental railroads are now again operating 
and are beginning to furnish some cars to the shingle 
mills. The announcement by two transcontinental roads 
that the reconsigning privilege has been done away with 
probably means that other roads will follow suit. This 
will necessitate a rearrangement of the methods of mar- 
keting shingles. 
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Advertisements will be eanertet in this de- 
Dartment at the following rate 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


line. 

: Heading counts as two lines. 

Y No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office no: 
later than Wednesday morning in order to a 
cure insertion in regular department. All a 
vertisements received later will be placed er 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








FOR SALE—ONE STEAM ENGINE 


Sinker-Davis Make. eo Ind. Engine 12”x16”, 
Belt Wheel 72”. Dia. Face 18”. Engine used very little. 
We are not in the Saw Mill business any more. 

ROCK SPRINGS LBR. CO., Rock Springs, Wyo. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, 1 Ind, _ 


WANTED—TO INVEST SEVERAL THOUSAND _ 
With services by experienced retail or wholesale lumber and 
millwork man. 15 years’ experience. 

dress “C, 52." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, “Tote-road and Trail,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman ‘poet. ”“Tilustrated in ‘color. $1.25 = 
aecas LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., 
cago. 


SEE AD OF LUMBER MINERAL COMPANY 
Arbo, Miss., on page 81, for rails, spikes, frogs, switches, blow 
pipe, log wagons and mill supplies. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Developments,” by 
R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
tion, organization, reorganization and management of busi- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure, for the financing of modern business enter- 
prises. Morocc 

















0, $2.75. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 
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WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 


Capable of taking entire charge of Accounting Department. 
Must also be able to handle the correspondence in this de- 
partment. Give full list of references and names of concerns 
with whom you have been connected, stating in what capac- 
ity. Give age, married or single, and if — to draft; 
how soon you could report and salary desired. This is an 
excellent opportunity for real live young man who possesses 
initiative and can deliver the goods. 
PINE PLUME LUMBER™ COMPANY, Savannah, Ga. 
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WANTED—A MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF STORE 
In good Wisconsin Manufacturing Town. Must know how 
to wait on customers and not afraid of work. 

Address “H. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE WIRE 
Who is a practical Box Manufacturer, to take an interest and 
assume the management of Box Company now organizing 
to operate a factory in the upper part of the lower peninsula 
of Michigan. Ample supply of lumber to be had at reason- 
able prices for at least a run of twenty years. 
Address “H. 50,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-MAHOGANY LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Familiar with National Rules 
RIKER AND STE INWAY AVENUES, Astoria, L. I 


WANTED—A YARD MAN 
For retail yard in good healthy town of five thousand inhabi- 
tants, located in Arkansas. No office duties, want a worker 
and must have experience. a nd nee, salary desired, experi- 
ence and all details in first lett 
MILLER LUMBER COMPANY, Marianna, Ark. 


WANTED—AT DENVER, COLORADO 
Thoroughly competent box factory foreman for factory cut- 
ting about two hundred thousand feet per month. Address 
stating experience, reference and salary wanted, 

“TW. 54.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
For retail line yard lumber office in Montana. Must be 
quick, accurate and good at figures. State experience and 
give references, 
Address “TT, 64,” care AMERICAN) LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Northern Michigan Circular Sawyer. Steam feed and nigger. 
Must be careful and fast, also sober. Steady work. Wages 
$5.00 to right man, 
Address 





“Hl. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE BUYER 
To travel in Southern gg 
Address “Ea, 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-MANAGER 
For Wholesale Yellow Pine Company. Good opening for high 
class man who can command large trade, 
Address “TT. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GOOD SECOND MAN 
For Indiana yard, one capable of keeping books, filling orders, 
unloading cars ete. 
Address “H. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT IN RETAIL YARD 
Experienced in selling, bookkeeping, getting out orders and 
unloading cars. 

Address “HA. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For Sash, Door and Interior Trim Factory doing high grade 
mill work; One who has the ability to list accurately and 
price correctly ; whose personality is such as to inspire the 
confidence of the public and the interest of the customer; 
withal a salesman capable of taking charge of the estimat- 
ing department and getting results. Answer in own hand 
giving experience, — age and salary expected. 
Address . 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGERS WANTED. 
One for one large town—one for a small town. Both very 
desirable locations in Iowa. State age, nationality and 
salary desired. Address “G. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WILL BE OPEN 
For live stenographer March 1st. Must understand lumber 
billing and invoicing and should have some knowledge of 
bookkeeping. Give three references in first letter and com- 
plete outline of previous experience. This is good opportunity 
for Lumber stenographer to gain Mill experience with up to 
date Coast Mill. 


ddress 























“E. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LADY-STENOGRAPHER BOOKKEEPER 
In grain and lumber office small poeind good living condi- 
tions. Permanent position to right part 

Address 3UNYAN & EVANS, Hammond, Il. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Retail Yard Foreman. Must be thoroughly experienced and 
a hustler. Must know grades and capable of handling men 
getting out orders and getting results. State age, married 
or sin ef and experience. Give full particulars and salary 
— Answer in handwriting. 
dress “Q. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN ABOUT THIRTY YEARS OF AGE 
With Wholesale Yellow Pine experience to assist with sales 
and handle correspondence. A fine opportunity for the right 
man. State age, references and salary expected. 

Address “H. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Sy BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT MAN 
secure a good situation. See advertisement signed 
sCONFIDENTIAL” on page 18. 


WANTED—BLOCK SETTERS 
Edgermen and Trimmermen for largest mills in State of Penn- 
sylvania. Prefer setters who desire to become sawyers. Can 
offer best of wages and permanent employment. Address 
H. P. WELCH, Box 425, Williamsport, Pa. 
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WANTED 
Expert green lumber tallyman for sorting chain. Must 
furnish references, be married and apply only by letter 
written own hand-writing. State salary expected. 
Address “G. 55,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NTED—YOUNG OR MIDDLE AGED MAN 
ae experience to take active management of lum- 












ow in operation and producing two million 
ber per month. Only a responsible man with 
ws cox PINES" 
EN. BE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply . STHPHENSON CO., TRUSTERS, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,’’ cov- 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show prospective home builders. Price $2 post- 





paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED—-IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN MILL 
Operating year around, Millwright, thoroughly competent to 
install and keep up machinery. Must be a hustler and one 
who will keep mill in A-one condition. Write fully, stating 
age, experience, where employed and length of time. Don’t 
answer unless you measure up to above requirements. Will 
pay good salary to right man. 

Address “G. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—A MAN CAPABLE OF FILING 
And operating circular saws. For details address 
HUTCHINS, 403 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 


Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 





PARTMENT, 
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WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN. 

Large wholesaler and manufacturer selling Pacific Coast and 
Inland mnpere lumber and timber products has position for 
experienced salesman in Wyoming territory. 

Liberal salary commensurate with results and legitimate 
traveling expenses. Reply giving experience, references, age, 
ete., in first letter. 
Address “H. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—WELL ESTABLISHED 
Yellow Pine concern with monthly output five million feet 
wants to make connection with high class reputable commis- 
sion salesmen in each territory in Central and Eastern 
States to sell timbers, yard and shed stock. Exclusive terri- 
tories and full cooperation guaranteed. 

Address “G. 71,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails etc. If you don’t want anything you may have some- 
thing to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you want 
or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted and 
For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Pub- 
lished every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of manufacture or superintendent by stock sash and door 
manufacturer, 35 vears of age, married, 25 years of practical 


experience ; past 13 as executive of the above order. Worked 
my wey up from a machine hand. Understand fully all 
machinery, planing, routing, billing and bonus systems, pro- 
duction and shop costs and labor. Fully up to date on all 
modern and effective methods. 

Address “H. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SITUATION WANTED 
Lumberman desires position. Thoroughly experienced in 
wholesale and export; also experienced in audits, appraise 
ment and retail yard management. Can give bond and fur- 
nish references fr om heads of large corporations. 
Address “HR. M. D.,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YARD MANAGER WANTS SITUATION 
Capable of handling any size yard. Know how to handle 
trade and bring results. Above draft age. Experienced in 
all branches of the retail lumber business. Will go anywhere. 
Address “H. 57,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER & INSPECTOR 
Of hardwood lumber. Fifteen years experience. Best of 
reference as to character and ability 

Address ‘H. 638,” care Aoranscan LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION A 1 BOOKKEEPER 
Above draft age, married, at present employed, best of refer- 
ences from present and past employers. 

Address ‘H. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
15 years’ experience, 5 years with last company. Mill cut 
out. Can give good reference. 

Address “H. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN, OF GOOD APPEARANCE 
Initiative, versatile and thorough lumber experience. Not 
subject to draft. Sales or outside work preferred. Willing 
and capable to learn. Address 

“FOR MUTUAL SATISFACTION,” 
Care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT AS MANAGER 
Of Line Yard. Best of reference. Married, small family. 
Address H. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER WANTS CONNECTION 
With Manufacturer who is needing services of a Manager 
that has tried and long experience in every phase and detail 
of Lumber Manufacture, from tree to finished product. Hard- 
wood or pine. I have gotten results where others have failed. 
My services will satisfy. Can come after Feb. 1st. Best 
references. Address 
723° EAST MAGNOLIA ST., Arcadia, Fla. 


MIDDLE AGED MAN EXPERIENCED 
In lumber business wants ob—Office or outside. 
Address 3,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Retail Yard Manager or 6 So No. Ill. or adjacent 
territory. Thoroughly er ot subject to draft. 
Address . 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right or left hand mill. Strictly sober and reliabl 
HARRY E. CLIFT, Box 91, Sardinia, Ohio. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 
In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 
WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better 









































returns than any other medium and 
MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 


ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 


it isa 
GOOD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 





x Chicago, 
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